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CONTINENTAL POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES— 
THE ACQUISITION OF CUBA. 





Ar no former period since the foundation of the government 
of the United States has the public mind been so “thoroughly 
and pointedly awakened to a comprehensive sense of the mission 
and duty of the American Republic, in extending our Demo- 
cratic system over this entire Continent. It seems to have been 
reserved for President Buchanan to call into being this active 
public sentiment, and to mark out anew epoch in the history 
of the government of civilized man. In his last annual Mes- 

sage, he foreshadowed the true national policy of the govern- 
ment of the United States, in regard to the future political con- 
dition of this continent, and by the logical power of this 
authoritative State paper, ‘the public opinion of both hemispheres 

is to be concentrated and crystallized, until it shall work out 
peaceful results, through which European governments will 
yet be conv inced of the great truth, long since indelibly stamped 
upon the mind of the American people, that every foot of 
this continent is destined for the occupancy of freemen, and 
that to its utmost limits it must be dedicated to Democracy. 

The continental policy of the present national administration, 
as indicated by this Message, will elicit a warm response from 
the great body of the American people, without distinction of 
party ; ; and it is a favorable omen to notice some of the most 
distinguished men of the opposition pronouncing in its favor, 
and more gratifying still is the fact that from the present 
aspect of the question it is not likely to assume a sectional cha- 
racter. 
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It should be regarded a proud day for this Republic when 
the historian records her progress, and the consummation of her 
greatness, achieved through a policy embodying the Divine 
sentiment of “ peace and good will towards all men,” while 
the history of every other nation on the glove is written in let- 
ters of blood, amidst the groans of suffering humanity. Such, 
however, is the fact, and such is the history of the past, and of 
the present, of the old world and of the new. It is our inesti- 
mable privilege to participate with those who are to perform 
the pleasing duty of recording in history the peaceful extension 
of nstitutions adapted to the new order of things, and designed 
to promote the best. interests of mankind, and to conserve 
whatever of good that has been handed down to us by those who, 
in 1776, laid the foundation of an expanding and progressive 
Republic. 

3ut this Review, having from its birth until the present mo- 
ment, advocated the “ manifest destiny” o: the American Re- 
pvblic, it is proper, in this article, to consider practically and 


somewhat in det ail, the question involve! in the acquisition of 


Cava, as one a:lditional step towerds the accomplishment of 
that great end. And here it is proper to glance at the rapid 
improvement and progression in the social and political condi- 
tion of the inhabitants of this continent, which finds no exam- 
ple nor parallel on any other portion of the earth, or in any 
previous stage of human existence, and to contrast our advan- 
cing condition as a nation, with the declining age of Europe. 
In this comparison, the preponderating power rand v igor of the 
national youth and the early manhood of the American Re- 
public is visible to every observer, and our almost fabulous 
stride over a vast, and in many instances, rugged continent, 
under the guidance of the genius of liberty, is inspiring with- 
inthe breast of our people a national pride ss distinctive as 
that of a member of an ancient republic, whose highest claim 


to protection and honor, was drawn from the circumstance of 


his being “ a Roman citizen.’ 

While almost every child is familiar with the history of the 
discovery and the early settlement of this continent, of the 
Colonies of Jamestown and Plymouth, and of their extension 
and increase, in defiance of hardships and discouragements 
that at times appeared insurmountable ; with the steady but 


slow progress of Anglo-Saxon enterprise in this new field of 


development, until quickened by throwing off the restrictions 
of foreign power ; with their horrible encounters with the sa- 
vages of the wilderness, and the still more frightful seven years’ 
struggle with the parent country, resulting in the baptism of 
the new-born Pepublic in fraternal blood ; but few of us realize 
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our wonderful progress during the last half century, which is 
so truthfully delineated by ‘Senator Pugh, a youthful and 
distinguished national Representative of one of the youngest 
but most powerful States, in a late speech in the United States 
Senate, on the Cuban question, when he said, “‘ The expansion 
of our federal system, as one emergency after another shall 
require, is the law of our dev elopment ; it is the sign of our 
national vitality ; the pledge of our national endurance. This 
proud sentiment, although imperfectly revealed, and perhaps 
never expressed, animates the heart of the humblest pioneer 
now braving the wrath of the savage or the hardships of the 
wilderness on our westernmost border ; it isa theme of glory 
to boyhood, to youth treading the paths of temptation, to men 
in every pursuit—the capitalist and the laborer, the merchant, 
the artisan, the scholar, the soldier, the sailor—to all who reve- 
rence their country, and their country’s renown. Indeed, sir, 
I can imagine no snectacle more grateful to an American citi- 
zen, at home or abroad, than the contemplation of that splen- 
did procession across our continent within the last sixty years. 
Commencing with feeble settlements on the bays, inlets, and 
tributaries of the Atlantic ocean, thence to the summits deemed 
almost impassable, and beyond these to the banks ofa river 

extending from the Gulf of Mexico northward to the region of 
the lakes, and swollen at every degree by the floods gathered 
as well in the Alleghanies as in the Rocky Mountains—itself, 

therefore, a complete emblem of union ‘to all—thence over 
prairies of marvellous magnificence to the fastness and the de- 
sert; turning from which, at length, to seek more hospitable 
and shorter paths by the Isthmus, we have carried our name, 
our watchwords, and our ensign to the Golden Gate, where 
California, with her snow- capped diadem, sits virgin empress 
of the seas.” 

In contemplating this rapid and magnificent movement of 
the American people, it seems impossible to place a just esti- 
mate upon their strength and power when comparing them 
with European nations. It is a common practice, in contrast- 
ing the strength and means of the United States with some one 
of the leading E a Powers, to strike a balance against 
this country, whereas a just comparison between the United 
States and all Europe combined, would ivave a prepondere sve 
of power in favor of thiscountry. Let every statesman, of what- 
ever party, for the future bear this fact in mind, and not lower 
the dignity of this mighty confederacy in comparing it with 
any one of the feeble and dec ‘aying nations of Europe. 

In elucidation of this opinion it is not proposed togive a minute 
schedule of figures enumerating the number of human beings 
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who inhabit each of these two quarters of the globe; the num- 
ber of men-of-war subject to the control of either country, nor 
of the army that they kept continually enrolled as a bul- 
wark of national security, but to a a few figures and 
apply some facts found in social and political science, by which 
alone just conclusions can be reached. An able writer on this 
subject, in a leading New York journal, justly remarks that, 

“ The superficial areas of Europe and the United States are not 
very dissimilar, that of the former being about 3,750,000 square 
miles, divided among fifty-five States and Territories, and that 
of the latter being about 3,300,000 square miles, divided among 
forty-one States and Territories. But here the similarity 
ceases. 

Europe is a great peninsula of itself, which is further divided 
into a number of smaller peninsulas and islands. on each of 
which one or more isolated, or almost isolated, kingdoms have 
been erected. Thus, on the throat of the great peninsula 
which juts out westward from Southern Europe, stands Austria, 
Prussia, and the German Principalities; from these, Denmark 
on the north, France on the west, and Italy and Turkey on 
the south, extend, with seas separating them from each other. 
Spain and Portugal occupy the African extension of the French 
veninsula, Sweden and Norway overhang the North of Europe 
hevweets the Baltic and the North Sea, and Great Britain and 
a number of smaller Powers stand upon islands. On these iso- 
lated portions of the earth two hendeet and seventy-five mil- 
lions of civilized people reside, maintaining three millions of 
armed men in a time of peace, with which to keep order at 
home and menace each other abroad. Power is wielded by a 
series of intermarried and degenerate families, whose sway is 
maintained by the repression of intellect, restriction of indi- 
vidual thought and action, and a studied teaching of the fallacy 
that men are to be valued according to the accident of their 
birth, and not according to their individual ability to promote 
the good of the community. Barriers to the intercourse of 
mani have been built up on every side, under the most 
specious pretexts of national good, and men everywhere have 
been sedulously taught that they must hate and oppose each 
other. Amid this untoward state of affairs social science has 
sprung up, and is gradually tearing down the hindrances which 
error has erected between man and man in Europe; and the 
tendency of all enlightened legislation of the present day is 
simply to destroy and remove the protecting fallacies of the 

ast. 

On the other hand, we have scattered over the same area in 
the United States barely thirty millions of people, without a 
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soldier among them to keep order at home or to menace each 
other ; and with only about eighteen thousand troops scattered 
along a line of five thousand miles of frontier, to protect the 
advancing waves of civilization from the savage. These thirty 
millions of men are busily engaged in developing the resources 
of nature, and particularly in opening new routes and greater 
facilities for intercourse with each other. They are self- 
os ; and among them thought and speech are free, intel- 
ect and individual action are untrammelled, and every 
man finds his level in the community according to the exercise 
of his individual ability and the value of his labors to society. 
Social science, having no fabric of a barbarous age to pull 
down, is busily engaged in developing the intellectual and 

hysical powers of man, and here he exhibits to wondering 
“urope a prosperity and rapidity of progress that knows no 
parallel. 

It is this free working of the American intellect that the 
European observer cannot comprehend ; and, as he does not 
understand it, he trembles before it. Everywhere it is bub- 
bling up, gushing out and boiling over. Each individual man 
is a propagandist, and strives to become an apostle or a hero. 
He asserts his thought with all the zeal of an enthusiast ; others 
catch it up and present it in a thousand ways of which the 
originator never dreamed; men wrangle anc contend over 
abstractions as though the whole world depended upon their 
being reduced to practice ; and yet all this sate of discussion 
seethes down into the most harmonious practical working. The 
multitudinous thoughts of millions of active, energetic, practi- 
eal and impractical minds, are brought to the threshing-floor 
of public discussion, where they are turned and winnowed, and 
euch individual of the community picks out silently the grains 
of wheat that he can apply in his own business, leaving the 
chaff to follow the wind where it listeth. Thus it is that 
among us red republicanism shouts at every corner its wildest 
theories, while democracy proves itself to be the most conserva- 
tive of governments. Infidelity preaches its tenets unrestrained, 
and religion stands forth more pure, and with a stronger 
hold upon the hearts of men. Everywhere the law is reviled, 
and yet nowhere is there a more law-abiding people. On all 
sides those who govern are accused of the most outrageous 
abuses, and yet nowhere is government more religiously 
administered for the general good. The press, the pulpit, the 
bar, the senate, and the hustings, all teem with the novelties of 
innovations of intellect, and each innovator strives to impress 
his views upon the community with the zeal and courage that 
belong to self-conviction. This intellectual freedom constitutes 
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the motive power of our material development, and the stability 
of our social fabric. Each individual, left free to choose, 
adopts that which constitutes his own welfare, and the greatest 
good of the greatest number thereby constitutes our practical 
advance in the paths of progress.” 

It is these influences, the very opposite of those that have 
held in check, for ages past, the people of Europe that are im- 
pelling forward the “people of the United States, and it.is sim- 
ply in obedience to this irresistible impelling power, inborn 
of our natural destiny, that Cuba is to assume the habiliment 
of an independent state, and join our proud Confederacy. 

But as before remarked, this question should be treated as a 
practical one, involving the direct social, political, and com- 
mercial interest of the people of the U nited States and of Cuba. 

To arrive at a correct conclusion, in regard to the mutual 
importance e of, and the national benefit to accrue to the people 
of both countries, by the removal of all restrictions imposed 
upon Cuba by the Spanish government, it seems pertinent to 
advert briefly to the geographical proximity of that island to the 
United States. 

The island of Cuba extends almost from the seventy-third 
meridian of longitude west from Greenwich, to the ei ighty -fifth 
meridian, and lies between the Tropie of Cancer and the nine- 
teenth parallel of north latitude. Its area is thirty-four thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-three square miles; that of its 
principal dependency, the Isle of Pines, about eight hundred, 
and other dependencies a little over nine hundred. Its genial 
climate, and the marvellous beauty of its hills, rivers woods, 
and plains attract the admiration of the beholder, and form 
the most charming subject for the landscape painter—its land 
and water present American scenery softened by an Italian 
sky. The richness of its soil, and the luxuriance of its agricul- 
tural productions are unrivalled, andthe capacities and resources 
of this island are greater than those of any other region of the 
same extent upon “the globe. We ‘annot do better justice to 
the territorial relations existing between the United States and 
Cuba, than by quoting from John S. Thrasher’s “ Preliminary 
Essay on the Purchase of Cuba.” He says :— 


“The territorial relations of the island of Cuba, are of a more marked and 
permanent character than those of any other country of limited extent in 
America, and justify the Abbé Raynal’s assertion that it is ‘the boulevard of 
the New World.’ The peculiar formation of the eastern shore of this conti- 
nent, and the prevalence in the Caribbean Sea of the trade winds, which blow 
with great uniformity from the E.N.E., with a constant oceanic current 
running in its general direction, from east to west, make the narrow ocean 
passages, which skirt the shore of Cuba, the natural outlets for the commerce 
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of Venezuela, New Granada, the isthmus States of Panama, Costa Rica, Hon- 
duras, San Salvador, and Nicaragua. 

“The rich and growing commerce with the countries bordering upon the 
Pacific Ocean, crossing the several routes of isthmus transit, is brought by 
these natural influences, under the immediate supervision and control of the 
fleets that ride in safety, in the numerous large and well-protected harbors of 
Cuba. The value of the territorial advantages thus conferred by its geo- 
graphical position, must increase in the same ratio with the increase of trade 
across the various isthmus routes, and every new enterprise in those regions 
has a direct and practical tendency to increase the moral power of whatever 
government rules in Cuba. The construction of the Panama railroad, at the 
cost of millions of dollars to the industrial resources of the United States, al- 
though of great advantage, in a pecuniary sense, to all the nations upon whose 
commerce it has conferred a benefit, has brought an increase of national power 
only to the Spanish government in Cuba, as it has brought a great increase 
to the tides of national wealth which must pass before its doors, and within 
its easy grasp. The same result must attend every increased facility of transit 
across the isthmus States, and every movement which shall tend to augment 
the products of labor within their borders, or their intercourse with the great 
marts lying upon the North Atlantic Ocean. * * * * * * * * * * 

“The territorial relations of Cuba to the isthmus States, and to these border- 
ing upon the Gulf of Mexico, for purposes of defence, are also of an important 
character. Through its peculiar location it guards all the avenues of approach 
to their shores, making an attack upon them a movement of great difficulty 
and danger, while at the same time it cuts off all hope of a safe retreat in case 
of reverses to the attacking enemy. The importance of Cuba in this respect, 
in its relation to the United States, is shown in the circumstances attending 
the English expedition against Louisiana, during the last war with England. 
The army and fleet of Sir Edward Packenham were concentrated at Jamaica, 
and in their advance upon the United States, were compelled to sail for nearly 
seven hundred miles, alinost within sight from the shores of Cuba. When 
forced by the battle of New Orleans to retreat, the British fleet, with the re- 
mains of the army on board, fled to Havana for succor and relief, and could 
not proceed to Jamaica until it had remained there some time to refit. Had 
Cuba at that time borne as intimate political as it does territorial relations, to 
the United States, the British feet not only would have found no port of re- 
fuge there, but it could never have safely approached our shores. A similar 
instance occurred in the attack by the French upon Vera Cruz. The fleet of 
Prince de Joinville concentrated at Havana before the attack, and returned 
there to refit after it had captured San Juan de Ulua, 

“ The territorial relations of Cuba to the other islands of the Antilles, give 
it a marked preponderance. In area and population it exceeds all the other 
islands together, while in its abundance of safe and capacious ports it equals 
them. Its geographical position gives it also peculiar advantages in respect 
to them. With one extremity resting in undisturbed proximity upon the 
Continent for support, the other extends between, and in sight of St. Domingo 
and Jamaica, which are the only other islands of the Antilles possessing any 
territorial importance. Its natural resources and facility of internal com- 
munication, give to these territorial relations a power which can never be 
superseded by any combination of natural or acquired advantages in the other 
islands of the American Archipelago. 

“Its territorial relations to the United States, constitute probably its greatest 
value in the estimation of European Cabinets. The geographical formation 
of our Atlantic and Gulf coasts places it midway between them, enabling the 
power that holds Cuba, to impede at will all maritime intercourse between 
their ports. At the same time it is the key to the sea gates of more than 
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twenty thousand miles of river navigation emptying into the Gulf of Mexico,* 
the shutting of which would inflict serious injury upon every interest con- 
nected with the great valley of the Mississippi. The evil effects of such an 
untoward event, would be felt not only by the industrial pursuits of the great 
and increasing States in that region, but also by the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests of the North and East, to which their important markets 
would be closed by the double operation of impeded intercourse, and the 
diminished ability of the West to consume the products and fabrics of the 
East, consequent upon their inability to dispose of their own surplus pro- 
ductions., 

“ The territorial relations of the island of Cuba to the United States, have 
also a great importance in another branch of their domestic economy. It 
constitutes more than one-half of a bar of foreign territory, lying directly 
over the most important lines of transit between the Atlantic and Pacific 
States of the Confederacy, across or through which must pass the greater por- 
tion of the trade and intercourse between those sections, and of the armament 
and meaus for military defence of the Pacific States, if they would avoid the 
uncertain delays and dangers incident to the route round Cape Horn. The 
traffic by the isthmus routes, between the ports of New York and San Fran- 
cisco alone, is now of greater importance and value than our foreign trade 
with any one nation, Great Britain not excepted. The value of treasure and 
merchandise transported by these routes exceeds annually one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, while more than one hundred thousand passengers throng 
them, giving employment to nearly one-half the ocean steam tonnage regis- 
tered in the United States. 

“This bar of foreign territory over-lying these important lines of transit, ex- 
tends from Cape Catoche, in Yucatan, which is the eastern point of Mexico, 
to the island of Porto Rico, a distance of fourteen hundred miles; and, under 
the geographical necessities of trade and travel, may be said, without any 
distortion of language, to lie immediately between the Atlantic and the Paci- 
fic States. Through this bar of foreign territory there are but three passages 
open to commerce, all of which are in possession, or under the immediate 
control of, European powers. The most western of these is the narrow pas- 
sage between Cape Catoche and the western end of Ouba, forming the 
southern outlet to the Gulf of Mexico, and which can be approached from the 
Atlantic ports, only by first passing through the channel between the north 


* Alexander Humboldt makes the following just observations descriptive of 
this Gulf :—* That northern portion of the sea of the Antilles, known as the Gulf 
of Mexico, forms a circular bay of more than two hundred and fifty leagues 
diameter: as it were, a Mediterranean with two outlets, whose coasts, from Cape 
Florida to Cape Catoche, in Yucatan, appertain exclusively, at the present time, 
to the confederations of the Mexican States, and of North America. The island of 
Cuba—or, more properly speaking, that part of its shore between Cape San An- 
tonio and the city of Matanzas, situate near the entrance of the old Bahama chan- 
nel—closes the Gulf of Mexico on the south-east, leaving to the oceanic current, 
we call the Gulf stream, no other passages than a strait on the south, between 
Cape San Antonio and Cape Catoche, and the Bahama channel on the north, be- 
tween Bahia Honda and the reefs of Florida. 

“Near to the northern outlet, and immediately where a multitude of highways 
thronging with the commerce of the world, cross each other, lies the beautiful port 
of Havana—strongly defended by nature, and still more strongly fortified by art. 
Fleets sajling from this port, built in part of the cedar and mahogany of Cuba, 
may defend the passage to the American Mediterranean, and menace the opposite 
coasts, as the fleets sailing from Cadiz may hold the dominion of the ocean near 
the columns of Hereules. The Gulf of Mexico and the old and new Bahama chan- 
nels unite under the meridian of Havana.” 
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coast of Cuba and the reefs of Florida. This passage lies about one hundred 
and fifty miles leeward from Havana. 

“ The passage next eastward is the channel between the eastern end of Cuba 
and the western extremity of St. Domingo. It is about forty miles wide at 
the narrowest part, having the harbors of St. Jago and Guantanamo, in Cuba, 
on one side, Gonave and Port au Prince, in Hayti, on the other, and Jainaica 
lying directly across its southern outlet. These two are those most frequented 
in our intercourse between the Atlantic and the Pacific States. The other 
passage is the narrow channel between the eastern end of St. Domingo and 
the island of Porto Rico, and is under the immediate control of the powers 
holding those two islands, being commanded by the bay of Samana, in St. 
Domingo, and the harbors in the Spanish island of Porto Rico. 

“Of the territory comprised in this long extent of country, Ouba, being one- 
half, and Porto Rico, one tenth, belong to Spain, the government of which 
can barely be said to be an independent power; while St. Domingo, com- 
prising about one-third, is held by the negro dynasty of Hayti and the mon- 
grel government of Dominica, neither of which has a self-ruled policy. 
Jamaica, in posséssion of Great Britain, laps the contiguous extremities of 
the two greater islands. Cuba alone, of the Antilles, possesses sufficient ter- 
ritorial power to keep these passages open to our commerce, and to guarantee 
their safety. These territorial relations of that island, possessing as they do, 
an important bearing upon all the neighboring countries, and conferring a 
moral power upon the government that holds it, are the subject of solicitude 
to the governments of Western Europe, and seem worthy of the watchful care 
of the statesmen of America.” 


In regard to the commercial and industrial relations of Cuba 
and the United States, they are reciprocal in a greater degree, 
perhaps, than what exists between any other two separate 
countries, and during the early period of our national existence 
her trade with this country exceeded that with all other na- 
tions; but now, unfortunately, our commerce with Cuba has 
dwindled down to comparatively nothing. Since 1832 it has 
been gradually decreasing, owing, in part, to an adverse fiscal 
system on the part of Spain, and perhaps hastened by our own 
unwise retaliating acts. However this may be, it is certain 
that no hope can be entertained for a revival of commerce, to 
any considerable extent, between this country and Cuba while 
Spain retains the control of the latter, and yet there is scarcely 
any article produced by Cuba that could not be imported to 
advantage and consumed by us, while almost all the products 
of agriculture and manufactures of the United States could be 
profitably exported to that island, under a just reciprocal ar- 
rangement. The principal staples of exportation of Cuba are 
sugar, molasses, coffee, segars, leaf-tobacco, wax, and honey ; 
these have become so profitable as almost to exclude flax, hemp, 
wheat, indigo, cotton, and the products of the vine. It is a 
fact that the consumer (and who is not) of the two first of these 
articles, sugar and molasses, pays a heavy export duty to the 
Spanish government, and an import duty to the United States, 
for the immense quantities annually imported by us. On all 
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other importations, except segars, there is a discriminating 
duty of thirty-three to one hundred per cent. against us. At 
the same time the stores of meat and bread-stuffs, exported 
orincipally from our North-western States by way of New Or- 
foam and approximating in their transit the shores of Cuba, 
cannot obtain an entrance into that market in consequence of 
discriminating duties against the United States, exacted by the 
Spanish government, amounting very nearly to one hundred 
per cent. By these means the people of Cuba are deprived of 
the products of our vast country, our grain, flour, beef, fish, 
rice, lumber, manufactured fabrics, etc., except at a price dou- 
ble their value, from which our people derive no increased 
profit ; while, on the other hand, we are required to pay an 
exorbitant price for sugar, molasses, coffee, honey, ete. 

We find by referring to the operations of the Spanish tariff 
of 1847 on the exports of Cuba, that *— 


“Sugar in foreign bottoms pays 37} cents a box, in Spanish 25 cents ; cof- 
fee in foreign bottoms pays 20 cents a bag, in Spanish 12 cents; tobacco in 
foreign bottoms pays $1 50 per one hundred pounds, in Spanish 75 cents; 
segars, no discrimination, 50 cents per thousand. By virtue of the royal 
order, before mentioned, of November 3, 1850 (published bere 19th Decem- 
ber of said year, and which began to be enforced in respect to exportations 
on 1st January, 1351), the following additional duty is levied upon exported 
produce: 50 cents per box of sugar; 25 cents per one hundred pounds of 
tobacco, or per thousand of segars. 

“The import duties on articles of every description are levied upon a fixed 
average value of the articles in the island. The valuation is specified in the 
tariff. Foreign merchandise in foreign bottoms pays some 274 per cent. ; 
others 33} per cent.; foreign merchandise in Spanish bottoms, from foreign 
ports, some 194 per cent. ; others, 23} per cent. 

“ The above does not include flour, which, by virtue of several royal orders, 
pays the following rates :— 

Spanish flour in Spanish bottoms, per bbl., . $2 00 
Spanish flour in foreign bottoms, : ° : ‘ . 600 
Foreign flour in foreign bottoms, ‘ , - 9 50 
Foreign flour in Spanish bottoms, . ; ; . . 8 50 

“ All flour pays, besides, two per cent. on the valuation of $12 50 per bar- 
rel, and one per cent. balanza. 

“ Subsequently one-half per cent. was added upon all imports; and still 
later (19th of December, 1850, by virtue of a royal order, dated 8d Novem- 
ber, of same year) an additional increase was laid on, to last for two years, 
of one and a half per cent. on valuation of all foreign imports, and one-seventh 
to be charged over and above the amount to that time paid on Spanish 
imports. This increase was to cover certain necessities of the government. 
The two years went by long ago; the necessity may have passed, but the 
additional per centage is still exacted. 

“It thus appears that every barrel of flour imported from the United 
States is valued at $12 50 for the purpose of taxation, and is taxed $10 85. 


* Report on Commercial Relations of the United States with all Nations, pre- 
pared at the State Department, and published by order of Congress, 
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Accordingly, in 1851, there were imported into Cuba only two thousand one 
hundred and two and a half barrels of flour, of the value of $26,281 25, on 
which duties to the amount of $20,704 36 were levied. 

“ It is found, on a critical examination of the whole Spanish tariff, em- 
bracing three thousind and sixty-one articles, a discrimination to the preju- 
dice of the United States in all cases where the interests of the consumers and 
government here do not compel a contrary course ; and, for example, in the 
following manner, whereby to escape observation and the charge of unfair 
treatment: handkerchiefs of cotton, for duty assessed at thirty-five and a half 
per cent., and one per cent. balance on valuation ; while of all other material, 
and of expensive fabrics not made in, or of products of the United States, 
they are assessed at  twenty- nine and a half per cent., and one per cent. ba- 
lance on valuation.” 

There is much skill indicated in this schedule of rates, in 

view of the principles that appear to have controlled the Spa- 
nish government in her dealings with the United States tor 
many years past, in which she has violated all obligations of 
comity and fair intercourse. The commerce of Cuba with this 
country bears about the proportion of one-third of all her com- 
ee yet on that third—$18,663,553 98—we pay three-fifths 
$3,338,120 91—of ail their duties. 
And for whose benefit are these heav y imposts, so burthen- 
some as to almost cause prohibition, levied upon the products 
of our people? Certainly not for the benefit of the people of 
Cuba, for they, as ourselves, are losers by the exactions. They 
are extorted for the purpose of replenishing a foreign bank- 
rupt treasury, and to be used in rewarding a foreign soldiery 
and foreign officials, whose business consists in suppressing 
every emotion of freedom among the people, and in inter- 
fering against their natural and free development, to gratify 
the pride of a nation whose technical claim on the colony « of 
Cuba rests upon the doubtful title acquired by force, and who 
has by a perpetual course of tyranny and oppression long since 
forfeited all confidence and respect for her authority on the 
part of the colony. 

Judge Atwater, who has enjoyed the advantages of long 
personal acquaintance with affairs in Cuba, in a recent lecture, 
delivered at Saint Paul’s » Minnesota, gives the key to the 
repeated failures at rev olution in the island of Cuba. It is 
evident from his statement that, although the people have long 
been prepared for such a step, it has thus far been impossible 
to achieve their independence. The judge says 

“ Between the native Spaniards and the Creoles, though Gidatng ¢ the same 
nationality, and often close consanguinity, the difference is as marked and 
distinct as between men of different nations.* And between their interests 











* The population of Cuba amounts to a little over 1,500,000 souls, comprising 
the European, African, Native American, and Mongolian or Chinese races. Of 
hese last two, however, there are but a few thousands on the island. The white 
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an impassable gulf yawns—impassable at least so long as Spain continues her 
present suicidal policy. These Spaniards fill every office of trust or profit, 
from that of Captain-General down to the lowest official. For them are cre- 
ated offices of trust and profit, so fast as the increased means of the treasury 
will admit, totally irrespective of the actual necessity for such offices, so far as 
the people are concerned. They are the ravenous, insatiable leeches which, 
with anxious maternal solicitade, Spain uses to deplete her too healthy infant. 
They are sent out solely to govern and bleed the people, and most thoroughly 
are their duties performed. Ia the appointment of these officials the natives 
of Cuba h ve not the slightest voice or choice. The different grades of offi- 
cers are only responsible to their superiors, their superiors to the Captain- 
General, the Captain-General to himself. And, as usual, they do not seek 
Cuba as a permanent residence, but only for the purpose of making a fortune, 
and then returning to Spain to enjoy it; they are united by one common in- 
terest and object; there is no possible cheek to their rapacity—no limit to 
their enormous exactions. The sentiments engendered by this system between 
the officials and people can be no other than hate and fear, as before stated, 
and nothing but the presence of a powerful army—from every office or ap- 
pointment in which natives are rigorously excluded, though heavily taxed 
for its maintenance—prevents the Creoles from asserting their natural rights, 
and wreaking the most terrible vengeance on their oppressors. Consider for 
a moment the nature and extent of the burdens imposed upon the wretched 
Creoles. They are permitted no voice in the Cortes or legislative department ; 
the press is under the vilest, most rigorous censorship; farmers are compelled 
to pay a tax of ten per cent. on all their harvest save sugar, and on that arti- 
cle 24 per cent. The island has been under martial law since 1825; over 
$23,000,000 of taxes per annum are levied upon the inhabitants to be squan- 
dered by the home Government; ice is monopolised by Government; flour 
from the United States is so taxed as to be prohibited, in order that Spain 
may furnish an inferior article at exorbitant rates ; six persons or more cannot 
meet in private without being liable to police intrusion; there is a stamped 
paper made necessary for special contracts costing eight dollars per sheet; no 
goods, either in or out of doors, can be sold without a license; the natives of 
the island are excluded entirely from the army, the judiciary, the treasury, 
and the customs; the military government assumes the charge of schools; the 
grazing of cattle on public Jands is taxed exorbitantly ; newspapers from 
abroad, with few exceptions, are contraband ; letters passing through the post 
are liable to be opened at any time, and those to this country from non resi- 
dents of the island usually are; fishing on the coast is forbidden, being a 
government mcopoly ; planters are forbidden to send their sons to the United 
States for education ; the slave trade is secretly encouraged by government, 
the officers receiving large emoluments from that source; no person can re- 
move from one house to another without obtaining a government permit ; all 
cattle, the same as goods, must pay six per cent. on their value to govern- 
ment; in short, every possible subterfuge is resorted to by the government 
officials to rob the people, and from their exorbitant demands there is no ap- 
peal, or if such be nominally allowed, it is of so expensive and cumbersome a 
nature, as to be practically useless,” 


The distinction of class referred to by the judge would dis- 
appear in the event of annexation, although we are aware that 
the heterogeneous character of the inhabitants of Cuba has 





population numbers 100,000, and the blacks nearly half a million. The Spaniards 
proper, or natives of Spain, on the island, number 20,000, and the rest of the white 
population consists of persons of Spanish descent or Creoles. 
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been urged as an objection against the purchase of the island ; 
yet Louisiana and Florida are as patriotic and firm in their 
devotion to the Union as any other States of our confederacy, 
and their inhabitants are not more homogeneous in their nature 
than those of Cuba. ' 

With all their disadvantages and hindrances, the wealth and 
resources of Cuba will compare favorably with any other 
country. If the amount of taxes that can be drawn from a 
people without arresting their material progress by paralysing 
their industry, is the experimentum crucis of the fertility of 
the land they inhabit, then Cuba will compare favorably with 
the most productive and thrifty country in either hemisphere. 
The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Mr. Slidell, 
chairman, to whom was referred the bill making appropria- 
tions to facilitate the acquisition of the island of Cuba by 
negotiation, in their report say: 


“ Your Committee have before them the last Cuban Badget,* which pre- 


* The Committee could not have been in possession of the latest Cuban 
Budget—1858, for that gives the amount of revenue for the year 1858, at over 
eighteen millions of dollars. The statement is from the Gaceta Official of the 
10th February, 1859. 


District. Internal Taxes. Customs Revenue. Total. 


Ss..cvececesnee $5,010,165 062 $6,515,830 614 $12,425,995 67% 
Matanees......cc00ses 356,927 214 1,041,544 98% 1,398,472 20} 
CMM 5 SOCKS 876,252 62 836,774 35 1,218,026 97 
Cienfuegos ere «eee 141,989 894 410,000 524 551,940 41% 
Cardenas ..... cocscses 208,328 263 496,358 38 704,686 644 
REMMI, od acccaryimcae caee-, Somes 19 309,342 03 405,900 22 
Porto Principe ‘eae ee .-- 288,417 38 2,016 23 290,433 61 
Nuevitas..........- w-- 16,648 87 109,172 03 125,815 90 
Re secees 66,852 65 164,497 65% 231,350 308 
Manzanillo ....... eceee 86,162 544 40,445 49 76,608 032 
Sti-Spiritus Dwr Mee ah ae ee 101,603 55 254 15 101,857 70 
eee 80,291 55 88,223 20 118,514 75 
VIRROUE:. ciinasde. ies 108,264 26% 439 51 108,703 772 
CIN secu nae sae ne 23,216 432 89,336 744 112,553 174 
Ms savetketnawss 64,702 253 274 124 64,976 384 
Baracoa........ é WS S400 12.193 164 10,017 38} 22,210 54% 
eee or 81,962 69 268 17 32,230 86 
Guantanamo .......... 24,772 51 23,399 34 48,171 85 
eee 698 364 8,763 634 9,462 00 
Pinar del Rio..... eae vhs 82,795 53 689 374 83,484 904 
WEE i; na notvi cannes $7,128,748 00$ $10,997,647 924 $18,126,395 93 


The items of revenue that have produced these returns are thus given under 
the head of ‘‘ Sections according to the budget :”"— 


Imposte and contributions .......cccccscccssccccccccsccececs $3,842,397 43} 
Custom houses...... eT Tr ee verre ee 10,778,688 972 
Crown monopolies. .........eeeeee+eeeeee RET Sr rr rer 1,060,395 96% 
SRE ik snted Chote tau ecees te cnceses, BP SRmnet bs oens.on vents 1,799,828 624 
Pablic property so... ccc ccc ccsccccsensccccanaceweocssoues 74,928 79 

Eventual revenues........ a wie-euincd wales shsie 0/9 SURE <n wonentaa 240,075 548 
Items not in the budget............. eeebWne ONO Reed seeeaees 230,080 59 


ER Sco eri died sete chscsienl oi nd aden none eRase $18,126,395 93 
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sents the actual receipts and expenditures for one year, with the estimates 
for the same for the next six months. The income derived from direct taxes, 
customs, monopolies, lotteries, ete , is sixteen million three hundred and 
three thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars ($16,303,950). The expenses 
are sixteen million two hgndred and ninety-nine thousand six hundred and 
sixty-three dollars ($16299,663). This equilibrium of the Budget is 
accounted for by the fact that the surplus revenue is remitted to Spain. It 
figures under the head of ‘ Atenciones de la Peninsula,’ and amounts “to 
one million four hundred and four thousand and fifty-nine dollars ($1,404,059) 
and is the only direct pecuniary advantage Spain derives from the pos- 
session of Ouba, and even this sum very much exceeds the average net 
revenue remitted from that Island, all the expenses of the army and navy 
employed at or near Cuba being paid by the island. The disbursements are 
those of the general administration of the island, those of Havana and other 
cities being provided for by special imposts and taxes. 

“Tt may be moderately estimated that the personal exactions of Spanish 
officials amount to five millions of dollars ($5,000,000) per annum, thus increas- 
ing the expenses of the Government of Cuba, apart from those which, with 
us, would be considered as county or municipal, to the enormous sum of 
twenty-one million three hundred thousand dollars ($21,300,000), or about 
thirteen dollars and fifty cents ($13 50) per head for the whole population 
of the Island, free and slave. Under this system of government and this 
excessive taxation, the population has, for a series of years, steadily increased 
at the mean rate of three per cent. per annum—about equal to that of the 


United States.” 


It is a matter of the greatest surprise to many, how this 
small island has so long maintained its industrial pre-eminence 
over all its neighbors, except the United States, against the 
crushing exactions and barbarous tyranny of Spain. It is 
admitted that her soil is of the most productive kind, and the 
location of the island especially favorable to commerce ; but 
then her people do not belong to what is generally regarded as 
an energetic industrious race, and for this reason, it is argued, 
that there must be some special cause for the prosperity of 
Cuba. There are, no doubt, a combination of causes for this 
great prosperity discoverable in a close examination of the 
subject, but in our opinion, the controlling cause lies in the 
fact that although Cuba has been ruled with a rod of iron by 
Spain, yet her domestic institutions have not thus far been 
seriously interfered with by the Spanish government. Although 
Spain was urged on by the influence of England, backed by 
France, to the adoption of a policy which would have, in all 
probability, placed Cuba where Jamaica now stands—a desert, 
a barren waste—her people resisted this policy, and they have 
thus far been able to avert the disastrous consequences which 
would have resulted from it, and they still remain in the enjoy- 
ment of their institution of bound labor, which has proved the 
best means for developing the resources of our southern states, 
as well as those of Cuba. How long the people of Cuba may 
be able to resist the future efforts of England, France and 
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Spain to change her labor policy, cannot now be determined. 
That England has especially used her influence, for years past, 
to accomplish this change of policy will not be disputed. 

After referring to the great productiveness of the island, and 
its large and increasing commerce, the Senate Committee 
further remark : 


“When we consider that more than two-thirds of the whole area of the 
island is susceptible of culture, and that not a tenth part of it is now culti- 
vated, we may form some idea of the immense development which would be 
given to its industry by a change from a system of monopoly and despotism 
to free trade and free institutions. Whatever may be the enhanced cost of 
production, caused by the increased value of labor, it will be nearly if not 
quite compensated by the removal of export duties; and of those levied on 
articles produced in the United States, which are now by unjust discrimina- 
tion virtually excluded from consumption.” 


It cannot be disguised but that the only purpose sought to 
be accomplished by the British Government through this anti- 
slavery policy is to prevent Cuba from becoming a part of our 
Confederacy. 

Lord Palmerston, who has been the head and front of the 
governmental abolition movement in England, has officially 
stated that “if the negro population in Cuba were rendered 
free, that fact would create a most powerful element of resist- 
ance to any scheme for annexing Cuba to the United States !” 
There is some truth in this assertion, but then, it must not be 
supposed that emancipation is possible in Cuba. We do not 
believe that the people of Cuba, with our example before 
them, will ever permit the Spanish Government to yield to 
England in this respect, although the Court of Madrid has on 
one or two occasions been induced to attempt it. Besides 
viewing every future attempt of this kind on the part of fo- 
reign powers, including Spain, as a despotic interference by 
force and fraud against the rightful sovereignty of a neighboring 
people, to the enjoyment at least of their domestic institutions, 
who in such an event would revolt against the usurpation, the 
Government of the United States would be bound to enforce 
its rule of non-intervention in the affairs of this continent by 
European powers, to shield the people of Cuba from the econ- 
sequences of a successful combination of this nature against 
them. Again, if influenced either by cowardice or cruelty, 
Spain should succeed in treacherously declaring bound labor 
abolished in Cuba, the people would, under our well esta- 
blished and defined principle of local sovereignty, be entitled 
to institute or re-establish whatever domestic institutions, con- 
sistent with the constitution of the United States, they might 
think best calculated to promote their prosperity as a State. 
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With the view of abolishing slavery in Cuba, and to prevent 
its annexation to the United States, a warm and energetic cor- 
respondence was opened between the English and Spanish 
Cabinets on the subject of the slave trade, and of emancipa- 
tion in Cuba, in 1841, which was continued, at intervals, until 
1856. This correspondence* was conducted on the part of 
Great Britain by Lord Aberdeen, Sir E. Bulwer, Lord John 
Russell, and Lord Palmerston. For Spain, by Sefior Bertran 
de Lis, Conde de Alcoy, and the Marquis de Miraflores. 
England first aimed to establish by treaty, in Cuba, a British 
tribunal with authority to decide the status of negroes apply- 
— it. 

his audacious and insulting proposition of England to exa- 
mine into the right of Cuba to the enjoyment of her domestic 
institutions, and to create in the mind of the African the 
impression that he is not only held to labor in violation of law, 
but that he is the true owner of the soil by the fruits of which 
he is sustained, was entertained by Spain, and sent to Cuba in 
1841 for consultation. The character of the various remon- 
strances against this insidious attempt of England to aboli- 
tionize Cuba, clearly indicate the reasons that compelled 
England and France to recede for a time. 

The Junta de Fomento of Havana sent to the court a protest 
signed by Count Villanueva (the intendant of the island), as 
president of that body, which says: 


“Tt is not to be presumed that any white man will be disposed to submit 
to so hard a fate. They will all prefer to emigrate to foreign countries to 
earn their livelihood and save the lives of their children, if they do not pre- 
viously adopt the course which a state of desperation would prescribe.” 

“There has been but one feeling or opinion since the arrival of the 
publications in question from Madrid, which is, that the island would be 
irrevocably lost by it to the mother country, and to its inhabitants, who 
would prefer any extreme to the calamity of sacrificing their fortunes, 
endangering their lives, and remaining in a state of subordination to the 
negroes.” ’t 


The Ayuntamiento of Havana declared that, if Spain should 
consent to and confirm the proposition, “It would be produc- 
tive of a bloody revolution in Cuba.” This is a fair specimen 
of the language employed everywhere throughout the island 
in protesting against the efforts of England to induce Spain to 
perpetrate so crnel a wrong upon the people of Cuba. 

As has been stated, the correspondence between the two 





* See “Report on the Slave Trade,” published by authority of the British 
Parliament in 1853; and “ Correspondence on the Slave Trade,” published by 
order of the House of Commons, 1841. 

+ “Correspondence on the Slave Trade,” ete. 
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governments, on the kindred subjects of prohibiting the slave 
trade and of abolishing slavery in Cuba, extended over several 
years. During this period, the diplomatists of both countries 
“snubbed ” each other in the most undignified manner. The 
Cabinet of Madrid having the best of the controversy, how- 
ever, repeatedly placed the Cabinet of England in a most 
unenviable position. The following extracts from a note of 
Lord John Pacesli to the English minister at Madrid, dated 
January 31, 1853, closed this exciting controversy on the part 
of the ‘British Government. Lord John Russell s says: 


“Your lordship may be assured, that however friendly the counsels of her 
Majesty may be to Spain, whatever may be the interest of this country not 
to see Cuba in the hands of any other power than Spain, yet, in the eyes of 
the people of this country, the destruction of a trade which conveys the na- 
tives of Africa to become slaves in Cuba, will furnish a large compensation 
for such a transfer. For such an exhibition of public feeling the government 
of Spain should be prepared.” 


To this threatening note the Spanish government replied, 


DO. 


through Conde de Aleoy, February 9, 1853: 


“ler Majesty’s government has seen with deep regret the hint made by 
your lordship as to the effect which the supposed increase of the slave-trade 
is likely to produce on the opinion of England, with regard to the manner of 
viewing the fact of the island of Cuba being taken possession of by another 
power; and I assure your lordship that what on this subject is particularly 
painful to her Majesty’s government, and even more regretable than any con- 
siderations affecting the immediate interests of Spain, is the melancholy 
reflection that the change of opinion in England, which your lordship anti- 
cipates, would be a triumph for the partisans of force, and a defeat of the 
upholders of right ; because from the moment in which it should be declared 
that, for more or less plausible reasons, although not connected with the 
questions of right, it is lawful to look with indifference at the spoliation 
of one nation by another nation, the subversion of all principles and the 
oblivion of the law of nations, on which the peace of the world is resting, 
would then be sanctioned, , ' P 

“ At all events, the government, who knows the loyalty and the noble 
feelings of the Spanish nation, is well aware that should the case arrive for 
it to defend her right, this nation will do her duty as she has done on former 
occasions, without counting the elements of resistance, and relying only on 
God and the sanctity of her cause, and on her constancy and valor.” 


In reviewing this correspondence in connexion with sub- 
sequent developments implicating the French Government 
also, John 8. Thrasher, in his preliminary Essay, justly 
remarks: 

“This. position of Spain towards England, was soon after 
changed for one of complete harmony with regard to the 
social and political relations of Cuba, and it is somewhat 
remarkable that the change in the position of the Spanish 
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With the view of abolishing slavery in Cuba, and to prevent 
its annexation to the United States, a warm and energetic cor- 
respondence was opened between the English and Spanish 
Cabinets on the subject of the slave trade, and of emancipa- 
tion in Cuba, in 1841, which was continued, at intervals, until 
1856. This correspondence* was conducted on the part of 
Great Britain by Lord Aberdeen, Sir E. Bulwer, Lord John 
Russell, and Lord Palmerston. For Spain, by Sefior Bertran 
de Lis, Conde de Alcoy, and the Marquis de Miraflores. 
England first aimed to establish by treaty, in Cuba, a British 
tribunal with authority to decide the status of negroes apply- 
ing for it. 

his audacious and insulting proposition of England to exa- 
mine into the right of Cuba to the enjoyment of her domestic 
institutions, and to create in the mind of the African the 
impression that he is not only held to labor in violation of law, 
but that he is the true owner of the soil by the fruits of which 
he is sustained, was entertained by Spain, and sent to Cuba in 
1841 for consultation. The character of the various remon- 
strances against this insidious attempt of England to aboli- 
tionize Cuba, clearly indicate the reasons that compelled 
England and France to recede for a time. 

The Junta de Fomento of Havana sent to the court a protest 
signed by Count Villanueva (the intendant of the island), as 
president of that body, which says: 


“Tt is not to be presumed that any white man will be disposed to snbmit 
to so hard a fate. They will all prefer to emigrate to foreign countries to 
earn their livelihood and save the lives of their children, if they do not pre- 
viously adopt the course which a state of desperation would prescribe.” 

“There has been but one feeling or opinion since the arrival of the 
publications in question from Madrid, which is, that the island would be 
irrevocably lost by it to the mother country, and to its inhabitants, who 
would prefer any extreme to the calamity of sacrificing their fortunes, 
endangering their lives, and remaining in a state of subordination to the 
negroes.”’t 


The Ayuntamiento of Havana declared that, if Spain should 
consent to and confirm the proposition, “It would be produc- 
tive of a bloody revolution in Cuba.” This is a fair specimen 
of the language employed everywhere throughout the island 
in protesting against the efforts of England to induce Spain to 
perpetrate so ernel a wrong upon the people of Cuba. 

As has been stated, the saereaadiphien between the two 








* See “Report on the Slave Trade,” published by authority of the British 
Parliament in 1853; and “Correspondence on the Slave Trade,” published by 
order of the House of Commons, 1841. 
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governments, on the kindred subjects of prohibiting the slave 


trade and of abolishing slavery in Cuba, extended over several 
years. During this period, the diplomatists of both countries 
“snubbed ” each other in the most undignified manner. The 
Cabinet of Madrid having the best of the controversy, how- 
ever, repeatedly placed the Cabinet of England in a most 
unenviable peeves The following extracts from a note of 


Lord John Russell to the English minister at Madrid, dated 


January 31, 1853, closed this exciting controversy on the part 
of the British Government. Lord John Russell & says 


“Your lordship may be assured, that however friendly the counsels of her 
Majesty may be to Spain, whatever may be the interest of this country not 
to see Cuba in the hands of any other power than Spain, yet, in the eyes of 
the people of this country, the destruction of a trade which conveys the na- 
tives of Africa to become slaves in Cuba, will furnish a large compensation 
for such a transfer. For such an exhibition of public feeling the government 
of Spain should be prepared.” 


To this threatening note the Spanish government replied, 
through Conde de Aleoy, February 9, 1853: 


“Ter Majesty’s government has seen with deep regret the hint made by 
your lordship as to the effect which the supposed increase of the slave-trade 
is likely to produce on the opinion of England, with regard to the manner of 
viewing the fact of the island of Cuba being taken possession of by another 
power; and I assure your lordship that what on tiis subject is particularly 
painful to her Majesty’s government, and even more regretable than any con- 
siderations affecting the immediate interests of Spain, is the melancholy 
reflection that the change of opinion in England, which your lordship anti- 
cipates, would be a triumph for the partisans of force, and a defeat of the 
upholders of right ; because from the momeut in which it should be declared 
that, for more or less plausible reasons, although not connected with the 
questions of right, it is lawful to look with indifference at the spoliation 
of one nation by another nation, the subversion of all principles and the 
oblivion of the Jaw of nations, on which the peace of the world is resting, 
would then be sanctioned. ° ” . 

“At all events, the government, who knows the loyalty and the noble 
feelings of the Spanish nation, is well aware that should the case arrive for 
it to defend her right, this nation will do her duty as she has done on former 
occasions, without counting the elements of resistance, and relying only on 
God and the sanctity of her cause, and on her constancy and valor.” 


In reviewing this correspondence in connexion with sub- 
sequent developments implicating the French Government 
also, John S. Thrasher, in his preliminary Essay, justly 
remar is: 

“ This position of Spain towards England, was soon after 
changed for one of eee harmony with regard to the 
social and political relations of Cuba, and it is somewhat 
remarkable that the change in the position of the Spanish 
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Government was so sudden and unexpected by England, that 
conflicting despatches were written on the same day to each 
other, by the Secretary for Foreign Affairs in London, and the 
British minister at Madrid. On the 16th of March, 1853, the 
Earl of Clarendon writes to Lord Howden that the position of 
Spain ‘endangers the friendly relations between the two 
countries ;? and on the same day Lord Howden writes to the 
Earl of Clarendon, that ‘the Spanish government has agreed 
to a settlement of a question which has long been a matter of 
painful discussion and dispute.’ What the conditions of this 
settlement were, can only be partially conjectured from subse- 
quent events, and from the measures taken by Spain in Cuba. 
Lord John Russell stated in Parliament, on the 4th of May 
following, that they were satisfactory to England. 

Coincident with this arrangement between England and 
Spain, there are two remarkable statements made by British 
statesmen. On the occasion of the rejection by the United 
States, of the proposition made by England and France, to 
enter into a tripartite treaty relative to Cuba, Lord John Rus- 
sell directs the British minister at Washington to say to the 
American Secretary of State : 


‘Finally, while fully admitting the right of the United States to reject 
the proposal made by Lord Malmesbury, and Mons. de Turgot, Great Britain 
must at once resume her entire liberty, and upon any occasion that may call 
for it, be free to act either singly or in conjunction with other powers as to 
her may seem fit.’ 


Lord Clarendon, while Secretary for Foreign Affairs, subse- 
quently made in Parliament this celebrated announcement 
relative to the united policy of England and France : 


‘I will further add that the union between the two governments has not 
been confined to the Eastern question. The happy accord and good under- 
standing between France and England, have been extended beyond the 
Eastern policy to the policy affecting all parts of the world, and I am 
heartily rejoiced to say, that there is no portion of the two hemispheres 
with regard to which the policy of the two countries, however heretofore 
antagonistic, is not now in entire harmony.’ 


The foregoing extracts, with the subsequent measures taken 
by Spain in Cuba, render it evident that the political relations 
of the island to England, which were for a long time the sub- 
ject of warm discussion, have experienced a radical change. 
The conduct of the British naval commanders in the mid- 
American waters last winter, sustains this view.” 

That Mr. Thrasher’s conclusions are correct, tNere is little 
doubt, though we do not believe these European powers will 
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accomplish their purposes in relation to Cuba or any other 
portion of the American continent. But we must pass from 
the consideration of the policy of European cabinets to that of 
our own government, 

Although no example is recorded in the history of European 
nations, ancient or modern, from which to draw precedents in 
support of this measure of President Buchanan, yet the 
absence of such precedents is doubly compensated by the 
magnanimity and patriotism of his policy, which is in com- 
mon with the uniform practice of the United States in her 
dealings with other nations. 

It is not proposed to do violence to any principle of inter- 
national law, in entering into negotiation for the purchase of 
Cuba from Spain, but on the contrary, the proposition to 
purchase is indinative of a desire on the part of the executive 
authority of this country to pay deference to past usages in 
such cases; usages, however, established, as has been suggested, 
by the magnanimity of our own government, and never prac- 
tised by any other nation, for they invariably extend their 
dominions by the power of conquest, while we extend ours by 
purchase, or by peaceful annexation. 

It is a matter of surprise that the opponents of this measure 
hinge their argument almost solely upon the supposed objection 
of Spain to dispose of the island. They go so far as to denounce 
it as an attempt of the administration to despoil that nation of 
one of her fairest provinces, entirely ignoring at the same time 
all interests of the inhabitants of Cuba in the annexation of 
their own country to the United States. It is obvious these 
objections originate in a false conception of the rights of the 
people of Cuba, and are utterly repugnant to every principle 
of justice. Indeed, the first objection, and the ouly one of 
weight, that suggests itself to the mind of the statesman, to 
the proposed purchase of Cuba, is the possibility that her 
people might not be willing to consummate the transfer; and 
that the appearance of the transaction partakes too much of a 
sordid financial business arrangement,‘ and not sufficiently of 
that spirit of liberty and independence which should have long 
since severed the unnatural and cruel connexion subsisting 
between Cuba and Spain. But regarded in its true light, the 
proposition toe purchase Cuba is merely a proposition to pur- 
chase from Spain the governmental right she claims to exercise 
over that island, and vest it in a free sovereign people, in 
which the community of Cuba would thus become merged. 

These Republicans, in their zeal to defend the rights of Spain 
to Cuba, seem to forget that, by a fair application of their 
reasoning and the adoption of their ethics, the same title as 
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the crown of Spain now possesses to Cuba, could be acquired 
by the United States, in less time than would be oceupied in 
the transmission of an official communication from our govern- 
ment to the court at Madrid, reeapitulating the many outrages 
committed by Spanish officials in Cuba against the rights of 
American citizens.* 


Although we can find among European nations no precedent, 
as has been remarked, for the liberal and just policy of the 
United States in the aequisition of territory, there are nume- 
rous examples for another policy, or rather another right—-the 
right of self-defence. In seeking for precedents, in the 
intercourse between foreign nations, for the course pursued 
by the administration in regard to the purchase of Cuba, it is 
a little strange that the oppositionists of the measure did not 
meet with them in all their reading. 


“« Self-defence is the first law of nature, and it must be recognised by every 
code which proposes to regulate the conditions and relations of man.” 


Thus wrote Lord Ashburton to Secretary Webster, in 1842, 


* In their Report of the 24th of January, in the House of Representatives, 
the majority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, of which Mr. Branch was 
chairman, in referring to those outrages, and the liability of their future occur- 
rence, say: 

“Nothing can be more irritating to an independent and spirited nation, or 
better calculated to precipitate collisions, than to have such vast and delicate 
interests as our most important eoastwise intercourse compelled to pass almost 
within hail of foreign fortifications, and to run the gauntlet of alien fleets. Hence, 
our relations with Spain are constantly of a semi-hostile character, and our 
minister at Madrid can do little else than wrangle with the government to which 
he is accredited about high-handed outrages and petty grievances inflicted upon 
our citizens, which Spanish officials in Cuba are armed with full power to inflict, 
but none to redress, 

“The following list of unredressed cases, pending in 1854, resembles more the 
criminal docket of a county court than the portfolio of a minister plenipoten- 
trary :— 

“The bark Zulette. 

“Claim of the heirs of Alexander D. Harang. 

“The bark Godefroy. 

“Imprisonment of Mr. West. 

“Shipwreck of the North Carolina. 

“ Prisoners taken at Contoy. 

“The Crescent City. 

“Schooner Manchester. 

“Firing with ball at the Black Warrior. 

‘A large number of claims arising out of the irregular repeal of an order 
admitting grain and timber free of duty. 

“ Reclamations for port and navigation duties improperly exacted. 

“If some of these cases have been settled since 1854, others have been added 
to the docket, and it is not likely that it will be reduced whilst our present rela- 
tions to the island are maintained.” 
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in referring to the burning of the steamer Caroline in American 

waters, by “order of the British authorities, during the Canadian 
rebellion: Suppose a certain contingency should arise, and 
Cuba must fall into other hands than those of Spain, is it not 
possible that the application of this paramount law of self- 
defence might become necessary? Is it believed for a moment 
that the American people would allow this gem of the seas 
to fall into the hands of European despotism, when once freed 
from the grasp of the Spanish crown?! 

Again, it should be borne in mind, that all titles to any por- 
tion of this continent, claimed to be vested in any European 
nation, are the result of conquest ; and, if this mode of acquiring 
title to foreign territory is legitimate and just for European 
nations, how much more legitimate and just for the United 
States to exercise this right in rescuing a neighboring people, 
who are anxious to join our country, from tyranny and despot- 
ism. It is not for us to advocate any such rule of action, 
although it is the recognised law of European powers, engrafted 
in their international code, and governing their intercourse 
with each other and with foreign people. Yet, were we 
governed by the rule of other nations, we would be justified in 
acquiring a title to Cuba, without the investment of one dollar 
ot money. 

The United States can entertain no ill-will towards Spain ; 
on the contrary, she can claim our deepest sympathy. Once 
the most flourishing and refined nation in Europe, she has now 
fallen into the hands of England and France, and is being 

rapidly absorbed by these nations, who have ever proved her 
worst enemies, while the United States was always her friend. 

It is true that our government has been compelled, occasion- 
ally, to differ with Spain; but then she has uniformly been 
treated with great forbearance and magnanimity by us. We 
could not save to her Cuba, if we would, for she has been losing 
ground everywhere for the last three centuries,* and no human 


* The following provinees have been lost to Spain during a period of a little 
less than three hundred years: 
1565.—Malta surrendered to Knights of St. John. 
1620.—Navarre and Bearne ceded to France. 
1640.—Portugal was lest. 
1649.—Reusselon lest. 
1648.—Netherlands became independent. 
1626.—Barbadoes seized by the English. 
1665.—Jamaica seized by the English. 
1704.—Gibraltar taken by the English. 
1718.—Lucas taken by the English. 
1759.—Dominica taken by the English. 
1797.—Trinidad taken by the English. 
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power can avert her final extinction as an independent nation ; 
yet this ought not to influence us to take advantage of her weak- 
ness, nor should it induce us to allow others to do so. 

It is asfoolish and unjust to condemn Spain for that exhibition 
of national pride she evinces in her efforts to retain what little 
remains of her once extended domains, as it is syeophantal and 
cowardly to consult England or France in regard to our conti- 
nental policy, whether in the acquisition of the island of Cuba 
or any other portion of this continent. 

Of twenty-three provinces lost to Spain within the last three 
hundred years, these two grasping nations—England and 
France—have wrested from her thirteen of the finest and most 
valuable of them all, while the United States have acquired 
two—West and East Florida—by purchase, which has become 
our settled policv* in as great a degree as it has always been 
the policy of European nations to acquire dominion by fraud 
and conquest. Insettling upon a line of policy, whether do- 
mestic or foreign, this Republic should at all times be governed 
by considerations of truth and justice ; for, strange as it may 
seem to the superficial observer, it is nevertheless a fact, that 
the opposite policy—the force and fraud system—recognised in 
the international code of European nations, has either worked 
their ruin, or is now rapidly undermining whatever of that 
slender fabric on which they now rest. Keeping in view 
these important truths, the President places the acquisition of 
Cuba upon just and patriotic grounds, and is sustained in this 
great measure of his administration by the wise statesmen who 
have gone before him. 

Among them are Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James 
Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, Martin Van Buren, 
James K. Polk, Edward Everett, Franklin Pierce, and William 





17th Century.—New Grenada, Guadaloupe, and half St. Domingo seized by the 


French, 
18th Century.—Sardinia ceded to the Duke of Savoy. 
, 7 Oran and Mazalquin ceded to Moroceo. 
7 North of Italy ceded to the Bourbons. 


1759.—Sicily and Naples emancipated. 
1819.—Florida sold to the United States, 
1821.—Half St. Domingo lost. 
1825.—Mexico finally lost. 

* It is true that Congress authorized the President to take possession of East 
Florida on the 15th of January, 1811, and of West Florida on the 13th February, 
1813, though these two colonies were not ceded to us by treaty until the 22d 
February, 1819. It is also well known that we first conquered Mexico, and could 
have held her, under the European rule of the right of conquest, yet we magna- 
nimously released her, and paid fifteen millions of dollars for a small portion of 
the territory—California—of that vast country. 
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L. Marcy. The first of these statesmen, Mr. Jefferson, in a 
letter to President Madison, dated the 27th April, 1809, refer- 
ring to the policy Napoleon would probably pursue towards 
the United States, says :— 


“THe ought to be satisfied with having forced her (Great Britain) to revoke 
the orders on which he pretended to retaliate, and to be particularly satisfied 
with us, by whose unyielding adherence to principle she has been forced into 
the revocation. He ought the more to conciliate our good will, as we can be 
such an obstacle to the new career opening on him in the Spanish colonies. 
That be would give us the Floridas to withhold intercourse with the residue 
of those colonies cannot be doubted. But that is no price, because they are 
ours in'the first moment of the first war, and until a war they are of no par- 
ticular necessity to us. But, although with difficulty, he will consent to our 
receiving Cuba into our Union, to prevent our aid to Mexico and the other 
provinces, That would be a price, and I would immediately erect a column 
on the southernmost limit of Cuba, and inscribe on it a ne plus ultra as to us 
in that direction. We should then have only to include the north in our con- 
federacy, which would be, of course, in the first war, and we should have 
such an empire for liberty as she has never surveyed since the creation; and 
I am persuaded no constitution was ever before so well calculated as ours for 
extensive empire and self-government. * = - 

“Tt will not be objected to receiving Cuba that no limit can then be drawn 
to our future acquisitions. Cuba can be defended by us without a navy, and 
this develops the principle which ought to limit our views. Nothing should 
ever be accepted which would require a navy to defend it.” 


Again, in writing to President Monroe on the 23d June, 
1823, he says :— 


“ For certainly her (Cuba’s) addition to our confederacy is exactly what is 
wanting to advance our power as a nation to the point of its utmost interest.” 


And in another letter to the same, on the 24th October, 
1823, he says: 


“T candidly confess that I have ever looked on Cuba as the most interesting 
addition which could ever be made to our system of States. The control 
which, with Florida Point, this island would give us over the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the countries and isthmus bordering on it, would fill up the measure of 
our political well-being.” 


John Quincey Adams, while Secretary of State under Mr. 
Monroe, in a despatch to Mr. Nelson, our minister at Madrid, 
of the 28th April, 1823, says :— 


“In the war between France and Spain, now commencing, other interests, 
peculiarly ours, will in all probability be deeply involved. Whatever may be the 
issue of this war as between those two European powers, it may be taken for 
granted that the dominion of Spain upon the American continents, north and 
south, is irrecoverably gone. But the is'ands of Cuba and Porto Rico still 
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remain nominally and so far really dependent upon her, that she yet possesses 
the power of transferring her own dominion over them, together with the 
possession of them, to others. These islands, from their local position are 
natural appendages to the North American continent, and one of them (Cuba) 
almost in sight of our shores, from a multitude of considerations, has become 
an object of transcendent importance to the commercial and political interests 
of our Union. Its commanding position, with reference to ihe Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the West India seas, the character of its population, its situation mid- 
way between our southern coast and the island of St. Domingo, its safe and 
capacious harbor of the Havana, fronting a long line of our shores destitute 
of the same advantage, the nature of its productions and of its wants, furnish- 
ing the supplies and needing the returns of a commerce immensely profitable 
and mutually beneficial, give it an importance in the sum of our national in- 
terests with which that of no other foreign territory can be compared, and 
little infer'or to that which binds the different members of this Union toge- 
ther. Such, indeed, are, between the interests of that island and of this coun- 
try, the geographical, commercial, moral, and political relations formed by 
nature, gathering in the progress of time, and even now verging to maturity, 
that, in looking forward to the probable course of events, for the short period 
of half a century, it is scarcely possible to resist the conviction that the an- 
nexation of Cuba to our federal republic will be indispensable to the continu- 
ance and integrity of the Union itself. It is obvious, however, that for this 
event we are not yet prepared. Numerous and formidable objections to the 
extension of our territorial dominions beyond sea, present themselves to the 
first contemplation of the subject: obstacles to the system of policy by which 
alone that result can be compassed and maintained, are to be foreseen and 
surmounted, both from at home and abroad; but there are laws of political 
as well as of physical gravitation; and if an apple, severed by the tempest 
from its native tree, cannot choose but fall to the ground, Cuba, forcibly dis- 
joined from its own unnatural connexion with Spain, and incapable of self- 
support, can gravitate* only towards the North American Union, which, by 
the same law of nature, cannot cast her off from its bosom. 

“The transfer of Cuba to Great Britain would be an event unpropitious to 
the interests of this Union. This opinion is so generally entertained, that 
even the groundless rumors that it was about to be accomplished, which have 
spread abroad, and are still teeming, may be traced to the deep and almost 
universal feeling of aversion to it, and to the alarm which the mere proba- 
bility of its occurrence has stimulated. The question both of our right and 
of our power to prevent it, if necessary by force, already obtrudes itself upon 
our councils, and the administration is called upon, in the performance of its 
duties to the nation, at least to use all the means within its competency to 
guard against and forefend it.” 


On April 27, 1825, Mr. Clay, Secretary of State, in a dispatch 
to Mr. A. H. Everett, our minister at Madrid, instructing him 
to use his exertions to induce Spain to make peace with her 
revolted colonies, says : 


“The United States are satisfied with the present condition of those islands 
(Cuba and Porto Rico) in the hands of Spain, and with their ports open to 
our commerce, as they are now open.t This government desires no political 





* The origin of this expression has been attributed to Senator Seward. 
_ + The most oppressive restrictions have been placed on our trade with Cuba 
since the date of this note. 
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change of that condition. The population itself of the islands is incompetent 
at present, from its composition and its amount, to maintain self-government. 
The maritime force of the neighboring republics of Mexico and Colombia is 
not now, nor is it likely shortly to be, adequate to the protection of those 
islands, if the conquest of them were effected. The United States would en- 
tertain constant apprehensions of their passing from their possession to that 
of some less friendly sovereignty ; and of all the European powers, this coun- 
try prefers that Cuba and Porto Rico should remain dependent on Spain. If 
the war should continue between Spain and the new republics, and those 
islands should become the object and the theatre of it, their fortunes have 
such a connexion with the prosperity of the United States, that they could 
not be indifferent spectators; and the possible contingencies of such a pro- 
tracted war might bring upon the government of the United States duties and 
obligations, the performance of which, however painful it should be, they 
might not be at liberty to decline.” 


The “ Ostend manifesto” of Ministers Buchanan, Soulé, and 
Mason, against which the opposition made so great an outcry 
during the late presidential campaign, contains no stranger 
language than isembraced in these despatches; ; and yet the views 
of Adams and Jefferson, on this subject, were sustained by the 
people of the country when in its infancy. The same determina- 
tion not to allow Cuba to fall into other hands than those of 
Spain, or to secure it to the United States, has characterized 
every administration, with one or two exceptions, from the pe- 
riod of the annexation of Louisiana until the present time. In 
the commencement of their report, the Senate Committee say :— 
“Tt is not considered necessary to enlarge upon the vast im- 
portance of the acquisition of the island of Cuba by the United 
States. To doso would be as much a work of supererogation as 
to demonstrate an elementary problem in mathematics, or one 
of those axioms of ethics or philosophy which have been uni- 
versally received for ages. The ultimate acquisition of Cuba 
may be considered a fixed purpose of the United States—a pur- 
pose resulting from political and geographical necessities which 
have been recognised by all parties and all administrations, 
and in regard to which the popular voice has been expressed 
with a unanimity unsurpassed on any question of national 
policy that has heretofore engaged the public mind. 

The purchase and annexation of Louisiana led, as a neces- 
sary corollary, to that of Florida, and both point with unerring 
certainty to ‘the acquisition of Cuba. The sparse and feeble 
population of what is now the great West called in 1800 for 
the free navigation of the Mississippi, and the enforcement of 
the right of deposit at New Orleans. In three years not only 
were these privileges secured, but the whole of the magnificent 
domain of Louisiana was ours. Who now doubts the wisdom 
of a measure which at the time was denounced with a violence 
until then unparalleled in our political history ? 
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From the day we acquired Louisiana, the attention of our 
ablest statesmen was fixed on Cuba. What the possession of 
the mouth of the Mississippi had been to the people of the 
West, that of Cuba became to the nation. To cast the eye upon 
the map was sufficient to predict its destiny. A brief reference 
will show the importance attached to the question by our lead- 
ing statesmen, and the steadiness and perseverance with which 
they have endeavored to hasten the consummation of so vital a 
measure.” 

In 1848 an effort was made by President Polk to purchase 
Cuba, and Mr. Buchanan, then Secretary of State, authorized 
Mr. R. M. Saunders to propose the payment of one hundred 
millions of dollars, in case Spain should regard the proposition 
to purchase with favor. 

The following statesman-like letter of Mr. Everett,* of Dee. 
1, 1852, to the Compte de Sartiges, rejecting the joint propo- 
sition of the French and British governments for a tripartite 
convention with the United States, disclaiming severally and 


collectively all intention to obtain possession of the island of 


Cuba, and respectively binding themselves to discountenance 
all attempts to that effect on the part of any power or indivi- 
duals whatever, we quote with pride, excepting, however, to 


© 


the conclusions of the ‘closing —— relating to the rapid 
improvement of Spain during the last twenty-five years : 


‘Spain, meantime, has retained of her extensive dominions in this hemi- 
sphere but the two islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. A respectful sympathy 
for the fortunes of an ancient ally and a gallant people, with whom the United 
States have ever maintained the most friendly relations, would, if no other 
reason existed, make it our duty to leave her in the undisturbed possession 
of this little remnant of her mighty trans-Atlantic empire. The President 
desires to do so. No word or deed of his will ever question her title or 
shake her possession. But can it be expected to last very long? Can it 
resist this mighty current in the fortunes of the world? Is it desirable that 
it should do so? Can it be for the interest of Spain to cling to a possession 
that can only be maintained by a garrison of twenty-five or thirty thousand 
troops, a powerful naval force, and an annual expenditure for both arms of the 
service of at least twelve millions of dollars? Ouba, at this moment, costs 
more to Spain than the entire naval and military establishment of the United 
States costs the Federal Government. So far from being really injured by 
the loss of this island, there is no doubt that, were it peacefully transferred 
to the United States, a prosperous commerce between Cuba and Spain, re- 
sulting from ancient associations and common language and tastes, would 
be far more productive than the best contrived system of colonial taxation. 


* Had other statesmen, of the same political school with Mr. Everett, main- 
tained a like elevated and commanding position relative to Central America, much 
difficulty would have been avoided, and the Clayton-Bulwer treaty would not 
now embarrass the action of our government. 
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Such, notoriously, has been the result to Great Britain of the establishment 
of the independence of the United States. The decline of Spain, from the 
position which she held in the time of Charles the Fifth, is coeval with the 
foundation of her colonial system ; while, within twenty-five years, and since 
the loss of most of her colonies, she has entered upon a course of rapid 
improvement unkown since the abdication of that Emperor.” 


In a letter written by Secretary Marcy, during the first year 
of President Pierce’s administration, to our minister at Madrid, 
Pierre Soulé, he sustains the position assumed by Mr. Everett, 
and urges the importance of watching closely the movements 
of England and France in regard to Cuba. 

If the authorities we have brought in requisition, and the 
quotations made from official correspondence, on the question 
of the annexation of Cuba to the United States, are not con- 
clusive as to the uniform policy of our government in favor of 
the acquisition of that island, then all further efforts to satisfy 
the Republican party of the truth of our position may as well 
be abandoned. If the patriotic examples of Adams and Clay 
have lost all their claims upon the successors of the ancient Whig 
party, no consideration can be expected to be given by them 
to the opinions of Jefferson and Monroe. They appear deter- 
mined to resist every measure looking to the growth and pro- 
gress of the United States, originating with and upheld by the 
Democratic party, however just and politic. 

The minority of the Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, of which Mr. Ritchie was chairman, in speaking for the 

tepublican party on this subject, affect to ridicule the humane 

considerations advanced by President Buchanan in his last 
annual message, wherein he urges the acquisition of Cuba as 
a means to prevent the slave-trade. They say— 


“We believe we are quite as much opposed to the slave-irade, and quite 
as desirous that ‘ benighted Africa’ should be civilized as is the President, 
and yet we do not think ourselves called upon, under existing circumstances, 
either for the one or the other purpose, to ‘acquire Cuba from Spain either 
by purchase’ or by conquest. In fact, since the message of the President 
was sent to Congress, circumstances have occurred which show that the 
African slave-trade is carried on, if not tolerated, in another ‘spot in the 
civilized world’ besides Cuba.* It is a fect that slaves from Africa have 
lately been landed and disposed of in the United States, apparently with little 
attempt at concealment, and that hitherto the attempts that have been made 
to bring the importers and the purchasers of the said African slaves to justice 
have been wholly unavailing.” 


* This undignified insinuation evidently refers to the Yacht Wanderer, which 
is supposed to have landed two or three hundred Africans on our southern coast 
recently, all the parties to which have been arrested and lodged in jail. This is 
the only case of the kind that has occurred during a period of fifty years, and in 
this case the parties have been justly dealt with. 
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When it is remembered that the annual importation of Afri- 
can slaves now reaches nearly twenty-five thousand, with all the 
horrors attending the existing mode of transportation, it is a 
matter of the greatest surprise that these political philanthro- 
pists, who claim to be the exclusive friends of the negro, should 
shrink from the responsibility of supporting a measure which 
is certain to extinguish it. Nor is the importation of the Afri- 
cans to the Spanish islands the worst feature connected with 
giavery there. Whatever may be the cause, the inhumanity 
aud cruelty of the system in Cuba is of a character to excite 
the commiseration of the most thoughtless and unfeeling. In 
referring to it, Judge Atwater, from whom we before ‘quoted, 
says— 


“Take, for example, the routine of slave-life on a sugar plantation in the 
boiling season. At four o’clock in the morning the bell calls to Jabor, and in 
fifteen minutes every slave must be at his post. The field gangs repair forth- 
with to their labor, which is continued without intermission till ten, when 
there is a pause of half an hour for breakfast, eaten on the spot where they 
are at work. Labor is then resumed, and continued till two or half-past, 
when there is another interval of half an hour for luncheon, After which 
work is commenced, and continued till nine in the evening, when the bell 
sounds for the slaves to repair to their quarters. As these are frequently two 
or three miles distant from their place of labor, they are frequently not 
reached before ten, after which they must provide their own suppers, and 
perform such other labor as their own necessities or that of their families 
may require. This is continued during the whole sugar-making season, last- 
ing from four to six months. I speak of the routine observed upon the plan- 
tation with which I was most familiar, situated some fifty miles west of Ha- 
vana, and regarded as a model one in every respect. It embraced an area of 
about four square miles, and employed over seven hundred slaves. Some- 
what different regulations of course obtain on the different estates, but where 
they vary from that described, the comparison would not usually be in their 
favor. On some plantations, for example, the work of the day ceases for an 
hour only for refreshment, from eleven to twelve, and the evening bell does 
not sound the signal for quarters till ten. How long the human system can 
endure such protracted exertion each may judge for himself. The value of 
human slave-life in no way enters into the Cuban planter’s estimate, except 
as an item of pecuniary profit or loss. This is well illustrated by the remark 
of the proprietor of the estate to which I have referred, who stated that he 
had made 8,000 boxes of sugar the previous year at a loss of ten per cent. of 
his hands, and that with the increased price of sugar that year he should 
make a large profit if he could increase the number of boxes to 10,000 at a 
loss of fifteen per cent. of his slaves, which he proposed to do, And yet this 
gentleman was liberally educated, of most refined and engaging manners, 
had travelled extensively in the United States, and doubtless possessed of as 
humane feelings as any planter in Cuba. It would be easy to enumerate 
instances of inhuman cruelty and disregard of life towards this miserable 
class of beings, which fell under my own observation, but such is not my 
purpose. General results can only be glanced at. And that we have not 
been miszuided in tegard to the treatment of slaves in Cuba, and the estimate 
here placed upon slave-life, is further proved from the published statistics. 
By the census of 1842, the number of slaves on the island was 436,459. In 
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1853 the number was less than 400,000, being a decrease of near 40,000, 
while none are exported, although the importation during at least a part of 
that period amounted, as near as could be estimated, at over 15,000 per an- 
num. And of all the slaves now on the island it is said that not less than 
one-half are native Africans. Contrast this with the rapid natural increase 
of the slave population in the States, remembering at the same time, the 
largely increased profits of slave labor in Cuba, and it will not be difficult, 
even without other proof, to assign the true cause for this extraordinary 
decrease of the most naturally prolific of the human races.’ 


The annexation of Cuba to the United States would not only 
obviate to a great extent this frightful cruelty, but it would 
also subserve another important interest in the ¢ cause of hu- 
manity. It is well known that under our treaty stipulations with 
England for the suppression of the African slave trade, the 
United States are required to maintain a large naval force on 
the pestilential African coasts. A long cruise on this coast is 
as detrimental to the health and as fatal to the lives of our 
officers and men as the “ middle passages” were to the African 
slave. We once heard a distinguished commander in our 
navy, who had lost his health in this service, remark, “ that 
no man ever returned to the United States in health, who had 
served any considerable length of time on the African station.’ 

Many of the officers in the naval service of this country 
who have withdrawn from it, or who were so heartlessly re- 
tired by the late “ Navy Retiring Board,” were thus deprived 
of commission and pay, because they were unable to per- 
form their duties in consequence of impaired health by continued 
exposure to an African climate. The fatality among the ma- 
rines, who are subject to still more exposure than the officers, 
is much greater. Thedecrease in the expense of the naval ser- 
vice should also be considered in connexion with the question 
of governmental economy. By the annexation of Cuba, the 
government of the United States would, within ten years, save 
an amount equal to the largest sum yet named for the purchase 
of that island, by dispensing with the naval force stationed on 
the African coasts for the unav ailing purpose of suppressing the 
slave trade. 

Another feature in the Spanish (also English and French) 
system of slavery is worthy of note—the Coolie trade. The 
Senate Committee, in referring to the practice of enslaving 
China-men, remark as follows :— 


“ Another consequence which should equally enlist the sympathies of phi- 
lanthropists, excepting that class whose tears are only shed for those of ebon 
hue, and who turn with indifference from the sufferings of men of any other 
complexion, is the suppression of the infamous Coolie trade—a traffic so 
much the more nefarious as the Chinese is elevated above the African in the 
scale of creation ; more civilized, more intellectual, and therefore feeling more 
acutely the shackles of theslave ship and the harsh discipline of the over- 
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seer. Thenumber of Chinese shipped for Cuba since the commencement of 
the traffic up to March last, is 28,778; of whom 4134 perished on the pas- 
sage. From that date up to the close of the year the number landed at Ha- 
vana was 9449. We blush to say that three-fourths of the number were 
transported under the American and British flags—under the flags of the 
two countries that have been the most zealous for the suppression of the 
African slave trade. The ratio of mortality on the passage was 14% per 
cent., and a much larger proportion of these wretched beings were landed in 
an enfeebled condition. Coming, too, from a temperate climate, they are not 
capable of enduring the exposure to the tropical sun, in which the African 
delights to bask. When their allotted time of service shall have been com- 
pleted, the small remnant of the survivors will furnish conclusive evidence 
of the barbarity with which they are treated. The master feels no interest 
in his temporary slave beyond that of extracting from him the greatest pos- 
sible amount of labor during the continuance of his servitude. His death, or 
incapacity to labor at the end of his term, is to the master a matter of as 
much indifference as is the fate of the operative employed in his mill to the 
Manchester spinner.” 


Every sentiment of the human heart revolts against this 
European system of making merchandise of men capable of 
improvement in a great degree, and who, under our Ameri- 
can system, would be relieved from the cruel impressment to 
which they are now subject. 

But if a patriotic appeal to the love of country, to an inter- 
est in the peaceful extension of her institutions, and the spread 
of human liberty, involvedin the adoption of a great national 
measure, is incapable of subduing party rancor, and of 
overcoming party prejudice, then, indeed, is it of no avail to urge 
the consideration of incidental advantages to be secured by 
the success of such a measure, whether these advantages shall 
accrue to humanity or to national security and prosperity. 

In the minority report, adverse to the purchase of Cuba, 
presented in the House of Representatives, Jan. 24th, by Mr. 
Ritchie, an attempt is made to place a false construction upon 
the President’s language. It reads as follows :— 


“There remains to be considered another reason offered by the President 
for the acquisition of Cuba. He says, ‘ whilst the possession of the island 
would be of vast importance to the United States, its value to Spain is com- 
paratively unimportant.’ Ir other words, Cuba would, in the President’s 
opinion, be worth more to us than it is to Spain, and, therefore, we ought to 
have it. If any such theory is to be adopted and acted upon in the United 
States as the standard with regard to the rights of property, practical resul's 
will probably flow from it more wonderful and more unexpected even than 
would be the acquisition of Cuba by purchase from Spain. But at present 
we shall stand upon the theory of the rights of property as generally under- 
stood throughout the ‘civilized world,’ and upon that theory it is a com- 
plete answer to the President and those who hold with him to say that Cuba 
belongs to Spain, and that she is not willing to sell it or to part with it on any 
ter cs. Spain is herself the disposer of her own property, and has the abso- 
lute right to say whether she will sell it or not, under any circumstances or 
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for any consideration. From the history, moreover, of the attempts to ‘ac- 
quire Cuba,’ it is hardly possible that any one should believe that Spain will 
sell it, or that an offer to purchase it on the part of the United States will be 
looked upon as anything else than an insult, or as a mere pretext for a subse- 
quent attempt to take the island by force.” 


Nothing could bemore unjust towards the President and other 
friends ot this measure, thaa the insidious and pusillanimous 
attack contained in the paragraph just quoted. In their instine- 
tive desire to place the United States in a false position 
before the civilized world, these Republicans seem to have 
lost all sense of propriety. Let them take heed how they trifle 
with the national interests, and attempt to impede its pre-or- 
dained progress. Blinded as they are, by the spirit of party 
bigotry, to a true conception of its grand proportions, they fail 
to appreciate the heroic emotion that swells in every freeman’s 
breast. 

The following is the philosophical conclusion arrived at by 
this Republican committee : 


“Tn conclusion, we beg leave to remark that, so far as ‘erritory, population, 
and magnitude of resources are concerned, the United States are now entirely 
safe. Expressions, fear, or appeals to ‘the imperative and overruling law of 
self-preservation,’ as the motive for further acquisitions of territory, are so 
groundless as scarcely to be worthy of any very serious consideration. The 
safety of the United States depends upon a wise education of their own people, 
and a wise development of their own resources. Let them follow, at home 
and abroad, the golden rule which the President himself, in a former commnu- 
nication to the Senate (of January 7, 1858, relative to the capture of General 
Walker), has declared to be of divine commandment, and no power on earth 
can harm them. In that is their safety. Let them habitually violate this 
rule, and no power on earth can save them. In that is their danger. Like 
all other people, we are governed by the laws under which the universe was 
created, and, like the nations which have gone before us, we shall reap the 
rewards of obedience or suffer the penalties of disobedience. 

“In every view of the case, we are opposed to the bill submitted by the 
thajority of the committee, and recommend that it be rejected by the House.” 


This, then, is the official manifesto of the great Republican 
party of the United States on this momentous national question 
that has occupied much of the time of the sages and statesmen 
of ail parties, almost since the foundation of the American 
government. It will be seen that whatever is worthy of favor- 
able consideration in the above extracts is taken from a pre- 
vious state paper, written by President Buchanan on another 
subject, having no connexion or bearing upon the question of 
the acquisition of Cuba. In a careful reading of the report of 
this committee, we cannot discover that they have produced a 
single reason why Cuba should not be annexed to the United 
States. The only self-evident truth stated by the committee 
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is the fact “ that, like all other people, we are governed by the 
laws under which the universe was created ;” and as a conse- 
quence, according to their theory, we can neither augment our 
power nor extend our dominions beyond the limits originally 
allotted to us as a nation. The illogical conclusion arrived at, 
in the application of this law of the universe to human govern- 
ment, is obvious to every child ; ; and the ridiculous position 
these “ wise men of the Kast” have placed themselves in, must 
excite the laughter of every intelligent verson. If amongst 
them they could claim a “Joshua,” with authority to com- 
mand the sun and moon to stand still whilst they fought the 
battles of Republicanism, then indeed they might hope to 
check the progressive movements of the people of the United 
States, but not otherwise. The ark of the Democratic cove- 
nant is moving onward; and if they place their puny hands 
upon it they will wither; if they raise their voices against it, 
their tongues will cleave to the roofs of their mouths. ‘“ We 
are governed by the laws under which the universe was cre- 
ated ; ? and therefore, in obedience to those laws, we must of 
necessity move forward in the paths of destiny shaped for us 
by the great Ruler of the universe. Activity and progress 
is the law of heaven and of earth; and in the “ violation of 
this law there is danger. 

We believe a gr eat duty devolves on the American people 
in connexion with the spread of free institutions; and that 
every barrier erected by foreign powers against the extension 
of our theory of government will speedily disappear. It can- 
not be otherwise. Despotism cannot long continue to chain 
down and crush out freedom, especially within sight of our 
Republic. The children of Cuba, Central America, and Mex- 
ico, must fraternize with those of the United States. They can 
look to no other quarter for protection or safety. They have 
felt the iron grasp of foreign power, and they are falling away 
under the oppressor’s hand. It is time they should repose 
under the panoply of this free and prosperous country, and 
reap the fruits of their own labor. But, unfortunately, they 
are met and repulsed by those who should welcome them 
among us, thus imposing upon the Democratic party the double 
task of preparing the way at home for their reception, and of 
holding at bay their enemies abroad. This we are prepared to 
do, and the fact that the recent measure of President Buchanan 
was not carried into effect during the last session of the thirty- 
fifth Congress argues nothing to the contrary.* The bills intro- 


* On Friday noon, Jan. 25th, Mr. Slidell’s bill was taken up by the Senate, with 
a firm determination to ascertain the sense of that body on the proposition; and 
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duced in the Senate and House of Representatives, in confor- 
mity to the recommendations of the President, looking to the 
acquisition of Cuba, would have become a law before the ad- 
journment, except for the factious course of the opponents of 
the measure, whose highest aim seems to have been to defeat 
the appropriations nevessary to carry on the government, thus 
forcing the majority to waive, until the next session of Con- 
gress—the long session—all action on the subject. 

In the meantime this measure has become the paramount 
question before the country. The Opposition have arrayed 
Suiasiekoas against it, with few exceptions. The position 
assumed by the minority of the committee in the lower house 
of Congress has been endorsed by the representative men of 
the Republican party throughout the country. 

The speeches of Senators Seward, Wilson, Doolittle and 
Hale all breathe the same language, denouncing, in the bitter- 
est terms, the Administration for proposing the purchase of 
Cuba. The former gentleman, forgetting his uniform dignity 
and decorum, stigmatizes the proposition as ‘the most atro- 
cious act of legislation which the Senate could possibly adopt ;” 
while the latter gentleman, in his usual ironical, unstatesman- 


like manner, leads off in the following style :— 


“Sir:--I presume you have read the Arabian Nights; and if you have 
you may have read an account of some sovereign who had received a mortal 
wound, under which he languished, and that he was kept in life year after 
year, and year after year, by the assiduous attention of his nurse, who, every 
now and then, had to administer some extraordinary tonic to keep him in 


one hour after midnight, Mr. Brown moved, as a test vote, to lay the bill on the 
table, announcing at the same time that he should vote against his own motion. 
The test vote was then taken, and the motion was lost by yeas 18, nays 50; ma- 
jority in favor of the bill, 12. 

Yeas—Messrs. Broderick, Cameron, Chandler, Clark, Doolittle, Fessenden, 
Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, Kennedy, King, Seward, Simmons, Trumbull, 
Wade, and Wilson 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Brown, Chesnut, Clay, Cling- 
man, Douglas, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Ar- 
kansas, Johnson of Tennessee, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Polk, Pugh, Reid, Rice, 
Sebastian, Shields, Slidell, Smith, Toombs, and Ware. 

It will be seen that the Democrats sustained the bill, with the single exception 
of Senator Broderick, of California. On Saturday morning, Mr. Slidell, having 
attained the object of a test vote in support of the President’s foreign policy, 
withdrew the bill, after a few remarks, showing that the factious course adopted 
by the Republicans was merely for the purpose of wasting the time of the Senate, 
in the hope thus to defeat the appropriation bills, and render an extra session of 
Congress necessary. In doing so, he announced that he should bring it up on the 
first day of the next session. Explanations were made by Senators Thompson, of 
New Jersey, Jones, Bright, and Davis, who were absent when the vote was taken, 
all of whom wished it to be understood that they would have voted with the ma- 


jority. 
3 
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life. Now, sir, the Democratic party in this country occupies just exactly 
the position of that eastern sovereign. In 1840 they received their death 
wound, and they have only lived a spasmodic life ever since. (Laughter.) 
They have been kept alive by tonics and stimulants. They took the annex- 
ation of Texas, and that was a very salutary dose. It gave them new life. 
Then they have taken various measures until they have run out all the 
ordinary nostrums that are advertised in the catalogue of patent political 
medicines; and there has been a Cabinet Council got together, and they 
recommend now a strong dose of Cuba as the only thing by which the party 
can possibly survive another Presidential election. (Laughter.) That is the 
way my political friends look upon it in New Hampshire; and, sir, I confess 
that I very much concur in the view which they take of it. Looking upon 
it in that way, they think that it implies a lack of courage and a lack of 
contidence in the discernment of the people to avoid this discussion.” 


We give the New Hampshire Senator the full benefit of his 
position, in this brief extract from his speech ; remarking, how- 
ever, that, if the great National Democratic Party received its 
“death wound” in 1840, it has been a long time expiring. It 
has managed, though in continuous spasms, according to Senator 
Hale, to govern the country for eighteen years after receiving 
its death-wound, and in a manner, too, to inspire confidence 
und to promote national activity and prosperity beyond all 
former example in the history of this or of any other nation. In 
regard to the “ patent medicines” to which the Senator refers, 
—they were not “ nostrums,” nor were they taken by the De- 
mocracy; but they were “doses,” administered by skilful 
Democratic physicians to their Republican patients, the effect 
of which, however, was death, and not renewed life, as the 
patient was incurable—the disease being leprosy of the darkest 
type, which, according to the Mosaic law, is incurable and 
unclean. 

“The annexation of Texas,” he says, “ was a very salutary 
dose.” Admit it, and what follows? Life to the Democratic 
party ; life and prosperity to the country ; but death to trai- 
tors and shame and annihilation to the political quacks 
who rejected the “ medicine.” Cuba, too, is a chalice placed to 
their lips, from which, if they now drink, it is too late to 
restore their failing breath ; yet, if they refuse, they will surely 
die, as did their fathers before them. 

The Arabian Nights’ fiction quoted by the Senator is an 
imperfect illustration, extravagant as it is, of the wonderful 
achievements of the Democratic party, and of the progress of the 
country under its control. It isnot over the birds’ eggs of Sinbad 
the Sailor that this mighty people have been Fiabe for fifty 
years past, but overreal mountains, hills, lakes, and valleys, until 
they have extended their domains from the rising to the set- 
ting sun. Empire after empire has been added to the original 
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territory occupied by our ancestors, through the expansive 
policy of the Democratic party, while millions upon millions of 
mineral treasures have been reclaimed from the bowels of the 
earth, and millions after millions of acres of land made to 
teem with more than golden harvests,—all of which would 
have remained blank and barren under the policy of the Oppo- 
sition, whose theory has ever been to restrain and prohibit the 
progressive spirit of the age. And it is this great policy and 
these glorious results that the senatorial Republican leader 
stigmatizes as “ notorious in the catalogue of patent political 
medicines.” If his party is satisfied with this mode of treat- 
ing an important national question, it is, peien not for us to 
complain ; but we hope to be excased for remarking that it 


does not, in our opinion, comport with the dignity of the 
United States Senate, nor with the character of a great 
nation. 

Following in the wake of Senators Seward and Hale, we ob- 
serve Senator Doolittle, who, in his feigned readiness to meet 
the question as a political question, employs more respectful 
language than the other gentlemen, with, if possible, less 


regard to fairness. 
He says: 


“ Bat, sir, as { said, looking upon this proposition as preparing the issue for 
1860, it is entitled to some consideration ; and for one, I do not care how 
soon the issue is formed. J am ready to go into tt now, to take up this ques- 
tion and help to form the issue for 1860. We understand there is a great 
suit going on in this country—a kind of ejectment suit; it is coming off in 1860 
before the grand jury of inquest. We know where we stand, we know 
what principle we are going for, we know what federal usurpations we are 
going against—we know that to-day it is true as holy writ that the adminis- 
tration in power, judged by its measures and its policy, is but a federal 
administration—federal in a)l its notions, in all its operations, It is steeped 
and dyed in federalism to such an extent, that if it were possible for the 
spirits of the departed to take cognizance of what is now transpiring, the 
very bones of old John Adams would rattle in the grave at the measures put 
forward by the chief of this administration. On the other hand, the repub- 
lican party of to-day, standing on the platform of Jefferson—identical in 
name, in principle, and in policy with the republican party of 1800—rallying 
the masses of the people of this country to its standard, are marching on- 
ward and onward to victory. They are not afraid to join issue with you in 
relation to this attempt to purchase Cuba, or in relation to anything else. 
an sooner the issue is made the better. It will be no Texas issue, you wilt 

nd.” 


John Adams was a federalist, but nevertheless, an honorable, 
pure-minded man; and while we have ever regarded his 
domestic governmental policy as repugnant to the genius of 
our republican system, his love of country was never doubted, 
nor his attachment to her institutions questioned. His honor- 
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able memory should not be reproached by so coarse an allu- 
sion to his once dignified and manly form, but now, alas, 
mouldering into its parent dust. 

The effort of the Senator to call down and encircle around 
the Republican party the spotless mantle of the departed 
Apostle of Democracy, is still more sacrilegious. It would be 
a curiosity, if the Senator could point out one plank in his poli- 
tical platform upon which Jefferson could stand were he now 
among us. The utter impossibility of his countenancing, judged 
by his own well-known rule of action, the sectionalism of the 
Republican party, has been demonstrated a thousand times, and 
the fact that he could not favor the position of this same party 
on the question of the annexation of Cuba, appears evident 
from the first official correspondence relating to the subject, 
quoted in this article. 

In referring to sectional agitation, now the main feature in 
the political platform of the modern Republican party, and in 
justification of which Senator Doolittle calls up the name of 
Jefferson, that pure patriot said, —It sounds like the fire- 
bell in the night, awaking me with fear.” 

The Senator is obviously unacquainted with the opinions of 


Jefferson, or else he is indifferent to his own position, for he is 
as unfortunate and untruthful in asserting that this great man 
occupied the same position on the acquisition of Cuba, that 
the oF mse now do, as he is in claiming that Jefferson 


favored sectional issues. Let us prove the fact. As early as 
1809, Mr. Jefferson earnestly advocated the annexation of 
Cuba to the United States, and in a letter to President Monroe, 
dated Jan. 23, 1823, from which we have previously quoted, he 
says ;— Kor certainly her (Cuba) addition to our Confederacy 
és exactly what is wanting to advance our power as a nation to 
a point of its utmost interest.” Again, in another letter to 
President Monroe, written the following autumn, he says :— 
“ I candidly confess that I have ever looked on Cuba as the 
most interesting addition which will ever be made to our system 
of States.” 

The inquirer atter truth will seek in vain for one line or sen- 
tence uttered by Mr. Jefferson in conflict with the position we 
have assigned him on the paramount questions of the unity of 
the States and the acquisition of Cuba, and yet the Repub- 
licans are falsely claiming that he is their pattern, and his 
example is followed by them. ‘The Republican party of to- 
day,” says Senator Doolittle, “stand on the platform of Jeffer- 
son,” and this audacious and groundless assertion is echoed 
through the land, regardless of the truth of history, and in con- 
tempt of the fair untarnished name of the founder of Democracy. 
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Every senator who addressed the Senate from the Repub- 
lican side, and also the venerable Crittenden of the American 
party, announced their readiness to meet the issues involved 
in the acquisition of Cuba as the political issues for 1860. Good 
men began to hope that the day had arrived in the history of 
the United States, when a great question upon the : adjustment of 
which might depend the future security and prosperity of the 
nation, would be settled without resort to mere party tactics, 
but it seems they were doomed to disappointment, and that 
every measure of foreign and domestic policy is required to 
pass through the party ordeal. 

The administration’ could not have anticipated this when it 
brought forward the Cuban question, placing it before the 
country solely upon its merits as a great national measure. It 

yas but reasonable to suppose that it would have been met 
and disposed of on principles of fairness and justice towards all 
parties interested—Spain, Cuba, and the United States. View- 
ing the extension of free institutions, the augmentation of com- 
merce, and improvement of trade, as a common blessing, it is 
surprising how any American can conscientiously oppose the 
annexation of Cuba, but more surprising still how a powerful 
party, claiming exclusive friendship for the oppressed races, can 
take ground against a measure calculated in a greater degree 
than any other, to promote the cause of humanity and “the 
principles of liberty. 

But it is so, and the question must be met. The Democratic 
party has inaugurated the movement, and the country will carry 
it through, as it has other measures of paramount importance. 
The nation owes to the Democratic party its greatness, pro- 
gress, aud prosperity, and through its irresistible power will 
yet be planted upon every quarter of this vast continent, and 
ultimately, throughout the globe, the American theory of local 
and independent sovereignty of States, with dissimilar social 
organizations, existing and prospering in political union and 
brotherhood, each moving harmoniously in its own sphere, and 
all revolving with unerring precision within the orb of our 
Magna Charta—the Constitution of the United States. 
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PRESCOTT AND HIS WORKS.* 


“Let fame that all hunt after in their lives 
Live registered upon our brazen tombs.” 


Men whose lives are spent in professional or mercantile em- 
ployments, whatever their temporary success, die, and leave 
no sign behind them. But he who, sequestered from the world, 
gets together facts, and shapes them into history, if his work 
be worthy of immortality, holds communion through it with 
the minds of succeeding ages, and is praised by numberless 
generations. If the theory be true that the spirits of the de- 
parted hover around their late habitation assisting as silent wit- 
nesses at the verdict of their peers, and responding by symbolic 
sounds to the questions we put, may we not hope that the 
soul of Prescott will inspire some one to continue and com- 
plete the polished work from the accomplishment of which 
death cut him short. The contributions to history from this 
side of the water are numerous, instructive, and increasing. 
Irving paints Columbus ; Sparks gives us the men of the Revo- 
lution; Bancroft, indefatigable and prolific to an extent that 
outsteps the purse and patience of an ordinary reader, writes the 
philosophical history of our country, and will oceupy a book- 
case to himself should he survive to spin out a task for which 
great talents and the experience of high political office 
peculiarly fit him. Marshall’s Washington was our text-book 
for the life of that great man, till the famous oration, which a 
retired minister to England is repeating through the length 
and breadth of our land, to such an extent that, like the works 
of Homer, it will float about for centuries in the minds of our 
people. Congress, by purchasing and giving to the world the 
papers and writings of our national worthies, swells the list of 
authorities on the Revchalens whilst Benton’s Thirty Years in 
the Senate, to complete which he seemed to be held back from 
the edge of the grave,is also invaluable. But the limits of 
our own country are not the goal which contents us, Prescott 
and Motley have travelled over nearly the same ground, or at 
all events have met upon the same track, The works of the 
former are devoted to the rise and consolidation of the Spanish 
Empire, and give, necessarily, the discovery of America; but 
in the life of Philip the Second, the great event was the 
Revolution of the Netherlands, and here the historian of the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic takes the field—a field of which he 
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now remains undisputed master. It has often been asked, Why 
all our literary characters come from Boston ; and whether the 
Modern Athens, with its 150,000 inhabitants, be really superior 
in mental culture to the Empire City, with its 750,000? So 
far as the so-styled “ upper ten,” are concerned, not only must 
the fact be conceded, but the leading merchants of New 
York, the owners of galleries of pictures, and brown stone 
mansions, are usually either of foreign or New England 
origin, not native children of the soil. What then becomes of 
the New Yorkers? Where are the old families whose country- 
seats studded the Hudson from its source to its mouth? The 
question is as difficult of solution as that with regard to ‘“* What 
becomes of all the pins?” Straggling with lazy footsteps 
through our streets, gazing with vacant or lacklustre eyes 
from the windows of clubs, apparently employed in obtaining 
statistics as to the habits of the frequenters of Broadway, or 
becoming conversant, as advanced age loves to do, with the 
peculiarities of the youths, maidens, and children, who sport 
in the Fifth Avenue, are seen startling resemblances to the 
lineaments of those who were once the pride of the State, and 
ruled her legislative halls, or represented her in the national 
Congress, and served the entire country as its deputed agents 
at some foreign court.- The universal consent with which the 
children of distinguished sires have preferred the narrow 
limits of a private sphere for the exercise of such abilities as 
nature has bestowed upon them, has destroyed with us the 
prestige of nobility, and shaken our belief in the advantages 
of blood. Vast libraries are open to the public from early 
morning till the setting sun ; they are also well used, but those 
who use them are members of the great body of the people, the 
real Democracy who rule the city, and they rule it from the 
inevitable preponderance of sound sense, and a desire to im- 
prove over prejudiced ignorance which refuses to be taught. 
Tn Boston the reverse is the case. The wealthy classes are gentie- 
men in every sense of the word, Large private fortunes enable 
them to give their whole leisure to literary pursuits, or when 
they are engaged in business it is upon so grand a scale that 
the care of their operations gives exercise to all the higher 
faculties of the mind. Penetrate a shade deeper, however, and 
you have the ignorant, aggressive, acquisitive Yankee, dévelop- 
ing the crude theories of Faneuil Hall, and forcing a Senator, 
contrary to the natural bent of his mind, to indulge in our 
Senate in language at least palliative of the consequences it 
produced. It is generally from this section of the Puritan 
race that the New York New Englanders are produced. 
Cramped at home they start forth, like the Savoyards, to gather 
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money in other states, and with the boldness of those who 
have nothing to lose, i improvise those great speculations pro- 
ductive of a “septennial crisis. New York possesses a college, 
though few are aware of the fact, equal in age and superior 
in resources to Harvard. Yet whilst the Bostonians cherish — 
Alma Mater during their lives, and substantially 1 rem ‘aber her: 
their death, Columbia is so powerless as regards the great ey 
whose crowth she has watched, that she seems like a ‘continua- 
tion of the Asylum* whose buildings she tempor? ‘ly occupies. 
Another reason why we find so many literary men in Boston 
may also be that the cheerless aspect and bleak winds of their 
little home, confining the men of sense within doors, leave de- 
pendent upon the memories of the past and the charms of the 
imagination those for whom State street, Milk street, and Corn 
Hill have no seductions. It is habit, and early bent which 
form the scholar. “ Poeta nascitur non fit,” ;is an arbitrary 
dictum made to bar the door to the temple of fame. Much 
stress has been laid on the fact that Prescott was blind, yet 
blind with sense of total deprivation of sight he certainiy was 
not. Bancroft, whose early years were passed as a tutor at that 
College where Prescott graduated, assures us that his sight 
was not even moderately affected till he became replete with 
all the learning that Harvard could bestow; and for all the 
purposes of locomotion, and ordinary life, we know that up to 
a late day, at any rate, his sight was sufficient. His friends 
can hardly think that his elegant writings could have been 
improved; yet thanks to their efforts, histor y, which now tells 
us that Homer and Milton were deprived ‘of sight, will add 
an historic pair to the list, and exclaim, Thucy dides and 
Prescott were also blind! To this partial defect, howev er, it 
may be that we are indebted for his wonderful word- -painting. 
We all are aware that by shutting our eyes and exercising our 
will, we can call up departed friends in the garb they were in 
the habit of wearing, and surrounded by the objects amidst 
which they customarily appeared. Imagine, then, Prescott with 
closed eyes, reclining in his easy chair, listening to the Spanish 
language from the lips of his secretar y, digesting the ideas, and 
then seein gin his mind’s eye, the real character, and describ- 
ing the same as one under mesmeric influence i is said to do, 
with startling aceuracy, and we will find his infirmity embellish- 
ing history with rare daguerreotypes and painting characters 
with photogrophie art, whilst two-eyed imbeciles are seeking 
with open lids a fugitive idea. It is no disparagement to the 
genius of Prescott. to say that his works are rather to be 
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praised for their agreeability, and for the fact that they enable 
grown-up people, whose early education has been neglected, to 
reinstruct themselves without an exhibition of ignorance in the 
history of the past, than as works of reference. We would have 
laughed at the retired merchant who should have told us that 
he had just been reading in Hume that Charles the First was 
beheaded. Yet Macaulay has enabled many members of our 
Historical Societies, learned in the discoveries which the re- 
searches of a distinguished Philadelphian, read by himself 
before a New York audience, and on file in the archives of the 
New York Historical Society, prove to have been made by 
one Ebenezer Kinersly, from wlio they were, according to 
him, borrowed by Franklin, to get themselves up without 
detection, on facts an ignorance of which would disgrace a 
boy in our common schools. 

The works of Prescott hitherto given to the public are, his 
“Miscettangeous Essays,” his “Frrpinanp and IsapBetia,” 
“Conquest or Mexico,” “ Conquest or Perv,” his “ Rosert- 
son’s Cuarves V,” “ Lire or Putrip IL.” 

In his Essay or Review of Irving’s History of the Conquest of 
Granada, published in the North American Quarterly of Octo- 
ber, 1829, Mr. Prescott gives his own views of what should 
constitute the historian, and as we are rather striving to contribute 
a block to the national monument to Prescott, than to imitate 
some who would steal a portion of the feathers of a dead eagle 
to adorn their own brow, we shall, when the opportunity offers, 
allow him to be judged by his own words, and reproduce his 
original text. In the essay above alluded to Mr. Prescott 
says i— 


“The historian must be impartial, a lover of truth under all circumstances, 
and deeply conversant with whatever may bring into relief the character of 
the people he is depicting. If he has to do with other ages and nations he 
must transport himself into them, he must be conscientious in his attention 
to geography, chronology, etc., an inaccuracy in which has been fatal to more 
than one good philosophic history, and mixed up with these drier details, he 
must display the various powers of a novelist, or dramatist, throwing his 
characters into suitable lights and shades, disposing his scenes so as to awaken 
and maintain an unflagging interest, and dispersing over. the whole the 
finished style, without which his work will only become a magazine for the 
materials for the more elegant edifices of subsequent writers.” 


He next treats of the historians of Greece and Rome, of their 
desire to embellish, and their rounded periods ; but he forgets, 
or perhaps disdains to remember that the Grecian historians 
read their productions in the open air, to excite their country- 
men to deeds of valor, and that their works are to be viewed, 
with the exception perhaps of the Anabasis of Xenophon, 
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rather as stump-speeches, or Fourth of July orations, than as 
works intended for the shelf or the closet. “So beautiful,” 
says he, “ was the style of Thucydides, that Demosthenes thrice 
transcribed his works with his own hand.” ‘The vivacity of the 
Italian style he attributes to the fact of their authors having 
taken pari in the scenes they describe. To Voltaire he justly 
ascribes the present form of history—Voltaire is in the opinion 
of the public a monster of vice, whose death-bed was a scene 
of agonizing repentance. Yet how different the real fact. 
Beginning life as the son of a small French lawyer of the name 
of Arouet, he had to contend not only against an uncongenial 
employment, and the prejudices of caste, but against a feeble 
constitution, and the bigotry of a domineering priesthood— 
Ninon de |’Enclos left him a legacy, and a lottery ticket made 
him independent. Searching for truth he offended all parties 
whose object was to conceal it. The king of Prussia lured him 
to his court, and then insulted and annoyed him. Near 
Geneva yet stands the little country-seat of Fernay, whose 
alleys of arched trees, planted by iis hands, were the pleasant 
walks in which he composed works for all time. First teach- 
ing people to doubt, he then led them to think ; he sweetened 
the draught of history, and made it effervescent with the spark- 
ling emanations of his wit. The number of Spanish historians 
whom Mr. Prescott quotes in his review of Irving, and his ap- 
parent familiarity with the ground he afterwards went over, 
show that his mind was already full of his subject and mould- 
ing itself to its allotted task. Listen to his own account of his 
blindness, given in the preface to his first work :— 

“Soon after my arrangements were made, early in 1826, for obtaining the 
necessary materials from Madrid, I was deprived of the use of my eyes for all 
purposes of reading and writing, and had no prospect of again recovering it. 
This was a serious obstacle to the prosecution of a work requiring the peru- 
sal of a large macs of authorities in various languages, the contents of which 
were to be carefully collated, and transferred to my own pages, verified by 
minute reference. Thus shut out from one sense, I was driven to rely exclu- 
sively on another, and to make the ear do the work of the eye. With the 
assistan-c of a reader uninitiated it may be added in any modern language 
but his own, I worked my way through several Castilian quartos, until I was 
satisfied of the practicability of the undertaking. I next procured the services 
of one more competent to aid me in pursuing my historical inquiries, The 
process was slow and irksome enougii doubtless to both parties, at least till 
my ear was accustomed to foreign sounds and an antiquated, oftentimes 
barbarous, phraseology, when my progress became more sensible, and I was 
cheered with the prospect of success.” 


He thus describes Ferdinand and Isabella, the hero and 
heroine of the first great work, which convinced us that we had 
roduced an historian who should open the door of European 
ibraries to American books :— 
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“Tsabella was the youngest child of the sovereign of Castile and third in 
succession from the throne. Her hand was sought by many, and she was actu- 
ally on the point of being married to one every way her inferior, Don Pedro 
Giron, grand master of the order of Calatrava, a fierce and turbulent leader 
of faction, and stained with the most licentivas viees of the age. Isabella, 
then but sixteen, thus bewailed her fate to her friend Beatriee de Bobadilla = 
‘God wil? not permit it, neither will I,’ then drawing a dagger from her 
bosom which she kept there for the purpose, she solemnly vowed to plunge 
it in the heart of the Master of Calatrava as soon as he should appear.” 


The evening of Giron’s departure from Almagro for Madrid, 
he was attacked by a disorder which ter minated his life in four 
‘days ; thus, under the protection of Providence, the patroness of 
Columbus was reserved to carry out her high destiny. sand 
brothers, Henry and Alphonso, were engaged in deadly v 
Alphonso’s career was cut short by dining on a trout caraneed 
to be poisoned ; and Henry, at Toros de Gue ‘anto, in New Cas- 
tile, acknowledged Isabella as lawful snecessor to ‘the crowns of 
Castile and Leon. Richard of Gloucester, afterwards known 
as Riehard If. of England, at this time applied for her hand, 
but we do not hear in the history of the negotiation any men- 
tion of that deformity with which Shakespeare has made him 
come down to ws. 


“ But the person on whom Fsabella turned the most favorable eyes was Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon. He was at this time eighteen years of age. His complexion 
was fair though somewhat bronzed by exposure to the san, his eye quick and 
cheerful, his forehead ample and approaching to boldness. His muscular and 
well-proportioned frame was invigorated by the toils of war and by the cbi- 
valrous exercises in which he delighted. He was one of the best horsemen in 
his court, and excelled in field sports of every kind. His voice was somewhat 
sharp, but he possessed a fluent eloquence, and when he had a point to carry 
his address was courteous and even insinuating. He secured his health by 
extreme temperance in his diet, and by such habits of activity that it was 
said he seemed to find repose in business, TFsabella was a year older than 
her lover. In stature she was somewhat above the middle size. Her com- 
plexion was fair, her hair of a bright chestnut color, inclined to red, and her 
mild blue eyes beamed with intelligence and sensibility. She was exceedingly 


| beautiful.” 


This pera couple, though enjoying years of prosperity, 
yet saw their children, ene by one, ¢ut off around them, till 
their vast inheritance settled, at their death, upon Joanna, an 
imbecile, and married to Philip, arehduke of Austria, who 
was esteemed almost equally weak-minded. Yet this mar- 
riage gave birth to Charles V. The history of that monarch 
has been reproduced by Prescott, more to complete his histo- 
rical series and connect his previous writings with the reign of 
Philip II., than to supply any new materials for history. 

Just after the death of our great historian, a letter directed 
to him was received from Macaulay, complimenting his Philip 
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II. as being the greatest of all his writings. Prescott thus 
preludes the commencement of it: 


“The reign of Philip the Second has occupied the pen of the historian 
more frequently, if we exeept that of Charles the Fifth, than any other por- 
tion of Spanish annals. It has become familiar to the English reader 
through the pages of Watson. But the public, in Watson’s day, were not 
very fastidious in regard to the sources of information, neither cun it be de- 
nied that Watson himself was not so solicitous as he should have been to 
profit by his opportunities—in this respect a contrast to Robertson. The 
history of Philip the Second, is the history of Europe daring the latter half of 
the sixteenth century. Philip, both from personal character, and his position 
as sovereign of the most potent monarchy in Europe, was plaeed at the head 
of the party which strove to uphold the fortunes of the ancient chureh, and 
thus his policy led him perpetually to interfere with the internal affairs of 
the other European States.” 


The Life of Charles V. is so connected with that of his son, 
that we enjoy the pleasure of an insight into it from the 
necessity of history. The character ef the Emperor is thus 
sketched : 


“The conseiousness of his own strength aroused to a flame the spark of 
ambition that had hitherto slept in his bosom, His schemes were so vast 
that it was a common opinion he aspired to universal monarchy. Like his 
grandfather Ferdinand, and his son Philip, he threw over his schemes the 
cloak of religion ; or to deal with him more fairly, religious principles pro- 
bably combined with personal policy to determine his career. He seemed 
always ready to do battle for the cross. He affected to identify the cause of 
Spain with the eause of Christendom. He marched against the Turks, and 
stayed the tide of Ottoman inroads in Hungary. He marched against the 
Protestants, and discomfited their armies in the heart of Germany. He 
crossed the Mediterranean and humbled the Creseent at Algiers. He threw 
himself on the honor of Francis, and travelied through Franee to take ven- 
geance on the rebels of Flanders. He twice entered France as an enemy 
and marched up to the gates of Paris. Instead of the modest legend on his 
maiden shield, he now assumed the proud motto ‘ Plus ultra,’ and he vindi- 
cated his right to it by sending his fleets across the ocean, and by planting 
the banner of Castile on the distant shores of the Pacific. In these enter- 
prises he was generally suceessful. Tis success led him to rely still more on 
himself, and the ‘lucky moment’ was his favorite saying. The star of 
Austria was still a proverb. It was not till the evening of life that he 
complained of the fickleness of fortune, that his star as it descended to the 
horizon was obscured by clouds and darkness. His habits were not all of 
them the most ¢onducive to health. He slept usually only four hours, too 
short a time to repair the waste caused by incessant toil. His phlegmatic 
temperament did not incline him to excess, yet there was one excess of 
which he was guilty—the indulgence of his appetite to a degree most perni- 
cious to his health. A Venetian contemporary tells us that before rising in 
the morning, potted eapon was usually served te him, dressed with sugar, 
milk, and spices. At noon, he dined on a variety of dishes. Soon after 
vespers, he took another meal, and later in the evening supped heartily on 
anchovies, or some other gross and savory food of which he was particu- 


larly fond.” 
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Thus, in his monastic retreat, between praying, eating, mak- 
ing watches, and annoying all ‘around him, Charles V. passed 
his time till his nneasy spirit took its flight, and nothing but 
the activity of his earlier years prevented him in the eyes of 
the public™ from being considered as inheriting the malady of 
his mother, the unfortunate Joanna. 

It was probably a consciousness of the decline of his powers 
which induced Charles V. to abdicate in favor of his son, 
Philip IL, the husband of Mary of England, whose title of 
Bloody sprang from her desire to please her husband in his 
religious views. 

“ Philip had now entered his twenty-ninth year, an age when the charac- 
ter is formed, and when, if ever, he might be supposed qualified to assume 
the duties of government. His father had already ceded to him the sove- 
reignty of Naples and Milan on occasion of the Prince’s marriage with Mary 
of England. He was on a visit to that country when Charles, having 
decided on the act of abdication, sent to require his son’s attendance at 
Brussels.” 


A new scene now opens on our view. “Ingens iterabimus 
equor.” Inthe year 1491-2, Granada having been subdued, Isa- 
bella made the necessary investment, and Columbus went forth 
and diseovered the New World. This opens, through the pen of 
Mr. Prescott, a scene of enchantment equally rich with those 
described in the Arabian Nights, and with the advantage of 
being true. The final hour of the Indians had sounded. These 
happy children of nature, for whose souls the pious Isabella 
felt such solicitude, were made to work and to dig gold for 
their Christian masters, till bleeding and broken dow n, they 
died by thousands. Then was it that the idea suggested itself 
of bringing the negro to cultivate the soil in a climate which 
his constitution alone could endure. That he admirably served 
the purpose for which he was intended is an historical fact ; 
that his condition morally and physically was every way 
improved, none who have seen the miserable wretches on the 
island of Cuba, who have just landed from the slave ships, 
and compared them with those \ nog long residence has civi- 
lized, can for a moment doubt. Yet that very Hispaniola, 
which was made a garden by their exertions, has through the 
carrying out of those same ideas which would-be philanthro- 
pists here are striving to introduce among ourselves, become a 
andemonium equal to the worst parts of the African coast. 

he Indians, in hopes that satiated cupidity would remove 


their oppressors, told of a country not far distant where gold 
was not only the natural product of the soil, but cov ered its 
entire surface. Although not obtaining for themselves the 
wished-for advantage, they thus extended the dominions of 
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Spain beyond the fondest imagination of her rulers, and poured 
into her treasury a tide of wealth which enervated her people, 
and soon reduced her from the rank of a first-rate power to a 
merely secondary position. 

The description of Mexico given by Prescott, shows that the 
country, which, if we do not extend a speedy protectorate over 
it, England and France will seize upon, is worthy of a despe- 
rate struggle. 


“ Of all that extensive Empire which once acknowledged the authority of 
Spain in the New World, no portion for interest and importance can be com- 
pared with Mexico; and this equally whether we consider the variety of its 
soil and climate; the inexhaustible stores of its mineral wealth; its scenery 
grand and picturesque beyond example; the character of its ancient inhabi- 
tants—not only far surpassing in intelligence that of the North American 
races, but reminding us by their monuments of the primitive civilization of 
Egypt and Hindostan; or lastly, the peculiar circumstances of its conquest, 
adventurous and romantic as any legend described by Norman or Italian 


bard of chivalry.” 


Amongst the young adventurers whom a love of gold brought 
to the New World, was Hernando Cortez, a reduced gentle- 
man. Having aided in the subjugation of Cuba, he obtained 
a grant of land which, cultivated at the expense of Indian 
lives, soon made him a man of means. Investing in the pro- 
jected expedition all his fortune, he obtained the command of 
it, and with an army consisting of one hundred and ten mari- 
ners, five hundred and fifty-three soldiers, including thirty- 
two cross-bowmen, and thirteen arquibussiers, besides two hun- 
dred Indians of Hispaniola, started on his conquests. He 
was also provided with ten heavy guns, four lighter pieces 
called falconets, and a body of cavalry having some sixteen 
horses. 

The address of Cortes to his troops shows that he was no 
mean orator: 


“T hold ont to yon a glorions prize, but it is to be won by incessant toil. 
Great things are achieved only by great exertions, and glory was never the 
reward of sleth. If I have labored hard and staked my all in this undertak- 
ing, it is for the love of that renown which is the noblest recompense of man. 
Bat if any among you covet riches, be but true to me, as I will be true to 
you and to the occasion, and I will make you masters of such as your coun- 
trymen have never dreamed of. You are few in number, but strong in reso- 
lation, and if this does not falter, doubt not but that the Almighty, who has 
never deserted the Spaniard in his contest with the infilel, will shield you, 
though encompassed by a cloud of enemies ; for your cause is a just cause, and 
you are to fight under the banner of the cross,” 


As this little army approached the capital, nothing, says the 
historian, could be more grand than the view. 
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“ Towards the West stretched that bold barrier of porphyritic rock which 
neture has reared around the valley of Mexico, with the hage Popocatapetl 
and Iztucaliwatl standing, like two colossal sentinels, to guard the entrance to 
the enchanted region; far away to the east was seen the conical head of 
Orizaba, rearing high into the clouds, and nearer the barren, though beauti- 
folly-shaped Sierra de Malenchi, throwing its broad shadows over the plains 
of Tlascali. Three of these are volcanoes higher than the highest nountains 
of Europe, shrouded in snow which never melts under the fierce sun of the 
tropics. At the foot of the spectator lay the sacred city of Cholula.” 


The aspect of nature such as this, nerves to great enterprises ; 
and it was probably a desire for distinction, like that of Cortez, 
that led the high-spirited Count Raousset de Boulbon to make 
that romantic expedition from California, in our own day, 
which ended in his capture and death. To see a country so 
beautiful as Mexico, occupied by a race so degenerate, and not 
desire te possess and improve it, is contrary to the feelings of 
mankind, and at variance with the progressive genius of our 
country. Never should we draw back from the wise theory of 
restricting European intervention, suggested by our fifth presi- 
dent; and, to any attempt of foreign nations to seize a portion 
of the American continent, we should reply in the words of 
Napoleon, when wearing, as king of Italy, the iron crown of 
Lombardy : “ Dieu me I’a donné, gare qui touche.” 

The city of Mexico is described, by all who have seen it, as 
being, from the combination of art and nature, more beautiful 
than anything in our own land. Itis not probable that two such 
additions as this and Cuba are to be obtained without a struggle ; 
but the prospective terrors of war are far less than we imagine. 
In time of war, nations concentrate their resources within their 
own borders ; and the fact of our commerce being cut off, would 
enable our people to manufacture many things they now ob- 
tain from abroad, and keep the vast yield of California from 
flowing, as it now does, to the vaults of the Bank of England. 
Mexico would. indeinnify us for the expenses of the contest, and 
Cuba follow as a natural result, whilst the necessity of overland 
communication with the Pacific, would induce the building of 
that railroad so much desired. France, feeling that her “&mpe- 
ror was waging a war for his own glory, contrary to the interest 
of the nation, mightremove him from his present elevation, and 
thus would the area of freedom, by our instrumentality, be 
generally increased. As the vessels freighted with rich spoils 
of Mexico, brought to their country substantial proofs of the 
discovery and subjugation of the mainland, not only hordes of 
hungry Spaniards, but armies of priests, rushed into the field. 
But here, again, the fascinating fruit brongltt with it the 
elements of destruction. It has always been the policy of 
Rome to reap a material advantage from the terrors of awakened 
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conscience, and make the treasures gained by the promptings 
of the Evil One, contribute to the support of those who preach 
and live by the cross. Men, haunted by the memory of 
crimes committed in the New World, were glad to buy with gold 
forgiveness of their sins, and the sale of indulgences obtained 
a wider extension than ever before known. The idea of rear- 
ing a temple more magnificent than that of Solomon, seemed 
to sanctify the means employ ed; and, had not Martin Luther 
been carried aw ay by the hope of obte aining a great name, it is 
much to be doubted if we would not have pastinbed to the pre- 
sent day living under abuses not more dreadful than many we 
now submit to. Linked with the name of Cortez is that of 
Pizarro, conqueror of Peru; not that there is any identity of 
character, but from the fact that the latter opened a vein of 
even richer mineral wealth than that of Mexico, and extorted 
it by a cruelty compared with which the conduct of Cortes ap- 
pe: ars even moral. To Spain belongs the odium of plundering 
the Indian, and earrying off his wealth under the cover of reli- 
gion. Protected by the same holy banner, England fitted out 
numerous expeditions to murder the Spaniard on the sea, and 
take from him the results of his crime. They who accom- 
plished these feats, were the glorious heroes whose deeds 
awakened the ambition of the future Lord Clive, and led War- 
ren Hastings to commit cruelties of which England reaped the 
advantage, and punished the wickedness. The reason why 
Spain successively lost all her conquests in South America is 
that, forgetful of the injunctions of Holy Writ, given to the 
chosen people, not to become mixed up with ‘the idolatrous 
children of the soil, her sons, instead of remaining a peculiar 
race, have so intermarried and connected themselves with the 
other castes, that the pure Hidalgo, with his pride of birth and 
love of the mother country, soon ceased to exist, and gave 
place to a mongrel population, delighting in change, and inca- 
pable of governing or being gov erned. Had the American 
eople, instead of eradicating, attempted to absorb the native 
indians of our own forests, the ele ‘ment of weakness would have 
shown itself long before this. With all Europe to recruit from, 
we have nothing to fear from want of population, and should 
take as the emblem of our policy, the uncompromising letters, 
L. P. D., the “ Lilia pedibus destrue” of the French Revo- 
lution. In showing us the rise and decadence of the South 
American states, Mr. Prescott has not simply given a brilliant 
page to history, but has aided in solving the great question of 
the relative powers of different races, and given us a text-book 
in which to find the advantages and disadv antages of that land, 
whither we go to possess it. We read with pleasure his Euro- 
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= histories; but we study with serious attention, as one 

2ading the title-deeds or inspecting the map of his own farm, 
the annals of former struggles on this Western Hemisphere, 
and close the review of his works with the exclamation, at his 
loss :-— 


“Terra tegit, populus meeret, Olympus habet.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL PRIME MINISTERS—XIMENES, 
ALBERONI, RICHELIEU. 


In justice to the hierarchy of whose oppression so much has 
been written, may it be said, that she is not merely the only 
one founded on the words of the Messiah, “Thou art Peter, 
and on this rock will I build my church;” but also, that we 
are indebted to her for the recognition and expansion of the 
democratic theory at a time when the divine right of kings to 
trample on the rest of mankind, was unchallenged and uncon- 
trolled. 

The hardy peasant who entered the armies of Europe could 
scarcely expect, whatever his talents, to rise above the rank of 
a private; but his feeble brother, who, unfitted for rougher 
toils, was received in some subordinate capacity into the ranks 
of the Church, was encouraged, by numerous examples, to hope 
for, and expect, the highest honors of ecclesiastical preferment, 
if true to the interests of the great corporation to which he had 
united himself. 

He who bore the sacred cross, and washed the feet of beg- 

gars, was the same Sovereign Pontiff who trampled on the necks 
of Emperors, and wore the triple crown, and looked back most 
frequently not to ancestral halls as the scene of his early days, 
but to some lowly peasant’s cot on the rugged domain of a 
mountain chief. Such, too, were mostly the cardinals, whose 
votes in the sacred college were canvassed by rival princes 
Shut ont from family ties of a direct nature, they still seldom 
forgot the scenes of their youth, and strove to engraft on a 
higher sphere their nearest relatives. To them to point out and 
condemn the follies and crimes of those in lofty station, was 
rendered pleasant by the idea that they were avenging them- 
selves and kindred for years of neglect or oppression. To 
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the pride of birth the nobles added an ignorance which ren- 
dered them dependent upon the learning of the Church, in all 
eases where brute force could not avail. It is true that most 
families boasted ecclesiastical relatives, but there is no golden 
road to learning, and they who started from the lowest point, 

possessed an energy which arrived at the highest grades, whilst 
fat abbeys, and ‘rich cloisters, contented the ‘gently born. 

Kings then were opposed in their pet schemes of power, not 
by the people, a force as yet unknown, but by those nobles who 
held their lands by milita ury tenure. In the seclusion of con- 
fession the priest receiv ed the griefs of the monarch, and 
devised a remedy ; and the more powerful the sovereign, so much 
the more likely was he to select a confessor unconnected in 
rank with the objects of his dis squietude or disgust. Thus 
Thomas Becket, a Saxon, and one of the oppressed race, 

received the confidence of Henry IJ. Supple, active, amusing, 
he contrasted so favorably with the rough and ignorant barons, 

that his master delighted to raise him in quick promotion to 
the first archiepiscopal rank in the state. But with his new 
position, new duties impressed themselves upon him, and 
having to choose between impiety, or seeming ingratitude, he 
pre ferred the cause of a heavenly to that of an earthly master, 

and gained canonical honors at the hands of the church, when 
per ishing like the holy man of old at the horns of the altar. Wol- 
sey, too, was sprung from Saxon stock, at a time when Norman 
blnod was considered an index of gentility, and his father was an 
humble bi itcher ; yet Wolsey was not only the favorite of the 
proudest of England’s kings, but the courted friend of the 
monarehs of France and Spain, and nearly replaced tle Car- 
dinal’s hat with the tiara of Rome. Ximenes, also born ot 
parents, though noble, yet exceedingly poor, was really of the 
people; yet such was his power that Spain owes to him her 
inguisition, a then necessary engine for the extirpation of Moors 

and Jews; and his anxiety for the conversion of Pagan souls 
led him to plant it on this ‘Western Continent almost as soon as 
the standard of his country was unfurled. He who had so 
aided in driving the Moors from the Alhambra, and in concen- 
trating into a great kingdom the scattered principalities beyond 
the Pyrenees, felt that his task was but half accomplished, 

whilst a P agan soul remained to be brought within the acknow- 
ledged fold of the church. Little did he think that in a future 
age that unexplored waste brought to light by the genius of 
Columbus, would be teeming with mighty cities, which should 
produce two men of letters, Irving and Prescott, who, each in 
his own field, should give the history of the struggles i in which 
the crescent yielded to the cross, and which forced Boabdil to 
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leave in tears the elegant palace which still bears the impress 
of oriental taste. 

The hand of death has removed the latter writer from his 
appreciative country, and the practical pens of the daily press 
have dropped their terse style to add a tribute to his fame. 
Having brought the empire of Spain to its height, he was taken 
away ere he could depict the causes which led to its decline. But 
amidst all his portraits, that of Ximenes stands out the clearest, 
to use the language of our remaining historian, when speaking of 
his style,and pouring out atribute of oe sorrow for his 
loss at the stated meeting of the New York Historical Society. 
“Tt is drawn witha diamond pen upon tablets of steel.” “ His 
(Ximenes) character was of that stern and lofty cast which seems 
to rise above the ordinary wants and weaknesses of humanity. 
His genius of the severest order, like Dante’s or Michael 
Angelo’s, in the regions of fancy, impresses us with ideas of 
power that excite admiration akin to terror. His enterprises, as 
we have seen, were of the boldest character. His execution of 
them equally bold. He disdained to woo fortune by any of 
those soft and pliant arts which are often the most effectual. 
His disinterestedness was further shown in the disposition of 
his property. He founded no family. He left brothers and 
nephews, but contented himself with making them comfortable 
—and expended his savings in ameliorating the condition of the 
poor.” Alberoni, who gave a queen to Spain, and guided the 
counsels of the first Spanish Bourbon, was the son of an Italian 
gardener. His course was marked by severe toil, his laurels 
were won by anxious study of men, as well as books. Deputed 
to conclude a treaty of marriage for the king of Spain with the 
daughter of the Italian prince who ruled his native dominions, 
and having the day before it was signed received by a special 
courier orders countermanding its conclusion, he had the 
boldness to direct the messenger, if he wished to live, not to 
arrive till the next day. In the meanwhile, he concluded the 
treaty, and secured the path to his wished for post of Prime 
Minister of Spain. Armand Jean du Plessis, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, was of noble birth, and belonged ‘to an old family in the 
South of France. He began his career by a falsehood in 
assuring the Pope, on his application for the bishopric of Lucon, 
that he had attained the legal age of twenty-five, whereas he 
was only twenty-two. He afterwards asked absolution for the 
sin, and was complimented on his adroitness. He commenced 
by devoting himself to the Marechal d ’Ancre—and as deputy 
of the clergy to the States-General made his first great speech, 
when presenting to the king the report of their deliberations. 
It was afterwards noticed that in the commencement of his 
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eareer he was pleading his own cause, rather than that of his 
constituents. th the first place he urged the King to retain in 
power the queen mother, his immediate patroness, and in the 
next, complained that none of the clergy were employed in the 
toyal council. 

He was next offered the embassy to Spain, but it was given 
to another just as he had fixed his hopes upon it. Following 
in the train of the queen mother until he could maintain him- 
self by his own strength, he showed, by banishing her when 
she opposed him, that gratitude is, after all, but a lively sense 
of future favors. By the force of talent he placed himself on 
the highest level, and when he had reached that point by an 
iron will, an untiring energy, and a watchful vigilance, inaugu- 
rated the policy of strengthening the power of the crown, and 
extending in every way the external relations of his native 
country. The measures he took were sometimes unscrupu- 
lous, often cruel, but they were generally such as his own 
position and the exigencies of the case required. The brother 
of the king, the Duke d’Orle ‘ans, Was at once desirous of rul- 
ing, and incapable of grasping power. Incited by favorites 
anxious through him to reach their ends, he was continually 
conspiring, and yet frightened into subjection when he might 
have succeeded. A natural melancholy on the part of the 
king, and an aversion to the queen, fostered by the prime 
minister, threw all power into the hands of the latter. Time 
after time the arm of the assassin was raised to take his life, 
but a happy accident, or the dread of sacrilegiously attacking 
one of his sacred character, saved him from the i impe nding blow. 
Most inexcusable was the part he took in hastening the fall 
of royalty in England. It is said that Cromwell had an inter- 
view with him previously to commencing his revolutionary 

career, and was by him encouraged in his schemes. It is cer- 

tain that these two great men entertained a just appreciation 
of each other’s powers. He who was so anxious to crush the 
Huguenots in France, had no hesitation in encouraging the 
Protest: ant Swedish monarch to descend into Germany, and 
attack the house of Austria. His sole confidant in his great 
designs was a priest, named Father Joseph, and distinguished 
among the courtiers as “ His Grey Eminence,” in contradis- 
tinction to the real cardinal. 

As death approached, Richelieu seems to have desired t 
leave the world with the reputation of having subjugated the 
outward symbols of royalty as well as real power. He 
demanded of the king, what no one could with i impunity have 
asked of any other prince, that for the future, on his visits 
to the sovereign, his own guards should be introduced, and be 
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allowed to mix in equal number with those of the king. This 
prince, who believed that all the success of his armies and 
negotiations was due to the minister, and who was accustomed 
from long habit to pay him every respect, received calinly a 
proposition which in another would have been treason. Tiche- 
lieu, acquainted with the character of his master, and anxious 
to prove his own importance, feigned a desire to be released 
from the cares of state, and desirous, as he declared, of retir- 
ing, refused foreign ministers access to his person. The king 
was informed of this, and feared lest the intention of the 
minister should be really to quit a post for the maintenance 
of which he had severed so many heads and committed such 
injustice, that more deaths oecurred during the eighteen years 
of his ministry than in several reigns. 

Given up by his physicians, Richelieu, to stay the hand of 
death, employed an empiric named Le Ferre, who undertook 
to eure him with pills and mineral waters. An apparent 
improvement took place, but on the 4th of December, 1642, 
exclaiming “In manus tuos, Domine,” he breathed his last, and 
his immense wealth descended to his nephew Armand de 
Mailli, Duke of Richelieu. His remains, decked in the cardi- 
dal’s robes, were exposed for three days on a bed covered with 
brocade. At his feet on one side lay the ducal crown, on the 
other the mantle emblem of that rank; at the foot of the bed 
shone the cross, illumined by hundreds of wax lights. On the 
13th of December the body was carried in state to the church 
of the Sorbonne upon a car covered with a black velvet pall, 
lined with white satin, and embroidered with his arms; the 
car was drawn by six horses with hanging cloths of rich vel- 
vet, alongside marched his pages, lighted candles of white wax 
in their hands; thousands on foot, in coaches and on_horse- 
back, followed the hearse. On the 28th of January a solemn 
service was performed for him at Notre Dame, to which the 
sovereigns of Europe were invited in the following terms: 

‘Nobles et devotes personnes priez pour l’ame de tres haut et tres puisant 
tres vertueux IIlustrissime et eminentissime seigneur monseigneur ARMAND 
Jean Du-Pressis, Cardinal de Richeliev Dac Pair, Grand Maitre et Intendant 
de la Navigation et Commerce de France, ’un des Prelats commandeurs 
de POrdre du §, Esprit, Chef da Conseil, et principal Ministre de YEtat du 
Roi, pour l’ame duquel se feront les services et Prieres dans ]'Eglis de Paris, 
auque! lieu Lundi prochain apres midi, seront dites vepres et vigiles des 
morts, pour y etre Je Jen¢main mardi a dix heures du matin, celebré son 
service solemne, Priez Dieu gu’il en ait L’Ame.” 


Such was the death, such the obsequies of Cardinal Richelieu. 
In appearance he was pleasing though thin, tall and well- 
shaped ; his complexion, naturally pale, was rendered more 80 
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by severe study. His intellect was quick and clear, and 
plunged at once to the bottom of state secrets. His judgment 
was solid and profound ; he could not endure an affront, and 
nothing gave him such ple asure as vengeance. He was proud 
and irritab le, at the same time affable and full of suavity in 
his manner; he spoke with ease and eloquence, a talent 
acquired il cultivated by long study and constant practice. 
He was not without learning, but the press of business pre- 
vented his acquiring what he otherwise would have. In affairs 
of state he was bold and intrepid of danger; in his own, 
‘autious to a degree. Discouraged and cast down by mis- 
fortune, he was proud and insolent with success ; — 
fond of flattery, the grossest compliments were alone acceptal sle 
tohim. Three of his sayings are worthy of preservation. He 
observed that in affairs of great import ance weakest people 


often propose the best ee ents. . That resolutions taken 
in anger never succeed. That the: great should dread the 


presence of servants, ar often discover their secrets by a 
word or a sign. 

It is to the glory of Richelieu that, when he ended his days, 
he had so far carried out his great ideas and shaped his policy 
as to leave France in a condition far superior to that in which 
he found her at his accession. The great fiefs had formerly 
distracted the kingdom. Each province had its parliament, 
and territorial titles implied sovereign power in their possessor. 
The Cardinal commenced by breaking down all these rights 
and bringing the whole re: alm under a single head. To resist 
the crown had been the habit alike of the nobles and the Par- 
liament ; and a state of affairs similar to the present boasted 
freedom of England then existed in France, with the exception 
that each party, on being beaten, took up arms and engaged 
in contests about as bloody as the riots which dist inguished 
London so late as the days of George 1Vth. The government 
was, as England’s now is, an oligare hy, where connexion with 
a great family was necessary to obtain the most insignstioan' 
government tal posts. Despotism, mild and well reculs ated, 
mach nearer Democracy than such a state of affairs. W is n 
the ruler is so raised above all that all are as dust under his 
feet, shades of distinction are of no value in his eyes, and he 


seeks to foster real merit, that he may shine in its reflected 
beams. But when a few rich families close the avenue to 


power, the account given by the graphic Dickens of the Cir- 
cumlocution Office is the best commentar y on the government. 
Few sovereigns would have dared, as did Richelieu, to impri- 
son the great Condé, first prince of the blood. Few would 
have had the ingenuity, industry, and courage necessary to 
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reduce Rochelle, the stronghold of Protestantism, by building 
a sea-wall across her h: bor, which shut out the English fleet 
coming to her aid. Still his position was truly discouraging : 
every body conspired against him. The King was neutral and 
the Princes hostile ; the people murmured, “and the treast sury 
was empty ; vet, sustained by the force of his own views, the 
great C ardinal knew no fatigue, yielded to no difficulties. The 
policy pursued by him, and carried ont by his successor, gave 
to Louis XIV. a kingdom which is thus described :— 

“France was now, beyond all doubt, the greatest power in Europe. Her 
resources have, since those days, absolutely increased, but have not increased 
so fast as those of England. Her territory was not, in the days of Lonis the 
Fourteenth, quite so extensive as at present, but it was large, compact, fer- 
tile, well placed, both for attack and defence, situated in a happy climate, and 
inhabited by a brave, active, and ingenious people. The government was 
now a despotism, but at least, in its dealing with the upper classes, a mild ard 
generous despotism, tempered by courteous manners and chivalrous senti- 
ments. The means at the disposal of the sovereign were, for that age, truly 
formidable. His revenue, raised, it is trae, by severe and unequal taxation, 
which pressed heavily on the cultivators of the soil, far exceeded that of any 
other potentate. His army, excellently disciplined, and commanded by the 
greatest general then living, already consisted of more than a hundred and 
twenty thousand men. Such an array of regular troops had not been seen 
in Europe since the downfall of the Roman Empire. Of maritime powers 
France was not the first, but though she had some rivals on the sea, she had 
not yet a superior.’ 


Asa Frenchman and a French statesman, it was natural 
that Richelieu should seek to humble and divide the British 
nation. The character of the English is odious to the other 

nations of the world. With prejudices and self-esteem only 
equalled by their stupidity and ignorance, they are boasting 
always of a freedom they do not possess, of a power which 
the next shock of armies will cause to crumble to pieces. But 
France especially has the memory of a thousand Insults, wan- 
tonly inflicted by them, to avenge, and the consciousness of 
being : able to accomplish the 1 -esult. A succeeding generation 
will probably see him who, besides the power of Richelieu, has 
in his steam navy of iron vessels a power which can lau gh 
at those wooden walls so long the bulwark of the proud Queen 
of the Isles, and in two hours convey across the channel 
400,000 men, penetrating into their homes at the head of his 
army, and fe: asting in the halls of Gog and Magog, as the 
second conqueror E ngland has received from France. To Riche- 
lieu the house of Austria was the most formidable rival he had to 
encounter. The boundary of the Rhine has been the pet 
dream of every French ruler, but the family ties uniting Spain 
and Austria formed a girdle to exélude the French from this 
object and from the tempting fields of Italy, which only war 
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could break through. Italy has ever been fatal to France. 
Charles VIII., Louis XIL., Francis I., and Napoleon I., have 
there all achieved great victories and temporary con nests, 
which have faded away like leaves in the autumnal blast, 
leaving no mark behind them. Napoleon embellished his 


capital with the works of art transported from the tribune of 


Florence, and the galleries of Milan and Venice; yet even 
these material proofs of his conquest soon found their way 
back to their former homes, and adorn again the walls whence 
he removed them. 

The house of Austria still reigns triumphant over the pe- 
ninsula. Whilst they, who look into the future, predict that 
another great contest is soon to arise, and the blood of French- 
men again water her soil. The language used on the first day 
of the year, by the Emperor of France to the Austrian ambas- 
sador, is said to be of deep meaning. On that occasion empty 
compliments are geierally exchanged, and when one so cau- 
tious steps aside from the prudent path to give vent to re- 
proach, the corps of diplomacy, like astonished schoolboys, 
tremble at the suspended rod. When great nations quarrel, 
smaller ones thrive, and it is to a judicious taking advantage 
of the periodical wars between France and Austria that the 
little Dukedom of Savoy has expanded into the respectable 
Kingdom of Sardinia. Always siding with the stronger party, 
her rulers have at each treaty of peace obtained some little 
advantage, some small accession of territory. Charles Albert, 
alone, an exception to the prudence of his predecessors, think- 
ing that the time for Italian emancipation had arrived in 1848, 
undertook to make war single-handed against Austria; the in- 
terference of England saved his kingdom, but he paid the pe- 
nalty of his rashness by dying as an exile in Portugal. His 
son, Victor-Emanuel, more prudent, courts the aid of France, 
end under her protection asserts his independence, in a man- 
ner which unaided he could not attempt. 

One of the strong points in Richelieu’s character was that 
he always proportioned his means to the ends he had in view, 
and when he struck his blow was alw: ays decisive ; he fascin: ated 
his victims until they exposed their plans, and crushed them be- 
oe they had matured them. There is one mysterious circum- 

tance in history supposed to date back to his time, and con- 
nected with the reign of his suecessor, Mazarin, and Louis XV., 
which has given a fer tile theme to the writers of romance. The 
Bastile was from the earliest times till the revolution a prison, 
to which any one could be hurried by those in power, without 
trial or condemnation. In its impenetrable recesses, those 
whom the state wished to sequester from active lite, spent 
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years, sometimes a lifetime. On the register of the captives is 
inscribed, for over twenty years, the name of Marchiali, other- 
wise know n as the man of the Tron Mask, on account of a mask 
so arranged as always to conceal his features. Who he was, 
whence he “ame, shat his crime, no one knew. Treated with 
a respect due to a king, fed and clothed i in the most sumptuous 
manner, none were allowed to address him, and death was the 
penalty of infringing the command. The most splendid portion 
of the writings of Dumas hinges upon a supposed elucidation 
of his origin and confinement, starting with the theory that he 
was the twin- brother of Louis XV., a dangerous future com- 
petitor of the crown, since the rule of primogeniture as to twins 
is complex, as the law regards no fractions of a day ; the writer 
declares thet to save the feelings of the queen, and have a 
reserved heir to the throne always at hand, he was thus se- 
guestered, and educated in a manner to meet his possible des- 
tiny. One of the three guardsmen, at a breakfast with the 
Governor of the Bastile, discovers these things. Ata féte given 
at Vaux by Fouguet, the splendid spendthrift, who adminis- 
tered the royal treasury, the wonderful] Aramis extracts from 
his bed, in the dead of night, the reigning sovereign, hurries 
him off through subterranean passages, till arriving at the Bas- 
tile, with a counterfeit order, he makes him take the place of 
his facsimile brother. So well had the new king been in- 
structed to play his part, so perfectly, by portraits and notes 
communicated to him in prison, was he “acquainted with all 
the persons of the court, that he deceived the two queens, and 
went — the ceremony of the devée undetected. When 
Fouguet hears, however, that the rites of hospitality had thus 
been violated, ’ though he knows the king is his remorseless 
enemy, he rushes off and liberates him from confinement. Con- 
fronting each other, the two identities, each claims to be the 
king. Both mother and wife are at a loss to decide, when 

Artagnan, the vaptain of the guard, laying his hand on the 
shoulder of the improvisation, says: “ My Lord, you are my 
prisoner.” The prison of the Isle St. Marguerite was substi- 
tuted for the Bastile, and we hear no more of Marchiali, save 
that a fisher, on the lonely lake, once seeing something thrown 

from the top of the castle, litter in the air and fly towards 
him, discovered that it was a silver plate with the name of 
Marchiali scratched upon it, but before he could reveal the 
import of the communication he was accidentally removed. 

Historie doubts so beset the whole record of the past, that we 
accept with pleasure an explanation bearing the seeming im- 
press of truth, and fortified by the traditions of contempora- 
neous chronicles. 
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BRITISH MEN AND MEASURES—LORD BROUGHAM. 


Txoven he has lately comparatively withdrawn from the 
field, fully three generations of men are identified with the 
history of Lord Brougham. Only eight years prior to his 
birth, Cook had returned from his first successful v oyage round 
the world, and Gibbon did not complete his great work till 
eight years afterwards. In 1779, when Brougham first saw 
the light, the United States were midway in contest with 
England, and all the glories of Washington, the profound and 
brilliant discoveries of Franklin, were but half disclosed. Her- 
schel, two years subsequently, first discerned the great planet 
which has given rise to so many similar astronomical observa- 
tions; and the first dawn of the French Revolution did not 
occur till ten years afterwards, when Lord Brougham, as a 
boy, was carrying his satchel, and receiving his due allowance 
of birch at the High-School of Edinburgh. His father, a 
Cumberland squire, ‘had in 1778 proceeded to the Scottish 
metropolis with the view of economy, and shortly aft erwards 
wedded a niece of Principal Robertson, in whose sister’s house 
he took lodgings ; and the future Lord Chancellor was thus, in 
after years, enabled to boast that he was a relative of the his- 
torian of America, Scotland, Charles the Fifth, and the Indies ; 
though, to confess the truth, he himself never showed any dis- 
position to patronize historic literature. When he ap proached 
manhood, Fox and Pitt were in their zenith ; Grattan, Curran, 
Canning, Castlereagh, were all his contemporaries. He had 
many a “fierce encounter with Peel, his junior by several years ; 
and the present generation has heard him deliver his extrava- 
gant flatteries on the Duke of Wellington, of whom during the 
better part of his life he was one of the bitterest opponents. 

It were idle to detain the reader now by any apocry ph: al 
stories of his early life and precocity. He is said, when only 
seventeen years of age, to have written an Essay on the 
Flection and Reflection of Light, which was then published i in 
the Philosophical Tr: ansactions of some soc iety in Edinburgh ; 
but we all know how these affairs are got up with the assist- 
ance of a good college tutor, and brought to light by the 
instrumentality of a good paternal dinner. Many youths, in 
both hemispheres, have at an earlier period distinguished 
themselves as honorably, by personal exertions and personal 
industry, which secured them an unaided maintenance then, 
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and an independence thereafter. The truth is that Brougham, 
though a pretender, was but a smatterer in science. Only a 
few years ago he bored and amused the French Institute by 
reading before its members a Paper on this subject; and the 
proverbial politeness of the members alone prevented them 
from openly laughing in his face. Had he confined himself to 
such abstruse pursuits, he never would have furnished the 
world with material for a column, or the writer with matter 
for a page. 

But, fortunately for him, he was designed by nature for a 
life more vigorous, keen, active, and impetuous; he at an early 
period associated himself with a bright phalanx of youthful 
talent, comprising Jeffrey, Sidney Smith, Cockburn, Murray, 
and others, who were then bursting upon the Scottish metro- 
polis, with a brilliancy such as its past ages had not witnessed, 
and its future will not see. In some convivial meeting of this 
quintette was started the project of a periodical which should 
abandon the old hacknied, tiresome, and nauseous style of criti- 
cism, and strike out into new fields in that department of litera- 
ture. Sidney Smith has recorded that the project was tirst 
conceived in some fifth floor or garret, where Jeffrey was then 
existing on oatmeal and an occasional herring ; and that he 
was only restrained from proposing the motto :—— 


“ Sylvestrem tenui musam meditaris avena.” 
“Our muse is the result of a meditation upon oatmeal.” 


from feelings of respect for his host who might then have 
resented it as a personal reflection. The assertion is doubtless 
exaggerated, for with the exception of Jeffrey,* and perhaps 
Smith himself, the parents of all of them were what is vulgarly 
termed “ well-to-do” in the world; and then no doubt but that 


* It is probable that Jeffrey was the most deficient in pecuniary means, as it 
appears from his biography, by Lord Cockburn, who married a poor girl a year 
previous to the commencement of the publication of the Edinburgh Review. 
“Meanwhile,” says his biographer, “the briefless lawyer had fallen in love with a 
dowerless maiden, and in November, 1801, he bravely married her, though his 
income hardly exceeded five hundred dollars a year. ‘The step was saved from 
the charge of imprudence only by his good sense and resolute economy. He had 
all his life, a horror of falling into debt. His bride, Catherine Wilsun, an amiable 
and affectionate girl, consented to begin her married life with him in a few rooms 
on the third story of a mean house, which he furnished and rendered comfortable 
at an expense of less than thirty pounds” 

There is little doubt either but that Lord Brougham and others associated with 
the Review, monopolized much of the credit due Jeffrey and Smith as writers, for 
Jeffrey was the principal editor of this periodical during the whole period of its 
incontestable eminence, from 1803 to 1829. It is estimated that his contributions 
to the Review during this period, would make at least six volumes. 
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the idea was first broached over a liberal supply of whisky 
toddy. But, whatever was its origin or inspiration, certain it is 
that from some such meeting emanated the Epinsurau Review. 
Howsoever tame and circumscribed as well as circumscribing 
now, this periodical was bold and aspiring then. It attacked 
all the Rosa-Matilda novels and drowsy sermons of that day, 
with as much zeal as it has defended the equally sickening 
policy and emasculate measures of the Whigs since. At no 
period, perhaps, was British literature more degr aded than at 
this epoch. Blair, Hume, Smollet, Gibbon, and others, whose 
genius it is customary now either to deride or deny,* had dis- 
appeared from the scene; and,—with the exception of a few 
bold writers of travel, like Bruce and Park, whose claims too 
were yet unappreciated, —no one had arisen to supply their 
place with either close argument or manly sense, save perhaps 
Thomas Paine, whom bigotry, hypocrisy, and tyranny then 
attempted to destroy, though in strength of reason and in 
vigorous but untutored eloquence, he surpassed them all. This 
is 8 said irrespective of his views on religion, the publicati ion of 
which we always painfully regretted. Tt was against an ocean 
of dulness or an army of dunces, accordingly, that the new 
reviewers now placed themselves in array ; and with little 
more than we should now consider the principles of indepen- 
dence and the exertion of common sense, their triumph was 
alike easy and secure. Intolerance, cant, and fanaticism shrank 
for a season under the vigorous wit of Smith; almost every 
species of abuse, and many an authority really unassailable, 
was attacked by Brougham with the force of a sledge-hammer; 
while the fluent and re ady, though often pert and sometimes 
conceited Jeffrey, enlivened and enlightened all by his airy 
fancy flippancy, general — and invariable good taste. 
Being wholly independent of bookvenders, and a fierce 
assailant of the trash they then poured forth, the review 
quickly rose into notice; and the ambition of Brougham 
mounting as he rose, he quickly determined on removing from 
the narrow field presented by the Scotch metropolis and seek- 
ing a wider range in London. It was, however, with no settled 
principles that he first went there. On the contrary, a work 
on Colonial Policy, which he then published, though it is now 
almost forgotten, “disclosed that he was re: dy to adopt — 
any side of politics; and we fear, that had a good place been 


* The first of these illustrious writers has been especially derided by a Whig 
hireling, the editor of the London Spectator newspaper, and Archbishop Whate sly 
in his comparatively worthless and wholly incredible treatises upon Logic and 
Rhetoric. 
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offered him by Lord Melville or Pitt, he would have espoused 
their cause as readily as he subsequently offered himself to 
Castlereagh and to Grey. But the former minister he 
had offended beyond hopes of pardon by the rebellious dis- 
osition which he was supposed to have communicated to 
Jundas’s nephew, the witty and eloquent though homely 
Harry (afterwards Lord) Cockburn,* who had the rare merit 
of remaining hostile and honest at a time when all the pa- 
tronage of Scotland lay at his unscrupulous relative’s feet. 
Brougham consequently was not patronized by the puissant 
subaltern, and he was yet too obscure to have attracted the 
notice of the lofty Pitt. Asa comparatively unfriended Scotch- 
man, he consequently took his place at the English bar, and 
long remained undistinguished for aught beyond his uncouth 
appearance, convivial habits, unscrupulous alacrity, and rough 
“devil-may-care” sort of address, until he obtained a seat in 
Parliament. 

He bought this distinction, of course, his limited paternal 
acres, and “ articles” as well as influence in the “ Hdinburgh,” 
supplying the means of purchase ; and we are not sure that it 
was in any degree aless honorable mode of entering the House 
of Commons than that corruption of a constituency which now 
prevails. Having paid for the place, he was comparativ. ‘y in- 
dependent, though expected to support the politics of the Whig 
patron who disposed of it, or “ brought him in.” He had thus 
only one mester to serve, instead of a multitude, and the task was 
comparatively easy. Long, however, he might have remained 
unnoticed, and have continued in obscurity, but for a luckless 
criticism he wrote in the Edinburgh Review. 

Byron was his theme; and he attacked the juvenile Lord 
with a coarseness wholly unwarranted, as well as a lack of eri- 
tical discernment almost unprecedented. The early poems of 
Byron, indeed, in no degree equalled in finish or in force those 
which he soon afterwards poured out with such fervor and such 
fluency on the public. The very first of them, in fact—the 
verses written “On Leaving Newstead Abbey”—contained 
much tenderness and elegance. Where do we find more of 
either than in the following lines:— 


“Shades of heroes, farewell! your descendant departing 
From the seat of his ancestors bids you adieu! 
Abroad or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New courage, he’ll think upun glory and yon. 





* Lord Cockburn, the intimate friend and the biographer of Jeffrey. He 
was a lawyer of some eminence, and was appointed judge, and served on the same 
bench with Jeffrey for many years, always maintaining his independence of 
opinion, regardless of consequences to himself or to his friends. 
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Though a tear dim his eyes at the sad separation, 
Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret ; 

Far distant he goes, with the same emulation, 
The fame of his fathers he ne’er can forget. 


That fame and that memory still will he cherish, 

He vows that he ne’er will disgrace your renown ; 
Like you will he live, or like you will he perish ; 

When dee: ayed, may he mingle his dust with your own.’ 


Some of these lines, especially the last, bear marks of feeble- 
ness; but, considering that they proceeded from a youth of 
fifte en (they bear the date of 1803, and Byron was born in 
1788), a merited a better reception than that accorded 
them by Brougham. With his coarsest horse-langh, he took 
up the book and excoriated it, or thought he had done so, by 
the repetition of some old vulgarities about “the ungraciousness 
of looking a gift horse in the mouth.” The attack was doubt- 
less instigated by the fact that the young poet was a member 


of that peerage into the ranks of “which Brougham himself 


afterwards so eagerly sought admission—an admission fatal to 
his abilities and his fame; and it was probably prompted also 
by the circumstance that the work was dedicated to one of the 
most mouthing and insufferable of all peers—the Earl of Car- 
liske—who was supposed to belong to the Tory ranks. But 
nothing could justify the asperity with which the juvenile pro- 
duction was treated. The attack outraged all the rules of criti- 
cism, and justified, in great measure, the remark of Pope, in a 
letter to Swift, that ‘the mob of critics are always dis sposed to 
apply satire to those they envy for being above them.” We 
are, indeed, aware of the danger arising from injudicious and 
undiscriminating critical admir ation, especially on remember- 
ing the old remark by Le § sage, that, “when rashness ends in 
success, critics are silent.” We have no sympathy with such 
trumpery and audacious dunces as those of the London Athe- 
neum, who, often the most ignorant, and invariably the most 
pretentious of charlatans, still habitually have the effrontery 

and arrogance to affect superiority to every author they tre at, 
and just as generally decry him unless he belongs to their own 
clique. There is more d: anger, perhaps, from excessive lenity 
than undue severity. But still, taking all these considerations 


into mind, there is no doubt that Brougham, on the present 


occasion, committed an error equally unpardons able in point of 
feeling, truth, and good taste. The whole article was marked 
by vulgarity, ri shness, and want of due examination. The 
lines we have ef . were especially selected for abuse, and 
the reviewer, in a tone of imagined triumph, expressed his 
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astonishment why, “if a youth of fifteen chose to perpetrate 
such verses, a youth of nineteen should publish them.” The 
entire article was characterized by a tone of similar ribaldry ; 
and though now justly deemed equally flippant, superticial, ill- 
informed, and offensive, it was extolled by his own party as 
most crushing and triumph: int atthe moment. “It was thrown 
off at a heat,” or completed at a sitting, vaunted the astonished 
Whigs ; yet there is, perhaps, not a mar connected with the 
modern press who does not produce a better article each day of 
his existence. 

Still, as we have remarked, it was expected te be most deci- 
sive and annihilating in its effects for the moment. Each of 
the party, ignorant that Byron was of liberal tendencies, and 
more disposed to rely on Nature’s inherent nobility than on 
any trumpery or parchment creation, shouted out that a new 
Tory was crucified—that a young Lord was crushed. The sen- 
timent was ungenerous ; but the W higs were never capable of 
generosity ; and, for the moment, success attended its baseness. 
Every puny W hig adherent took up the insulting cause ; every 
petty Whig journal re-echoed the jeering cry. Jeffrey himself, 
whose correcter taste must have taught him that the assault 
was unwarranted, was induced to assume the responsibility of 
the article ; while Brougham, perhaps already ashamed of his 
triumph, was in no haste to assert its paternity. 

A reaction came; the public soon discerned the grossness of 

the attack; and an assault so unfair and opposed to all the 
higher dictates of criticism, had the effect of arousing the out- 
raged poet, and producing ‘the most v igorous satire in the lan- 
guage. Within a period ine redibly short, Byron retorted by 
the pub lication of “ English Bards and Scotch Review ers,” in 
which almost every one was elaborately assailed except his own 
assailant. The Earl of Carlisle, who, supposing him crushed, 
had basely, though his euardian, deserted him, and every con- 
spicuous imember of either political party were attacked in the 
fiercest terms. Moore and Walter Scott were unjustifiably 
dragged into the quarrel ; though the poor little editor of the 
“E dinburgh,” of course, came in for the principal share of the 
abuse. The author of it all was the only one that compara- 
tively escaped. Byron seems at this period to have been igno- 
rant that Brougham was the writer of the article, and conse- 
quently alluded to him only in brief and passing terms. The 
lines, however, will long remain, the more especially as he seems 
at this early age to have discerned Brougham’s tendency to 
rashness, and his proneness to commit blunders when under the 
impulse of his habitual arrogance and often overweening self- 
conceit. ‘ Yet mark,” he said, apostrophizing Jeffrey :— 
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“ Yet mark one caution ere the next Review 
Spread its light wings of saffron and of blue ; 
Beware lest blundering Brougham destroy the sale, 
Turn beef to bannocks, caulifluwers to kail.” 







This was accompanied by a note which annoyed the reviewer 
infinitely more, intimating that Brougham had, in a recent 
article on Don Pedro de Cevallos, announced principles offen- 
sive to the citizens of Edinburgh—then the great selt-imagined 
oracles of criticism—and exhibited that tendency to political 
truckling for which he afterwards became remarkable. Byron, 
when he subsequently became whiggish himself, affected to 
deplore the publication of this work ; but it must be ever held 
in esteem as the most genuine expression of his feelings, and 
the most correct appreciation on the whole of the innumerable 
little nobodies on whom it treats, from 












“ Tilustrious Hottanp! hard would be his lot, 
His hirelings mention’d and himself forgot,” 






or the present Marquis of Lansdown, 


“ Wenry Petty at his back, 
The whipper-in and huntsman of the pack,” 












down to 
“‘ Classic Hattam, much renown’d for Greek,” 





or 





“ Paltry Pirtans, who traduced his friend ;” 





and that 
“ Gay Italia’s luckless votary Lamsg, 
Who, as himself was damn’d, then tried to damn.” 














The next great occasion which brought Brougham promi- 
nently before the public produced him a triumph more untar- 
nished. In 1821 George the Fourth’s provoked, though per- 
haps profligate, queen returned, from a luxurious exile on the 
continent of Europe, to assert her rights in England. There 
was no doubt of this unfortunate lady’s wrongs, and there was 
just as little concerning her guilt. Originally destined for 
another, on whom she had. bestowed her early affections, she 
was, in accordance with the provisions of the vile Royal Mar- 
riage Act, dragged from her home in Germany and wedded tu 
a stranger, also devoted to another, if not to several, from whose 
bed she was driven on the first morning, never to return. 
There can be no question that she was the victim of an infa- 
mous plot, devised by the Jerseys and other demireps of the 
Prince’s court ; and in the first violation of the marriage vow, 
seemingly with Sir Sydney Smith, to which she resorted in 
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turn, she was taken under the protection of the Tories, just as 
readily as her cause was now espoused by the Whigs. But a 
change had taken place in the interval. The Prince of Wales 
then “professed to be apolitical adherent of Mr. Fox’s party, 
agreeably to that policy in England which arrays the heir-ap- 
parent against the father, or in conformity with that’ expediency 
which prompts his seeming adoption of popular measures, in 
order the more effectually to delude the credulous natives. 
At a later period, when he came into office with full powers as 
Regent, he showed his inherent taste by espousing the policy 
of the Tories, and abjuring that of the Whigs. Great, there- 
fore, was the indignation of the latter. They assailed and 
covered with vituperation every act of the life of a man who 
seems to have been not a whit more se nsual, and infinitely 
more refined, than others of his race, and perhaps all of his 
order. George the Fourth, in fact, appears to have possessed 
abilities superior to any other member of the House of Bruns- 
wick, and had the art, which few of them have, of conceali ing 
his grossness under an aspect of courtesy. He never, as in the 
instance of preceding and subsequent sovereigns, offended those 
around by coarseness of address, nor outraged their feelings by 
violence of deportment. He was unquestion ably, like all his 
family, intensely selfish, and there is little doubt that, like 
them, he was also grossly sensual; but his faults arose in great 
measure from his position—his original want of education ; and, 
however the claim be derided or denied him now, he was indu- 
bitably, so far as external appearance and elegance of address 
were concerned, entitled to that designation ot “the first gen- 
tleman in Europe,’ ” on which he apparently set a value supe- 
rior to his crown. Had he adhered to Whig policy, there is 
little doubt this would have been unanimous sly accorded him; 
and the populace, who then followed the dictates of that party, 
would have cheered him as heartily as they hissed him on the 
rare occasions when he made his appearance in public. But 
he had early found out the hollowness of the Whigs, or was too 
indolent in 1812 to shake the Tories off, and hence the former 
hated him with a fervor as intense as that with which they 
flatter every living and submissive sovereign, and invariably 
make up for it by vituperating him when dead. The serv ility 
of the party is thus, they imagine, artfully concealed ; the pre- 
sent flattery, they suppose, is rendered more agreeable to the 
actual recipient by its contrast with the calumnies heaped on 
the preceding monarch, who is doubtless regarded by th 1e suc- 
cessor with feelings of envy or dislike. And, truth to say, the 
nation readily falls into the snare, as well as the adoption ‘of a 
course equally servile and base; the English being conspicu- 
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ous above all others for their gross vociferations in favor of 
existing monarchy, and their still viler vituperation of departed 
royalty. 

‘But, chiefly in consequence of his own exclusiveness, the 
privacy in which he loved to dwe lI and luxuriate, with a few 
chosen associates, in the interior of his palace, the reluctance 
which he felt to present himself before a people whose vulg yarity 
he detested and whose vileness he despised, but, above all, by 
the artifices of the Whigs, who at this period professed to be 
the “P eople’ s Irie nds, ” this fee ling was in some de “yree now 
reversed, and the wretched bigot George the Third, though in- 
sane, being still alive, a due share of ¢ alumny was reserved for 
the prince ‘who filled his place. Vituperation of the dead would 
have been considered complimentary to the living, though in 
fact George the Third, being hopelessly defunct, so far as men- 
tal powers were concerned, was already coming in for his 
own share of these slanders. The principles on which the Re 
gent commenced his government were identical with those of 
the lunatic King. To praise the one was therefore not yet an 
act of ungraciousness to the other, any more than to abuse him 
was an ingenious refinement of flattery ; and as they could not 
well change their course immediate ly upon the poor mad and 
irresponsib ile sovereign’s death, George the Fourth, on his acces 
sion, found himself involved i ina fierce tide of unpopular ty. 

There can be little doubt, however, that, had he not previ 
ously cast them off with such utter conte mpt, the Whigs would 
have lauded and supported just as warmly as they now abused 
and assailed him. In the early part of the ce ntury, when his 
conduct to his wife was not less gross than at prese nt, the y had 
shown as vigorons a disposition to denounce her as the saintly 
Percival then did to detend her; and all her subsequent acts 
had been far more inconsistent with innocence. Of her guilt, 
in fact, no reasonable doubt could now be entertained. Yet 
Brougham’s defence of her does him immortal honor. Her 
conduct had been justified by still greater and undenied licen- 
tiousness on the part of her hus band. and there is every reason 
to believe it would have been pardone d, had she not insisted 
on returning home, and being crowned as Queen of England. 
George the Fourth, proud, like all his f family, resisted this ; and, 
like them too, when his enmity was once aroused, he became 
equally vindictive and implacable. Had the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties which he now caused his ministry to bring in against 
Queen Caroline, been carried with anything like unanimity, 
he would doubt less have ordered her to be executed with just 
as little reluctance as did Henry the Eighth any of his nume- 
rous wives. But the efforts of Brougham and her counsel, 
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joined to the remonstrances of an excited and indignant people, 
prevenud this catastrophe ; and for many days the walls of the 
ancient palace of Westminster re-echoed evidence of guilt, but 
they also resounded with accents of almost superhuman elo- 
quence, Oopley here for the first time apostatized, and placed 
his republican energy and legal acumen at the disposal of 
arbitrary power; the nobler and more state sly, though less re- 
fined Denman was, more fortunately for his fame, enlisted on 
the victim’s side: the keen an: tlysing powers of Williams and 
many others, were now made conspicuous; yet Brougham, it 
must be adinitted even by his enemies, eclips sed the m all. 

With the exception of the vigorous apostrophe of “ Come forth, 
thou slanderer!” applied by Denman to the Duke of Clarence 
(subsequently W illiam IV.) whe had rendered himself active 
as a busybody in the circulation and production of evidence, 

scarcely a trace of all that eloquence is now remembered, save 
Brougham’ 8, Which still resounds in the hearts of men. 

During many days he maintained an almost superhuman 
struggle before the tribunal of the English Peers, and the 
abilities he displayed in cross-examination were almost as con- 
spicuous as his eloquence. Only one thing was wanting to 
secure him lasting honor—and that was belief in the innocence 

f his client, or sincerity in the advocacy of her cause. But 
with the same want of good faith, and with his b lundering im- 
prude nee which charac terized him through life, all the while 
ne Was protesting so loudly and e ‘loque mtly in behalf of his royal 
mistress by day, he was expressing his conviction of her guilt 
by night. This, however, being confined to the compotations 
of the party, did not transpire till afterwards ; nor did the fact 
of his seeret application to Castlereagh for the Lisbon embassy, 
at the very moment when he was daily denouncing him in 
public, which was first divulged by the latter ge sntleman some 
twenty-five years subsequent to the trial of the queen. As is 
well known, the queen was acquitted; the ae though 
the House of Lords had declared her guilty, being constrained 
to yield before the fierce outburst of popular indignation. 

Kdueation, Reform of the Law, and Abolition of Slavery, 
were the next objects that occupied Brougham’s attention. 
{le had long, indeed, been engaged in the consideration of all 
three of these questions. All his efforts, however, on the first 
of these questions were rendered nugatory, as all subsequent 
efforts have been, by the noxious intolerance prevalent in Eng 
land, and the interested opposition of the English church. 
: hurchm: an was opposed to Dissenter, Dissenter scowled upon 

Catholic: the former resisted any anelior ation from which the 
episcopal service was excluded; the second looked upon this 
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with loathing and abhorrence ; and the third naturally shrank 
from parties who, discordant on every other topic, cordially 
united in anathematizing both him and his creed. To produce 
any improvement in this respect was consequently beyond even 
the herculean power of Brougham; and almost equally futile 
were his efforts to achieve a Reform of the Law. The cabinets 
and statutes of a thousand years hung around him; prejudice, 
prerogative, and interest were arrayed on the opposite side. 
All the bigoted feelings extant in England in favor of mere 
antiquity, all the efforts of the crown lawyers, ever eager to 
stretch the power of the throne to the uttermost, all the pas- 
sions of a powerful class whose pecuniary prospects depended 
on the retention of profitable abuses, were arrayed against 
him; and his exertions consequently terminated in little more 
than the establishment of a few inferior or county courts, 
whose ignorance, costs, and pettifogging perplexities ultimately 
proved worse than the original disease. Brongham’s speeches 
on these occasions, nevertheless, were magnificent. His ora- 
tion on the necessity for reform of the dew, spoken in the 


House of Commons, and occupying many hours in delivery, 
almost exhausted the subject, and was one of the most splendid 


specimens of eloquence in the language. His exertions in be- 
half of the Negro, begun at a much earlier period, were equally 
great; and the Abolition of Slavery throughout the British colo- 
nies in 1834, ultimately attended these. 

Whatever excuse may be found for the early course of Lord 
Brougham on the subject of abolitionism within the British 
dominion, the absence of all experience relative to its destruc- 
tive influence on the moral and social condition of the com- 
munity effected by it, no apology can exist for the recent 
remarks of Lord Morpeth, a pupil of Lord Brougham’s, before 
the Leeds Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Society. The following 

uotation clearly points out the characteristic traits of the 
dameditens : 


“In those days of his early canvass, to which he had alluded, he remem- 
bered that, animated by the recollection that he was then aspiring to fill the 
seat which had been long occupied by William Wilberforee—(applanse)—and 
further animated by the actual presence and colleagueship of Henry Brong- 
ham, who was devoting his great talents (probably then at their highest pitch 
of excellence) to this great cause, he called upon the men of Yorkshire by 
voice and vote to hasten the day when in the English colonial possessions the 
slaves should kneel down to thank heaven for its best blessing, and spring 
again from the ground without a chain and without a master. (Cheers.) In 
a very short period afterwards, and as Mr. Cobbett said, principally in conse- 
quence of the ‘fuss’ that was made about it by the ‘crack-skull’d’ county 
of York—(laughter)—at all events, however that might be, very soon after- 
wards, as far as British agency and British participation in this accursed pro- 
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perty was concerned, slavery received its death blow. Their own hands, 
thanks to the Almighty goodness, were entirely clean. Even the very 
youngest person had been startled by the marvellous effects of electric com- 
munication; and he asked them only to figure to themselves that, by a chain 
of connexions 2nd sympathies, even more to be relied on than the great 
Atlantic cable which still lay ‘submerge d at the bottom of the deep, they 
were, from the Town Hall of Leeds, wafting that night across the mighty 
ocean to those rugged steeps once trod by the Pilgrim “Fathe rs, to those wide 
plains where W ashington unfurled the standard of independence, or (to pre- 
sent the exact reverse picture) to the rice swamp, the sugar plant: ition, and 
the slave mart, where the slave stil] toiled and bled and was sold afresh; 

that they were wafting from this real land of liberty to the still existing home 
of slavery, the accents of their sympathies with the abolitionists, their pity 
for the slave, their allegiance to the undying cause of freedom.” 


That this talk was intended merely for “home consump- 
tion,” is evident from the fact that Lord Morpeth is a man of 
sagacity and talent, and therefore knew that his oratorical 
flourishes were as devoid of truth as they were unjust towards 
the institutions of the United States. He knew, moreover, 
that in complimenting Lord Brougham on the subject of his 
triumphs in the interest of abolitionism, he offended the 
enlightened judgment of the civilized world, and falsified his- 
tory in an unpardonable degree, for no higher purpose than to 
attract the applause and to gain the approval of the ignorant 
abolitionists of Yorkshire.* 

What a mournful response to those eloquent appeals in behalf 
of abolition is heard from the land that was once the home 
of contentment, happiness, and prosperity? How the Broug- 
hams and Morpeths are rebuked by the crushing facts, known 
and acknowledged by all who have visited these desolated 
islands, blighted by British abolition policy.t 


* « Allusion has been made to the distressed condition of Jamaica, and I saw that 
its distress has not been exaggerated. * * * Your soil is confessed to be gene- 
rally excellent. The weeds of your public roads are the ornamental plants of our 
green-houses and hot-houses; your very wilds are orchards. The grandeur of 
your mountains is qualified only by the ‘soft charms of their vegetation; and the 
yeauty of nature has transformed your rocky cliffs into hanging- gardens. Your 
isle has a central position in the ocean, as if to receive and to dispense the riches 
of the earth.* * * You have peace, fertility, health—all the usual guarantees of 
national well-being—and yet your leading families are disappearing; your stately 
mansions are falling into decay ; your lovely estates are thrown up, and men’s 
hearts are everywhere failing them for fear, as if war, or famine, or pestilence, 
desolated your borders.’ ’—Speech of Rev. Dr. King, of Glasgow, Scotland, deli- 
vered at Kingston, Jamaica. 

+ “In going to plantation establishments that had evidently been once splendid 
buildings, where hes had been a great outlay of capital on a grand scale, you 
find the roofs tumbling in, the places deserted, nobody in them, grass growing in 
the rooms, and perhaps rats and snakes in those very rooms ; and a deserted, melan- 
choly appearance that certainly goes to one’s heart to view.” —7 stimony of Capt. 
C. B. Hamilton, of the Royal Navy, taken before a Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1853, appointed to inquire into the condition of Jamaica, and into 
the effect of emancipation upon the interests of the island. 
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But in presenting this measure of abolition, Lord Broug- 
ham imitated our American abolitionists in regard to pecuniary 
aid; and it was remarked of him, that, like another British 
official, he would give his talk, but never his money in the 
service. The Right Honorable James Monerieff, Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland, “to whom we allude, it has been observed, i 
remarkably sedulous i in attendance at public meetings until ‘iis 
subscription roll is handed round; and Brougham was gene- 
rally found to be absent when the plate, hat, or “black bag”* 

was produced. A remarkable instance of this, when “the 
slavery question was being discussed, eovered him with ridi- 
cule. His lordship, now elevated to the House of Peers, had 
lately been lukewarm in the cause. A deputation aceordingly 
waited on him to express a hope that he had not forgotten the 
negro. “Forget him!’ exelaimed the peer, “when I forget 
him, may my right hand forget its cunning !” and forthwith 
swinging his remarkably lengthy arm, and lashing himself 
seemingly into a tempest of eloquence, he stalked and talked 
most vehemently i in front of the deputation, in his own house, 
for upwards of ‘half an hour. At the end of this period, he 
burst out of the apartment apparently overcome by emotion ; 
and the deputation doubted not that he had retired into his 
adjoining library for the purpose of writing a handsome check 
or dowceur. A quarter of an hour they waited, and waited 
in vain: another quarter elapsed, and the patience of the mem- 
bers was exhausted. Ringing the bell at last, they requested 
the responding servant to intimate that they awaited his lord- 
ship’s reply; and received the flattering answer that his lord- 
ship had quitted the house half an hour before, langhing as he 
departed. 

Seca had now been elevated to the Peerage under the 
title ot * Baron Brongham and V. aun, ig on the aecession of the 
Whigs to office in 1830. The latter part of the title, which he 
professed to consider historic, exposed him to considerable 
ridicule. It was a title which he alleged had formerly been 
borne by his family, and while some of his friends expressed 
surprise ‘that he should thus show partiality for aristocracy, his 
foes—a large number of whom he had now provoked by his 
petulance hesitated not to pun upon it and pronounce him 
all Vow et preterea nihil (“ talk and nothing else”). The Whigs, 


* The reader of modern times may not be aware of the fact that it was the 
early custom, in making collections, to extend, under the face of each attendant, 
en occasions like the one here referred to, a black bag, small size, attached to a 
long pole. In this bag the donor could place his contribution without any one 
observing the amount deposited. When the collections were made in this man- 
ner, Brougham would remain. 
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in fact, had bestowed on him the Chancellorship with relue- 
tance. Aware of his flightiness and his comparative legal 
ignorance, they had proposed at first making him merely 
Attorney -General ; but his position as member for Yorks hire, 
to which he had lately been elevated, was so commanding, and 
their own so precarious, that they were constrained to acquiesce 
in his demand for “the woolsack or nothing.” He soon, 
however, had reason to regret the change. His want of legal 
knowledge in a short time became painfully evident, and the 
means which he adopted to conceal it exposed him to the most 
humiliating retorts. For some time, in truth, he acted as the 
Thersites or Billingsgate of the House of Peers, as well as the 
Court of Chancery, and in both encountered hits hard as his 
own. It was now that the Marquis of Londonderry, a pomp- 
ous but good-natured Irish Peer, whom he especially selected 
for abuse, first hinted and then divi ulged the extraordinary 
ambassadorial application previously made to his brother Cas- 
tlereagh ; and to which we referred in speaking of his advocacy 
of the Queen. Sir Edward Sugden, an eminent lawyer, on whose 
name he made the vile pun of associating it with a bug, also 
retorted in terms more withering still. “If,” said he, * his 
lordship only knew a little of law, he would know a little of 
everything.” Lord Brougham’s influence in the House of Lords 
was consequently soon wholly lost; and when, to recover it, he 
passed to the opposite extreme of excessive obsequiousness, he 
only exposed himself to additional ridicule. A splendid speech 
from him on the necessity for Parliamentary Reform was 
utterly marred by his suddenly dropping on his knees at the 
end of it and “entreating their Lordships to pass this 8 
The magnificent allusion which he had made to “ The Sy bil,” 
popular: demand, “darkening their doors no longer,” but a 
short time before, was wholly lost ; just as completely as his 
declaration, a few years previously at an Edinburgh dinner, that 
“his hands were clean,” had been contradicted by the evident 
fact of their non- -ablution forafortnight.* W illiam the Fourth, 
moreover, a testy old man, was soon annoyed by his excessive 
familiarity, and talking about the “ settlement of matters over 
a bottle,” or “ writing ‘him by that evening’s post ;” and when 
Brougham, at last, setting out on a reactionary tour to arrest 
the march of that Reform for which he had all his life professed 
to contend, exposed himself to the blighting contempt of 
O’Connell, all was over. The great agitator, whom he had pre- 
viously caused to be denounced in a speech from the throne, 


* Some one derisively remarked on this oceasion, “ Put on yer gloves.” 
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derisively remarked, that “ like a mad dog he was dragging the 
mace through the country at his heels ; * and Brough: am him- 
self, when the king shortly afterwards ejected the Whigs from 
office, having rashl ly written a letter to the Times, London 
newspaper, declaring that “the Queen had done it all,” was 
afterwards excluded from the ministry. 

That print, which had previous sly been his tool, though 
evidently offended by his arrogance, quickly turned upon 
him. A number of other journals, whose conductors he had in 
like manner insulted, followed its example; and in an incredi- 
bly short period there was witnessed one of the most extraor- 
dinary evidences of the powers of the press recorded in recent 
times. Under the fierce diatribes with which he was daily 
assailed, all Brougham’s efforts in behalf of freedom, education, 
law and Parliamentary Reform, the removal of the Catholic 
disabilities, and countless other acts, were wholly forgotten; his 
very eloquence and sarcasm, keenness and vigor, were arrayed 
against him; and to the astonishment of the world, by ‘the 
efforts of a few obscure persons, and in comparison to himself 
mere pigmies, was crushed a man who but a few weeks before 
had stood seemingly firm and immovable, as one of the prime- 
ral rocks. 

With this terminated, at least for a time, the official career 
of Brougham, scarcely exceeding four years in all. When he 
eventually reappeared from the deep seclusion of his paternal 
seat, it was evident to all that, thongh the outward bodily 
aspect of the man had not materially deteriorated, the internal, 
mental power was greatly changed. His Lordship, in fact, had 
improved in external appearance, and, what struck the public 
as strange, he now appeared almost as a dandy, whereas, 
formerly, he had been distinguished by the slovenliness of his 
dress. He had improved in other respects too, for he now was 
most cleanly and abstemious in his habits, decked out in the 
sprucest of beavers, neatest of neckties, and smartest of nan- 
keens, instead of the extraordinary old hat, soiled table cloth 
and shepherd’s tartan “inexpressibles,” which he used to wear 

—three pair of which, he was said to have purchased on his 
accession to office four years previously, and have retained in 
daily use ever since. He hud also, moreover, become an espe- 
cial cavaliere of the fair sex, to whom, before, he had been 
aught but polite. But it was really strange to see him escort- 
ing gay and fashionable females into the House of Peers, or 
making his own appearance in it conspicuously eating a biscuit. 
Those who had witnessed the days of the bold Harry Brough: im, 
when, with his bottles of mulled claret, and a ple ‘ntiful allow- 
ance of brandy poured out into a punch bowl before him, from 
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which he ladled out that eloquence with which he was accus- 
tomed to lash or exeoriate mother church before a Yorkshire 
jury, saw that it was a great change indeed. 

His oratorical powers were impaired in an equal degree. 
The extraordinary volubility and fluency remained ; but the 
vigor, the consistency, the strength, had fled. U nless when he 
alluded to his old courtly chief, Lord Melbourne, who had 
passed him over unheeded, and now sat smiling derisively 
upon him, even all his old personality, or powers of vitupera- 
tion and sarcasm, had disappeared; and he now ventured to 
allude to the complacent premier, stuttering orator, contemp- 
tible statesman, and far inferior man, only as one celebrated 
for his * glazing airs.” Inferior daws, too, could peck at him, 
and fiercely resent even the most trivial of his allusions. Con- 
spicuous among these was a Mr. Thomas Slingsby Duncomsg, a 
profligate and wholly unprineipled aristocratic roué, who had 
shammed democracy to such an extent that he undoubtedly 
may lay claim to having originated the American term of 
buncombe (or synonyme for humbug), and who formerly would 
not have dared even to raise a chirrup i in Brougham’s presence. 
This brazen knave not only attacked him in public, with a view 


then to secure a little surreptitious Ae temas but from his 


place in the House of Commons, to which he had sought entry 
only to obtain immunity from his creditors, spoke of him as a 
“clown who in another house might be seen standing some- 
times upon his feet, but oftener on his head.” Brougham of 
course, fallen though he was, disdained to reply; yet there 
was truth in his vulgar assailant’s remarks, and the oldest per- 
sonal foes of the ex-chancellor, while witnessing his daily inco- 
herencies and inconsistencies, were obliged to admit, with 
expressions of compassion and regret, that there was ground 
for this last and vilest of all degrading assaults—an assault 
from a fashionable and tinselled moth such as Duncombe. 
ut it would be equally harsh’and unfair to judge of Henry 
Brougham in his best days from these failing efforts of the 
unhappy Lord in his declining years. When he formerly 
stood in the House of Commons opposed to Canning, Castle- 
reagh, and Peel, then the world had a man before it. The 
two latter of these scarcely ever ventured to rise without 
trembling in his presence. Peel was positively mute and 
invariably shrank aghast. Even the polished and “ cold- 
blooded” Castlereag rh, despite his aristocratic hauteur and 
affected nonchalance, writhed under the sarcasm and ridicule 
in which his wretched oratory and infelicitous figures were 
held up to universal laughter and derision by Brougham. 
But it was with the first, a man in all respects equal, and in 
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some superior to himself, that these memorable intellectual 
contests arose, the words and fame of which still survive. It 
is difficult to say which of the two on these occasions was the 
original assailant. Brougham in his best days, and when 
known as the slashing “ Harry Brougham,” was always ready 
for an encounter, and pulled up his “belt at the slightest i. 
pearance of a foe. Canning was no less aggressive, and i 
was a matter of notoriety ‘that, how amiable might be his 
temperament in private life, he never during three-fourths of 
his parliamentary existence made a speech in public without 
at the same time creating a foe. His wit was deadly, not less 
than Brougham’s ; invective was ov erwhelming ; and ‘when two 
such formidable champions came in conflict, it was a veritable 
combat of giants. Gathering up, on one of these remarkable 
ow instances of political tergiversation from all quarters 
f the world, and actually searching all time and creation for 
stmabie ot apostasy, Brougham—after beating about the 
ground so long that his audience positively wondered what he 
was about—suddenly aggregated them into one tremendous 
whole, and concentrating himself for an almost superhuman 
spring, hurled them at Canning’s head with the force of an 
avalanche, and the exclamation, “ Zhou art the man!” Can- 
ning, for almost the first time in his life, as thrown off his 
guard, and completely lost his temper. “ J¢ is false!” was all 
that he could for the moment reply ; but subsequently, it must 
be owned, he paid off Brougham in his own coin. Brougham, 
it must be remembered, was remark: ably discursive. ‘“ Tt does 
happen,” retorted Canning, “that the honorable and learned 
gentleman, being not unfrequently a speaker in this House, 
nor very concise in his speec con , and touching occasionally, as 
he proceeds, on almost every subject within ‘the 1 range of his 
imagination, as well as making some observations on the mat- 
ter in hand—and having at different periods proposed and 
supported every innovation of which the law or the constitu- 
tion of this country is susceptible—it is impossible to innovate 
without appearing to borrow from him. LEither, therefore, we 
must remain for ever absolutely locked-up as in a northern 
winter, or we must break our way out by some mode already 
suggested by the honorable and learned gentleman, and then 
he cries out, ‘Ah, I was there before you! That’s what I told 
you to do; but as you would not do it then, you have the right 
to do it now.’ In Queen Anne’s reign, there lived a very sage 
and able critic, named Dennis, who in his old age was the prey 
of a strange fancy, that he had himself written all the good 
things in all the good plays that were acted. E very ood } pas- 
sage he met with in any author he insisted was his own. ‘It’s 
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none of his,’ Dennis would always say; ‘no, it’s mine!’ He 
went one day to see a new tragedy. Nothing particularly 
a to his taste oceurred, till a scene in which a great storm 

yas represented. As soon as he heard the thunder rolling 
over his head, he exclaimed, ‘That’s my thunder!’ So it is 
with the honor: ible eentleman ; it’s all his thunder. It will 
henceforth }e impossible to confer any boon, or make any 
innovation, but he will claim it as his thunder. 

Playful banter, or rather polished wit, such as this, while it 
convulsed the British legislature with ‘laughter—in fact, in 
these few remarks, Canning disclosed the whole secret of 
Brougham’s eloquence—it was the very essence or epitome of 
criticism upon it. Brougham’s speeches ranged all creation, 
all space, all time. There was scarcely an image, or incident, 
or allusion which he could not contrive to dovetail into any 
one of his orations; and however distant, or irrelevant, or in- 
appropriate it might at first appear, it was really in the end so 
artfully and judicious sly blended as to appear but part of one 
great harmonious whole. Parenthesis thus followed within 
parenthesis—cireumloeution led to cirenmlocution—convolu- 
tion induced convolution—and seeming involvement gave rise 
to apparently inextricable involvement ; but suddenly, by one 
talismanie touch or hereulean effort, he gave light and vigor 
and consistency to the whole; and, however confused and un- 
connected the previous seemingly endless digressions might 
have been, all eventually were clear, and not one appeared 
misplaced. It might sometimes have been tiresome to read ; 
it might be tedious to listen to sentences, each of which per- 
haps extended over a page of closely-printed matter, or occu- 
pied ten or fifteen minutes in delivery ; but the reader’s atten- 
tion was invariably kept on the stretch to the last; and- with 
an audience, though their patience was sometimes sorely tried, 
such startling, brilliant, and unexpected eloquence was still 
more suecessful. Each of Brougham’s hearers, in fact, felt like 
the sailor who had gone to witness some mountebank’s per- 
formance, and been accident: ally blown up by the explosion of 
a keg of gunpowder on the occasion, but, escaping unhurt, 
sup posed it to be only a regular part of the entertainment, and 
“shivering his timbers,” as well as hitching up his trowsers, 
exclaimed : ““——- my eyes! what'll the fellow do next!” 
“What will he s ay next?” was the invariable thought passing 
through the hearer’s mind. 

Lord Brougham has enjoyed the singular advantage of having 
had his portrait posthumously drawn. In 1841, having escaped 
some trifling accident when travelling in a post-chaise with a 
petty mouttebank named Le ader, wha then mis represented 
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the city of Westminster, it unfortunately occurred to his Lord- 
ship that he might then see a little of himself as posterity would 
see him; and, to obtain the tempting delineation, he unluckily 
announced himself as killed. The device was more ingenious 
than worthy, and in the end it proved to be neither agreeable 
nor prudent. Most of the London morning papers, tollowed 


by a majority of the British press, instantly “poured forth com- 


mendatory biographies and notices in his favor, the feelings of 


the writers being evidently aroused by the reflection that a 
vulgar accident ‘had thus suddenly withdrawn from amongst 
them a man who had once occupied a space so bright, and 
friends and foes alike uniting to view him with respect, now 
that he was supposed to be invested with all the sanctity of the 
shroud. His old ally, the Times journal, alone stood silent. 
It incurred the imputation ot being cold-blooded, cruel, and 
vindictive to one whe had once serv ed it w ell, though latterly 
an opponent. But with whatever justice such terms may be 
applied to it in ordinary circumstances, its course on the present 
oceasion proved to be equally judicious and right. It knew, 
and, from old experience, it suspected its man. Whena post 
or two subsequently brought the true intelligence, and exposed 
the unworthy device in due order, it accordingly opened upon 
him with a battery infinitely more formidable than compli- 
mentary, and exposed the opposite side of the portraiture not 
as he himself should have wished to witness it, but as ee 
in other circumstances might feel inclined to view it, and a 
the puissant journal now chose to see it. 

We shall imitate neither in the excess of praise or abuse. 
Lord Brougham is undoubtedly an extraordinary man—a 
man of great talents, vast acquisitions, almost inexhaustible 
powers of labor and endurance, but no solidity, no stability, no 
genius. Eccentric to the verge of recklessness, so irt regul: ar in 
his course and uncertain in his disposition that no reliance 
whatever was to be placed in him, his great inherent abilities 
were constantly sacritied to his vanity, his insatiable love of 
applause, his selfishness, his jealousy, and, we regret to add, 
his utter insincerity. His sympathies, if he had any, never 
seem to have been cordially enlisted in any cause. Though 
cold and affected, he was passionate and irritable ; careless 
alike of the public welfare and of private feeling ; using the 
people merely as a stepping-stone, and re ady at any moment 
to sacrifice all to his own inordinate conceit or passion for 
ostentation. No moderation marked his judgment, no per- 
sistence distinguished his course ; passionate, pugnacious, and 
unconciliatory, he was ready at all times to yield up an old 
friend or a momentous cause for the slightes t gratification of 
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momentary pique or passing effect. Though headlong and invari- 
ably vulnerable himself, no one was thus more frequent i in im- 
puting the grossest of motives to others, and few could bese uncha- 
ritable i in the judgments they pronounced, or the accusations 
they dealt in, with the view of more effectually proclaiming 
their own superiority or immaculate virtue. Loose in his state- 
ments, and exaggerating in his speech, he was utterly unfit to 
Jead a great party or conduet a lofty struggle ; was a rash and 
injudicious partisan at best, and ultimately involved in ridicule 
every eause he espoused. All these characteristics, thou®h 
long suspected, remained for years unknown, save to the dis- 
eriminating few. 

All his early efforts in favor of educational reform and other 
ameliorations, were forgotten in his after years, and he was 
known only as a renegade by his own party, or held up as a 
scarecrow by his new adherents, while Gianien had in early 
life stigmatized him as an ally whose friendship was more for- 
midable than his hostility, and Lockhart, at a more recent 
veriod, denounced him as an invariable echarlatan; but the 
Rovine: claimed him as their own, and after exhibiting a youth 
full of promise, a maturity teeming with protestations for 
liberty, he signalized his age by virulent hatred to European 
freedom. When he abandoned his lofty position as member 
for Yorkshire, and vaulted into the doubtful elevation of Chan- 
cellor of England, these traits in his eharcter became more 
conspicuous still. In the House of Lords he prejudiced every 
measure he advocated, converting ordinary opponents into im- 
lacable enemies ; and when sitting in the Court of Chancery 
“ dealt out decisions as if he had been shovelling dust—the 
rapidity of his movements and inconsiderateness of his judg- 
ments rendering equity, as dispensed by him, almost as worth- 
less. One had but to see him asa J udge, to be convinced with 
how little dignity the bench may be filled; and to look on him 
as a minister, to prove to the world with how little judgment 
office may be administered. 

But Lord Brongham has also claims to be considered as a 
man of science and an author, and these, it affords us pleasure 
to state, are of a superior order. He has, indeed, been accnsed 
of being but a smatterer in science, and is undoubtedly far 
more p! atentious than profound. But his acquirements, though 
superticial, are wide and-extensive;-and without entering into 
the debatable ground whether it be better that a man be deeply 
versed in one science than have a general knowledge of many, 
it may at least be conceded that he who has taken the trouble 
of acquiring this general knowledge is entitled to praise. 
irongh 1am’s pretensions to be considered a profound man of 
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science are not well sustained, and this was quickly discovered 
by any one versed in any of its divisions, who chanced to come 
in contact with his preposterous assumptions. Touch him on 
chemistry, and he became exceedingly discursive; try him on 
anatomy, and he forthwith banal into some vague genera- 
lities; take him on a more affectedly favorite topic, mathe- 
matics, and he immediately began to talk about the lower 
calculus; speak to him of astronomy or light, the subject of 
his highest pretensions, and instantly he would attempt to 
escape by uttering some unintelligible jargon about the “ Milky 
Way.” All this was obvious to any one skilled in any of these 
topics ; but still Brougham’s practice as a nisi priws advocate 
had given him a general knowledge of many multifarious ob- 
jects; and from his habits as a reviewer, or as a peruser of 
reviews, he obtained a knowledge equally various and vast. 
As a literary man, he does not reach high, though his scientific 
treatises and discourses on moral as well as natural philosophy, 
and his characters of illustrious statesmen, indicate a fair de- 
gree of talent. Every topic treated by him involved a vast 
number of digressions, and a still greater infinitude of hypo- 
theses. Still we are not sure that these characters, though 
much less pretentious in their style, and ushered into the world 
with no unseemly charlatanism, will not be ultimately preferred 
as more reliable to the ambitious displays of Macaulay. 

The personal appearance of Lord Brougham was command- 
ing. ‘Those acquainted with him will remember his tall figure, 
his deep thick-set eyes, his lowering hair, and gloomy, though 
passably lofty brow, and his long, upturned, and peculiar 
nose. But neither chisel nor pencil could convey the slight- 
est idea of his incessant restlessness, nor in the midst of 
all his affected gaiety,can any pen present the faintest por- 
traiture of the countenance of a man whose unsatistied ambi- 
tion weighing within his breast, imprints upon his face indelible 
marks of disappointment and regret. Yet Lord Brougham’s 
expression is the common expression of inordinately ambitious 
politicians, 
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Biographical Sketches. 
HON. DELAZON SMITH, 


SENATOR IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON. 


Tur fourteenth day of February last past was a proud and 
joyous day to all those citizens who were congregated at the 
Capital of the Nation, who have faith in the capacity of our 
Federal Constitution for indefinite expansion, confidence in the 
capacity of man for self-government, and hope in the perpe: 
tuity of our free institutions. On that day the galleries of the 
new National Senate Chamber were crowded to their utmost 
capacity to witness the imposing ceremony of administering 
the oath of office to the two Senators from the new and distant 
State of Oregon. 

The political antecedents of the Senators, whom the people 
of Oregon have chosen to represent the sovereignty of their 
new State, affords a pleasing assurance that the Pacific Slope 
is destined, in the good providence of Heaven, to contribute 
largely to bind the North American States together, and hold 
them to the Constitution and the Union, with cords irrefraga- 
bly firm. 

The States on the shores of the Pacific are beyond the reach 
of the fell spirit of fanaticism and disunion. Their people will 
grapple the Constitution and the Union, and hold them as with 
hooks of steel. They are as free as the winds and as the 
waves that break upon their rock-bound coast, and as firm as 
their own snow-capped mountains. It is this conviction—the 
conviction that Oregon brings with her into the sisterhood of 
States a conservative spirit of patriotism and devotion to the 
Constitution, and the integrity and perpetuity of the union of 
these States—that caused such universal rejoicing in the Atlan- 
tic States upon the occasion of her admission. 

How wonderful the growth of the United States! It is 
almost impossible to realize the fact that Oregon constitutes 
the thirty-third State of this Union, and the fewentieth admit- 
ted since the adoption of the Constitution, thus practically 
confirming the national boast, that we possess an ‘“ Ocean- 
bound Republic,” and that it is not a mere poet’s license 
which affirms that— 


“ Westward the star of empire takes its way.” 
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Another star—a bright particular north-western star—has ta- 
ken its place in the grand galaxy—been emblazoned upon the 
national ensign! The el ler sisters of the Republic salute that 
star, and striking hands with the democratic, conservative, and 
patriotic people of distant Oregon, bid them a hearty, cordial 
welcome into the Union. 

In the May number of the Review of 1858 appeared a some- 
what lengthy biographical sketch of Gey. Lann, one of the Ore- 
gon Senators, whom we regard as standing in the front rank of 
democratic statesmen of the ds ay. In the present number it is 
proposed to speak of his colleague—the x Detazon Snrru, 

—and thus minister to the eratitication of a very natural and 
laudable solicitude existing in the public mind to learn more of 
the origin and previous history of those who succeed to the 
occupancy of seats in the Senate of the United States. 

The progenitors of the subject of this sketch were among the 
very earliest settlers of New England. Captain Jonathan 
Smith, the grandfather of Delazon,—as was Ais father—was 
born in the colony of Rhode Island. Captain Smith was com- 
missioned a captain in the war of the Revolution, and per- 
formed signal and important services from the inception of the 
war at Bunker’s Hill until the final victory at Yorktown. 
From the “Memoir,” recently published, of the late Rev. 
Stephen R. Smith, who was the nephew of Capt. Smith, we 
sie the following quotation :— 


“My father’s family, or, rather, that of my grandfather on my father’s 
side, was, by intermarriage and common ancestry, intimately connected with 
several of the prominent families of the State of Rhode Island. The Hop- 
kinses, Wilkinsons, and Harrises, and others in the vicinity of Providence, 
were near relatives. Among these, the Stephen Hopkins, whose name 
appears among the signers of the Declaration of Independence, I have always 
understood was cousin-german of my grandfather. 

“The children of my grandfather, John Smith, of Scituate, R. I., were six 
sons and one daughter, namely, Richard, Joseph, Jonathan, Oziel, Thomas, 
Hope, and Sarah. The sons were, in their several spheres, distinguished for 
their devotion to the case of national freedom. Richard, the eldest, was a 
subaltern in one of the New England regiments, during one or two of the 
campaigns of what is known as the French War, and which terminated in 
the capture of Quebec, and the cession of Canada to Great Britain. Joseph, 
though never in the regular service, was one of those Green Mountain Boys 
who stormed the breastwork in the battle of Bennington, and had charge of 
the prisoners; while his son, a lad of only fifteen years, fought in the second 
battle, on the same day. Jonathan (the grandfather of ‘Delazon), with a 
lieutenant’s commission, on hearing of the battle at Lexington, marched im- 
mediately, with his company, to Cambridge ; was several years in the con- 
tinental service, and lived to a very advanced age in the enjoyment of his 
country’s bounty. Thomas declined a commission, and entered the service as 
a volunteer. He was killed at the bridge in Springfield, N. J. Capt. Olney, 
of the Rhode Island line, has given, in his own memoir, an interesting account 
of his feelings and fears when left to guard the bridge where he lost his life. 
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Oziel, though devoted to the cause of liberty, was emphatically a man of 
peace; and, though occasionally called out, for short periods of service, it is 
not known that he ever remained longer than immediate duty required.” 


° 


The maternal grandfather of Delazon was Joseph Briggs, 
Esq., a native of Massachusetts, and at the time of the revolu- 
tion, a citizen of Vermont. He was also a captain in the war 
of independence ; he particularly distinguished himself in the 
battles of Bunker’s Hill, Bennington, Saratoga, and Monmouth, 
and was present at the surrender of Burgoyne. On one occa- 
sion, in the midst of battle, his superior officer having deserted 
the American standard and sought protection under the British 
banner, Capt. Briggs moved gallantly forward to the command, 
rallied the dismayed and panic-stricken men, charged the 
enemy boldly and courageously, and turned the tide of battle, 
achieving a victory at a moment when defeat seemed inevi- 
table. At the close of the war he returned to his home, and 
resumed the peaceful pursuits of private life, covered with 
honorable sears, and content with the consciousness of duties 
well performed, and rejoicing in the blessings of an honorable 
peace and the unquestioned freedom of his country. 

Thus may the young Senator point with pride to his ances- 
tors and to his country’s record, which establishes the fact that 
he descends from “ fighting stock.” Indeed, every battle-field, 
where a foreign foe has been met, and resisted by Americzn 
arms, has been wet with the blood of his kindred. One brother 
offered himself, and was sacrificed upon the altar of his country 
during the war with Mexico. 

Delazon Smith was the fourth son of Archibald Smith, and 
was born in the village of New Berlin, in the county of Che- 
nango, and State of New York, on the 5th of October, 1816. 
His father was an humble mechanic, in moderate cirecum- 
stances. His mother was a woman of extraordinary intellectual 
powers, and of remarkable excellence of character and disposi- 
tion—universally esteemed as a womanly perfection of nature’s 
noblest handiwork. She died in the year 1825, leaving five 
surviving sons, of tender age, to rely, at the very commence- 
ment of life, mainly upon their own individual, native, inhe- 
rent energy for success in the great battle of life. 

In the year 1831, when but fifteen years of age, Delazon, 
provided with but a small bundle of clothing, which he carried 
under his arm, and almost penniless, started for “ THz Wrst.” 
After a temporary residence of two or three years in Western 
New York, with an elder brother, who had preceded him—and 
where he sought, and to a limited extent obtained, the facili- 
ties of education—he renewed his journey westward. Having 
heard that there was a Manual-labor College in Ohio, where 
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indigent young men could obtain an education, and meet their 
current expenses by the daily labor of their hands, young Smith 
lost no time in making his way to that institution. He arrived 
at Oberlin in the spring of 1834, where he remained two years 
as a student of the “ Collegiate Institute,” when he withdrew 
because of his refusal to acquiesce in the practice which then, 
as now, prevailed, of enticing away, harboring, secreting, and 
running north, on the “ oa leoagram railroad,” slaves from 
the Southern States, and because he was disgusted with the 
fanaticism and “ free-negro equality” doctrines which generally 
obtained in that hotbed of abolitionism. 

On leaving Oberlin the young student repaired to the city 
of Cleveland, where he published a large edition of a small 
work entitled “ Oberlin Unmasked ;” and it is a significant 
and somewhat remarkable fact, that, even at that early period 
in the history of anti-slavery agitation, he not only exposed 
the facts in regard to the wrongs and outrages of those who 
were then actually engaged in “ spiriting away” negroes from 
their masters, and otherwise playing the part of political incen- 
diaries, by interfering with the rights and property of citizens 
of other States; but he actually depicted and pointed to, as 
with the ken of a prophet, the very state of things as they now 
exist. 

Having arrived in Cleveland, and having resolved upon 
the study and practice of the law, Mr. Smith at once entered 
his name as a student in the office of a prominent attorney of 
that city. In the meantime he contributed much to the co- 
lumns of the newspaper press, and frequently became involved 
in polemic controversies on the subjects of religion and polities. 

fn the spring of 1838 Mr. Smith received a flattering invita- 
tion from an association of appreciative gentlemen to return to 
the city of Rochester, in his native State, for the purpose of 
establishing a newspaper to be called the “ Vew York Watch- 
man.” This invitation he accepted, and edited the “ Watch- 
man” for a period of about two years, in the meanwhile con- 
tinuing the study of the law. 

In the memorable campaign of 1840, Mr. Smith edited and 
published a very able, spirited, and influential democratic 
campaign paper, entitled the “Zrue Jeffersonian.” His maiden 
political speeches, delivered to large and promiscuous audiences, 
were made in the Presidential contest of 1836, and though he 
had taken an active and prominent part in the New York 
State elections of 1838, yet it was not until the campaign of 
1840, that his extraordinary abilities as a political, or “stump” 
speaker became generally known. During that excited and 
bitter contest, under the banner of Van Buren and Johnson, 
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he did more than a soldier’s duty—he performed herculean 
labor. In addition to sustaining his “7Zrwe Jeffersonian” with 
marked and acknowledged ability, he canvassed with great 
success through the States of New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
etc., scarcely taking time for necessary refreshment and sleep. 

After the close of the campaign of 1840, Mr. Smith esta- 
blished a daily paper called the «Western Herald,” but owing, 
in part, to the shit utter prostratiuon of the Democratic party, 
he discontinued it, and soon after—in the fall of 1841—returned 
to Ohio, and located in the city of Dayton, where he at once 
established a Democratic newspaper, which he named the 
“Western Empire,’ and which became, and continues to 
this day, the Loading Democratic paper in that section of the 
State. 

When the then chief magistrate of-the nation vetoed the 
congressional bills re-chartering a National Bank, ete., and 
after Mr. Tyler’s policy had become essentially Democratic, 
Mr. Smith, as the editor of the “Empire,” and as a Democratic 
orator, gave to the executive and his administration a prompt, 
generous, and able support. 

In 1843, a difference of opinion arose between Mr. Smith 
and some of his partisan friends and associates, in reference to 
the propriety al wlicy of his defence and support of certain 
measures of Mr. Tyler's administration, which eventuated in 
the voluntary withdrawal of Mr. Smith as editor of the “#m- 
wire.” Soon afterwards, however, he established another paper 
called the “AMamian,” in the same city. 

Prior to the Baltimore Convention of 1844, Mr. Smith de- 
clared his preference for, and hoisted the name of Gen. Lewis 
Cass for the Presidency; in the meantime insisting that Presi- 
dent Tyler’s overtures to be re-admitted into the Democratic 
party, should be generously and cordially met, and the leading 
measures of his administration—being substantially Demo- 
cratic—sustained and defended, his Shomelt friends fellow- 
shipped, and his Democratic appointees protected and pre- 
served in position. 

When Mr. Polk was chosen as the compromise standard- 
bearer of the Democratic party, Mr. Smith placed his name at 
the mast-head, and was everywhere found energetically, elo- 
quently, and gallantly battling, under the motto of “ Oregon 
and Texas,” for Polk and Dallas. 

At the close of the campaign of 1844, President Tyler ap- 
pointed Mr. Smith as a Special Commissioner of tue United States 
to the Republic of Equador, in South America. In the execution 
of this mission, Mr. Smith was clothed by his government with 
full powers to treat with the government of Equador. He was 
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especially instructed to remain at Quito from nine to twelve 
months, and if, at the expiration of that period, the objects of 
his mission had not been accomplished, or if, in his judgment, 
there was no immediate prospect of a satisfactory issue, he 
would return to the United States. Upon his arrival at Quito 
Mr. Smith found the government to which he had been 
accredited embroiled in intestine war. After having remained 
at the Capital of the Republic one month, and exchanged a few 
letters with the self-constituted officers of a provisional govern- 
ment, and ascertaining the utter impossibility of accomplishing 
the objects of his mission, even though he should remain for 
years, he returned home after an absence of less than one 
year. 

On his return from South America, in the spring of 1846, Mr. 
Smith located in what was then the Territory of lowa, where 
he purchased and settled upon a farm, and engaged in the 
labors of agriculture, associating with it, to a limited extent, 
the practice of law. In the formation of the State government 
he took a prominent and active part. During his residence in 
Iowa he appears to have been an especial favorite of the 
Democracy of his (Van Buren) county, for, on three several 
occasions they presented his name, as their first choice for Con- 
gress, and once to a Democratic State Convention, as their first 
choice for Governor. 

In the year 1850, Congress, at the close of the long session, 
declared the seat of Hon. Wm. Thompson, from Iowa, vacant— 
it having been contested by Hon. Daniel F. Miller. Under- 
standing that no convention would be held; that Mr. Thomp- 
son would not contest the matter before the people, and did 
not desire to run for an election to fill the residue of the term, 
the Democratic friends of Mr. Smith held a mass meeting, and 
oalaced him in nomination for that position. Subsequently, 
Ceca, Mr. Thompson resolved upon making the canvass, 
and the result was the election of Miller, the opposition 
candidate. 

During his residence in Iowa, Mr. Smith was constantl- 
engaged in fighting the battles of the Democracy, and wi 
the same zeal, intrepidity, and eloquence, which had character- 
ized all his previous efforts in the advocacy and defence of his 
principles. During the Presidential campaign of 1848, he 
edited with decided and signal ability the “ Jowa Democrat,” 
in support of Cass and Butler, the Democratic nominees, and 
in the meanwhile canvassed upon the stump a large portion of 
the State, in ey with Gen. A. C. Dodge, our late minis- 
ter to Spain, and the late Chief-Justice Joseph Williams. Very 


much of the credit for having, in that day, placed the Territory 
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of Iowa upon her feet as a Democratic State, is eminently due 
to Mr. Smith. 

Having lost several members of his family by death, and 
having suffered deeply from sickness and other misfortunes 
during his residence in Iowa, Mr. Smith resolved upon seek- 
ing health, and home, and fortune, by removing still further 
westward. Accordingly, in the spring of 1852, he set out with 
his family in an ox-wagon for the territory of Oregon, crossing 
the plains and the Rocky Mountains. He was five months mak- 
ing the journey from the Missouri River to the Dalles of the 
Columbia. Himself and family suffered severely, for a 
protracted period, with sickness whilst on the plains, but at last 
arrived in health and safety in the valley of the Willamette, 
though not until they had lost every head of cattle, and, in 
fact, everything in the shape of property they possessed on 
earth. Undaunted—neither imaiyed nor disheartened—Mr. 
Smith selected himself a land-claim, under the act of Congress 
of 1850, granting lands to all citizens who should reside upon 
and cultivate the same for a period of four consecutive years, 
in the county of Linn in the heart of the valley, and soon 
thereafter established his family upon it. Having provided 
a home, he applied himself vigorously and unremittingly to 
the practice of the law, devoting the proceeds to the cultivation 
and improvement of his farm, and to seeuring the comforts and 
surrounding himself with the elegancies of life. 

In the spring of 1854, the Democraey of Linn County nomi- 
nated Mr. Smith as a candidate for the Legislature, and he 
was elected by a majority of upwards of two hundred. In the 
following year he was again nominated for the same position, 
and this time returned by a majority of upwards of four hun- 
dred. Upon the convening of the Assembly he was chosen 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, receiving nine-tenths 
of all the votes cast. In 1856 he was again re-nominated and 
re-elected to the Legislature by an increased majority ; and in 
the year following he was chosen a delegate to the convention 
to frame a constitution for a State government; and finally, in 
July, 1858, he was chosen one of the first U. S. Senators from 
the State of Oregon, by a four-fifths vote of the members of 
the Legislative Assembly in joint convention. 

Did the spaee allotted to this hurried sketch allow, we should 
take pleasure in quoting briefly from some of the numerous 
seein addresses, and orations, delivered by Mr. Smith on 

various occasions, and which have been published from time to 
time, as specimens of his style of oratory ; but a want of space 
must deprive us of this pleasure. The most prominent charac- 
teristics of Mr. Smith are energy, perseverance, and ardent 
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warmth of feeling and attachment. Whatever he resolves 
upon doing he does with remarkable energy and singleness 
ef purpose. No impediment deters and no adversity appals 
him. e never flags or falters; nor will he bow er bend to 
the storm, or if he does, he rises again, not less determined 
than ever. No man is more devoted to country, home, family, 
and friends. Unreserved, frank, and candid, no. one will go 
turther or sacrifice or suffer more to serve his friends. As a 
debater he reasons inductively and analogically—is always 
ready, forcible, and eloquent ; and none who hear him are per- 
mitted to doubt either his patriotism, his Democracy, or his 
sincerity. 

Mr. Smith, in casting lots, drew the “short term,” expiring 
on the 4th of March last. There is no room to doubt, how- 
ever, that the same Legislature that elected him in July last 
will re-elect him to the Senate for the coming six years. We 
are confident that, with the opportunity and the occasion, he 
will yet make his mark upon the records of our national 
legislation. His presence im Congress, as another able repre- 
sentative of the school of “ Young Ameriea,” must be hailed 
as opportune. His friends are sanguine in predicting for him 
an honorable and brilliant career in the future. Those who 
have known him longest and most intimately commend the 
people of the new Pacific State for their discrimination, and 
congratulate them on their good fortune in having secured the 
services of so able, eloquent, and faithful a representative of 
their sovereignty, and their manifold and vast interests at a 
crisis so important to the growing wants and necessities of their 
young State. What a er what a future ! and what an 

onor to represent, guard, and protect the growing interests 


and progress of such a people ! ho more or better fitted for 
this great duty, and weighty responsibility, than the two Sena- 
tors from Oregon, the Hon. Dexazon Surru and Gen. Joserx 
Lane, who stand among us prominent as most striking illus- 
trations of the capacity of our free institutions to exalt plebeians 
into patricians and tribunes ! 
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SHADOWS OF THE METROPOLIS. 


“ Rusticus tuus ille Romulus pater fert trechedipnum.” 


TueErE is a city of the waters 
Than Venice far more fair, 

More lovely are her blooming daughters, 
Than those who deck their raven hair 

Within the valley of Cashmere, 
The fabled home of Lalla Rookh— 

Or lave within its fountains clear, 
Forms pictured in that glowing book. 

The rural stranger with surprise, 
Beholds on every side 

Those gorgeous monuments arise, 
Which mark a city’s pride. 

Soft rolling coaches richly painted, 
With liveried footmen oF a 

Make her fair dames acquainted, 
Through matinée and ball. 

And in the widest of her streets, 
A spacious temple’s built ; 

Reclining on whose downy seats 
Of velvet, rich with gilt, 

The gazer’s eyes adore, 
Upon an opera night, 

“ Mater et filia pulchrior,” 
Those gems of beauty bright. 

As are our spangled banner’s stars, 
Whilst emblem of the stripes, 

Sit better-halves, and rich papas, 
Not inappropriate types. 

How dearly cost the glittering dresses, 
And scarfs of richest lace, 

When paid for in caresses, 
Of Croesus’ vulgar face. 

Whilst he upon whose manly arm 
In youth they used to cling, 

With whom they felt love's earliest charm, 
With whom in opening spring 

They sought the wild flowers in the field, 
Or near the murmuring brook, 

Each to the other had revealed 
In many a fond and lingering look, 

The love which was to bind for ever 
Hearts for each other made, 

In ties that naught could sever 
Till in the cold grave laid. 

Is wandering in some distant clime, 
Seeking his daily bread— 

Or sunk in trade or legal slime, 
Hides his diminlshed head. 
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Hard is the task of man to rise 
Against depressing fate, 

But woman’s tact the power supplies 
To lift the incumbent weight. 

Hence in every land we see 
The fairest danghters of creation, 

Though born midst want and poverty, 
Rise to conspicuous station. 

And when that point they do attain, 
Receive with charming grace 

The glittering pomp and homage vain, 
Of circumstance and place. 


Ask any one who’s chanced to see 
The Empress of France, 

With brow of regal dignity, 
And eye of touching glance, 

Pourtrayed with all the painter’s art, 
Midst six young beauties fair ; 

If as their sweet looks touch the heart, 
He’d for a moment dare 

Reproach them with their lineage new, 
Or think they’d have a nobler mien, 

Were they possessed of blood as blue 
As that of Albion’s model queen. 


Gay is the opera-house to-night, 
The fine folks muster thick ; 

With Jouvin’s gloves of spotless white 
To hear Sienna’s Pic. 

See where the lovely Mrs. 8., 
Within the foremost row 

Displays a purple moire dress, 
Costing as much as Joe, 

Her girlish love, for months could spend, 
For clothes, and fun, and dinner! 

So prudently she put an end 
To his fond hopes, poor sinner! 

Married to one by twenty years, 
Some thirty said, her senior ; 

On pointlace dried two rising tears, 
And with a calm demeanor 

Walked with the nabob up the aisle— 
Knelt to the Lord in prayer ; 

Whilst gazing with triumphant smile, 
Upon a diamond solitaire— 

From Paris and the Rue la Paix, 
By her new lord brought out, 

With its bright looks to charm away 
Thoughts of his age and sout. 


That vacant seat of rose-buds smelling, 
Speaks quite another tale, 

In fact is eloquently telling, 
How hopes of fortune sometimes fail. 
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And disappointment sends abroad 
The fairest of our daughters ; 
To play off on some foreign lord, 
Or count across the waters, 
Charming airs and winning graces, 
Which here have not availed ; 
And forget amidst new faces, 
The scenes midst which they failed. 


Last year Lutetia came out, 
And was by all admired ; 

Had six bouquets at every rout, 
And none was so attired— 

The aged Pandarus of Troy 
For her had laid aside 

His habits fixed, dressed like a boy, 
And wooed her as his bride. 

But they say one night affrighted 
By the ghost of her Aunt Dinah, 

Whose affections he had slighted, 
He slipped away to China— 

And that’s the last that she would see 
Of the nabob of the east, 

Whilst in the land of silk and tea, 
On capons he will feast ; 

And at her disappointment grin, 
Whilst eating his pillaw, 

Or chattering with some mandarin 
At the verandah door. 


Who are those youths so neatly dressed, 
All in an opera box together ; 

With bordered shirt and crimson vest, 
And faultless boots of patent leather ? 

Foremost, weighed down by layers of fat, 
The young Lucullus stands, 

And grasps his brain-protecting hat, 
Within his flabby hands. 

When pendant from the butcher’s stall, 
Some new-slain swine we see, 

The animal is most as tall, 
And near as stout as he. 

When speculations on the Bourse, 
Adversely have turned out, 

John Crapaud takes the timely course 
Off to the right about. 

Leaving for lands across the sea, 
That land of penal gallies ; 

These all frequent his company, 
Laugh at his witty sallies. 

Never in Paris was he met 
At dinner, ball, or soirée ; 

But often in the Rue Lorette, 
And round the Maison D’orée 
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Here a precarious life to lead, 
Within that famous club, 

Whose members show a cross in breed 
’*T wixt gentleman and scrub. 

Apish are they of one who is 
The Creighton called by right ; 

To have their clothes cut after his 
Is their supreme delight. 

And if around his genial board, 
Permitted to appear, 

To meet some travelling English lord, 
They fairly quake with fear. 

That one with face like classic Greek, 
That man with whiskers pale, 

Though very seldom heard to speak, 
On one theme ne’er will fail. 

In conversation to assist, 
And with excitement jump, 

Telling of battles lost at whist, 
By keeping back the trump. 

He toils all night from setting sun, 
Till dawns Aurora fair ; 

And when the other men have done, 
Sits down to solitaire. 

There’s one who never speaks at all, 
But like the cockatoo, 

Says, in a two hours’ call, 
‘“‘ How are you, how d’ye do.” 

The other two now standing near, 
Make up the list of flats ; 

A flashy man who sells small beer, 
A count who vends straw hats! 

These, Megalopolis, thy sons, 
Will far extend thy fame! ! 

As will the club where older ones 
Do pretty much the same. 

Such are the men the ladies snub, 
The poor heart-broken swains, 

Who in the great Emporium Club 
Forget love’s cruel pains. 

At first they sighed at fate so hard, 
And grieved to think they could not win her; 

But now they only love the card 
That brings the morning meal and dinner, 

The Verzenay and rich Lafitte, 
Billiards, and cards, and rum ; 

Combine to hire an opera seat, 
And here by turns they come. 

And when the daily toils are over, 
The ledger duly posted up, 

Like cattle feeding amidst rich clover, 
Or weary cart-horse, freely sup. 

Unskilled in books, or modern science, 
Their little race they run ; 

Upon their good looks place reliance, 
In ignorance yield to none. 
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Oppressed by weath beyond desire, 
There sits Corinthia’s belle, 

Pursued by youths whose needs require 
A speedy love to tell— 

Oh! how she hates the sweet bouquet, 
From clerk of life and fire insurance, 

When Flora’s gems are made to say, 
His love is growing past endurance! 

That if she will not soon bestow 
On him herself and purse, 

Wearied of life he’ll desperate grow, 
And fill the jet black. hearse. 

Blest with each native charm, 
The pride of any sphere : 

Arriere, canaille! hope not that she 
Will waste her sweetness here. 


See him with spectacles on nose, 
Sporting a Gibus opera hat ; 
T’is a few years since he arose, 
From ranking with the toilsome Pat, 
Who hardest labor here endures, 
To earn his dollar and a quarter, 
Working on public streets and sewers, 
Up to his knees in mud and water. 
He, driven to despair by bills 
He had no power to meet, 
Invented a new kind of pills, 
Which set him instant on his feet. 
And thus by waiting on you sick, 
He keeps himself in health ; 
Spending on pictures rare, and music, 
Part of his boundless wealth. 


As gaily soaring to the sky, 
The lazy caterpillar, 
Becomes a glittering butterfly, 
So Jacob’s sarsaparilla, 
From cheek of maiden richly fed, 
Will drive the venous pimple, 
Which adds a spot of odious red 
To many a lovely dimple. 

So that when Sunday, free from work, 
Brings the man of her aiiection, 
She greets him with delighted smirk, 

And purified complexion. 


The oyster from its slimy bed 
Raised that man to renown ; 

And clerks on two-and-sixpence fed, 
And men who dined down town. 


That jovial one who shouts encore, 

And claps his hands with plaudive strokes, 
Has reached the summit of the Jaw, 

And sways the jury by his jo‘xes. 
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Thus like the little busy bee, 

That spends the day in gathering honey, 
Each has some active industry, 

From which to draw his money. 


There goes the richest man in town, 
A prey to carking care ; 
His brow a mass of furrowed frown, 
And sparse and grey his hair. 
If backward to their hour of birth, 
We trace the lineage of our great, 
We find them sprung from that same earth, 
In which the worms originate. 





In other cities men pursue 
Wealth for some given end, 

And for a lifetime have a view, 
Some object which shall tend 

To fix on a succeeding age 
Their memory when gone. 

For this a constant war they wage, 
For this endure the scorn 

Of those who cannot understand 
Their fixed and lofty bent, 

And trust to time’s all-healing hand, 
Secure in good intent. 

But here in silks and satins fine, 
The ladies have their way ; 

In topmost rank resolved to shine, 
If but a single day: 

As summer lightning’s flashes 
Give out a brilliant spark, 

Then pass to dust and ashes, 
And vanish in the dark. 

If sinking on life’s slippery stones, 
Some seek to rise in vain ; 

The lively music drowns their groans, 
And starts the dance again. 

“Tf this world be a fleeting show, 
For man’s delusion given,” 

Where shall these joyous people go, 
When the firmament is riven, 

And the trumpet’s final call, 
Through the blue heaven shall peal, 

And summon one and all, 
To come and trembling kneel, 

Before the Eternal throne, 
Which the dread judge shall mount, 

And naked, friendless, and alone, 
Give of their lives account. 
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HON. JAMES W. DENVER, 


OF CALIFORNIA. 


Tue subject of this sketch was born in Frederick County, 
Virginia, on the 23d of October, 1817. 

He is of Irish ancestry. His grandfather, Patrick Denver, 
took an active part in the Rebellion of ’98, and was forced to 
flee to this country, to avoid the penalty which his patriot- 
ism would have had to pay the British Government. He 
landed first at New York, and thence went to the Valley of 
Virginia. Here the father of our subject married Jane Camp- 
bell, the daughter of William Campbell, who was also a 
native of Ireland. His father served in the War of 1812, and 
was stationed for some time at Norfolk. His uncle, Arthur 
Denver, was in the naval service during the last war, and was 
one of the men taken in the Chesapeake Bay, and confined at 
Halifax by British authority, to be sent to England on trial 
for treason, on the ground that his allegiance was due to 
England, though an adopted citizen of the United States. His 
uncle on his mother’s side, James Campbell, fell at the battle 
of North Point. Descended from such stock, it is not strange 
that his life, though not yet much advanced, has been an 
eventful one. 

Our subject is the oldest of eleven children. At thirteen 
years of age, he moved to Clinton Co., Ohio, with his father 
and family, and there was brought up on a farm. Utterly 
prostrated by rheumatism, when he had just reached his 
majority, and incapacitated thereby for the avocation of a 
farmer, he, after teaching school one year in Missouri, the 
proceeds of which enabled him to turn his attention to the law, 
graduated at the Cincinnati Law School in 1844. During the 
summer of that year he edited a Democratic campaign paper 
at Xenia in Ohio. The next spring he removed to Missouri 
and located at Plattsburg, and the year thereafter removed 
to Platte City in that state, where he remained until 1847. 

During this year President Polk appointed him to a 
Captaincy in the 12th Regiment of Infantry. This regiment 
was constituted of companies from North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri. His company, though 
the farthest distant from the rendezvous at New Orleans, was 
the first to reach it. 

At Vera Cruz he had a severe attack of yellow fever, from 
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which he did not recover until his removal to California three 
years afterwards. Though reduced to a mere shadow by this 
disease, his ambition led him to keep up and perform severe 
duties imposed upon him, which increased his prostration to 
such an extent as to prevent his taking part in the battles in 
the Valley of Mexico, at all of which he was present. This 
was the most mortifying event in the life of Gen. Denver. 
He had gone to the war in pursuit of that distinction which is 
the object of a true soldier’s ambition. Providence, however, 
was cruel to him, and would not permit his frail body to take 
him where his brave heart led him. 

After the Mexican War Gen. Denver returned to Missouri 
and bought the Platte Argus, published at Platte City. 

Up to that time he had saverdea Col. Benton as the synouyme 
of a perfect democrat. Being himself a democrat of the 
State Rights School, from which faith he has never swerved, he 
could not overlook Col. Benton’s refusal to obey the instructions 
of the Missouri Legislature in 1849, and he made, through the 
columns of his paper, a respectful but vigorous war against him. 

In 1850 he crossed the plains to Galifornia, stopping two 
weeks at Salt Lake City. Crossing the great desert from the 
Humboldt to Carson River, the cholera broke out and raged 
with such violence as to destroy eight of his party of thirty- 
four. He himself was attacked by it, but was amongst the 
lucky survivors. He reached Sacramento in September, where 
the same epidemic was also making the most fearful ravages. 
He remained there until the first of March, 1851, when he 
moved to the northern mines and engaged in trading between 
Humboldt Bay and the mines. Whilst in this business he 
had to traverse the mountains, encountering the severest hard- 
ships. The next summer, without consulting him, the people 
took him up and elected him State Senator. The counties 
which he was elected to represent were larger than the State 
of Massachusetts, and yet upon one week’s notice of his 
candidacy he was triumphantly returned. 

In 1852, whilst the Legislature was in session, it was 
reported that a very large number of emigrants, crossing the 
plains to California, were poorly prepared for such a trip, and 
that great sufferings must necessarily ensue. Twenty-five 
thousand dollars was appropriated by the Legislature to fur- 
nish provisions to relieve them. Gen. Denver, then a senator, 
was appointed by Gov. Bigler to superintend the distribution 
of the fund, and act as head of the relief train. 

Mr. Edward Gilbert, an ex-member of Congress from Cali- 
fornia, at that time editor of the Alta California, being then 
in Sacramento, wrote and published an article reflecting 
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severely, and, as the parties belonging to the expedition 
believed, unjustly, upon Governor Bieler. A card was accord- 
ingly published, signed by Gen. Denver and the other mem- 
bers of the relief train, vindicating the Governor from the 
aspersions of Mr. Gilbe*:, and themselves from the insinuation 
of a cognizant connexi.™ with the venality attributed by him 
to the purposes of the expedition. Mr. Gilbert rejoined in an ill- 
tempered and abusive article, reflecting upon each member of 
the expedition, concluding with the aguiticend suggestion that 
if anything was wanting, it was well known where he could 
be found. 

General Denver, having left the expedition temporarily at 
Carson Valley and returned to Sacramento, published a card 
in reply to Mr. Gilbert’s editorial, in which he repelled its 
imputations in a proper and becoming manner, and suggested 
in reply to Mr. Gilbert’s threatening hans as to where he could 
be found, that it was Mr. Gilbert’s place to do the finding, and 
not that of any member of the expedition to look after him. 

Mr. Gilbert then addressed General Denver a note, demand- 
ing the withdrawal of the card, which the latter declined 
doing until the editorials were first withdrawn. Mr. Gilbert 
then peremptorily challenged him. Gen. Denver had always 
been opposed to duelling, and had accommodated every diffi- 
culty in which he had been called on to act as a friend. This 
was, however, one of those cases in which the invitation could 
not be declined by him. Mr. Gilbert had commenced the as- 
sault. Gen. Denver pointed out to him the way in which the 
card could be withdrawn—by the withdrawal of the editorials 
which had caused it. Instead of doing this, or at least leav- 
ing some room for further negotiation to lead to adjustment, 
Mr. Gilbert precluded all possibility of any settlement by 
inviting Gen. Denver peremptorily to the field. 

They fought on the 2nd of August, 1852, at daylight, with 
rifles at forty yards. Mr. Gilbert had the choice of ground 
and the wend 

Gen. Denver threw away his first fire. This being evident, 
he supposed it would terminate the meeting. He did so upon 
the impression that Mr. Gilbert had no blood-thirsty object in 
view, and did not desire to push it to a mortal result. 

After thus throwing off his fire, Gen. Denver moved off from 
the ground, not deeming that it would be pressed further. He 
was attracted by his surgeon calling his attention to the fact 
that the seconds were reloading the pieces. Gen. Denver then 
returned to the ground, and was informed that Mr. Gilbert de- 
manded another fire. His purpose now could not be mistaken. 
He was bound by all custom to have expressed himself satis- 
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fied. Instead of this, after Gen. Denver threw away his fire, 
and a voided achance totake his life, he demanded another shot. 
They then resumed their position. Mr. Gilbert deliberately 
took aim. They fired almost simultaneously, Gen. Denver 
shooting Mr. Gilbert, killing him instantly. It was not his 
intention to have killed him. He desired to wound him so as 
to preclude injury to himself—Mr. Gilbert being bent upon a 
perseverance in shooting. Owing, however to the incorrectness 
of one of the sights, he was foiled, and the death of his antago- 
nist was the result. It has been represented that Gen. Denver 
was an experienced shot, and that Mr. Gilbert was not. This 
is not so. The latter, on account of his profession as an editor 
subjecting him to the calls of the duello, was in constant prac- 
tice. On the contrary, Gen. Denver, though at one time 
accustomed to the use of the rifle, had not fired one for two 
years. He would not practise at all previous to the meeting, 
and had not seen the rifle with which he fought until the night 
before. One of the sights was broken, and a gunsmith was 
that night employed to put it on. This he did not do very 
accurately, and to this Mr. Gilbert’s death is no doubt attribu- 
table. 

Mr. Gilbert was a much esteemed man, and his loss was 
deeply mourned; but his death was due to his own improper 
course, and did not affect Gen. Denver’s popularity. 

After the duel, Gen. Denver went back to the relief train, and 
went out to aid the poor emigrants who were suffering on the 
plains. He did not return until the October following ; in the 
meantime the expedition, travelling many hundreds of miles, 
and he with them, suffering the severest hardships, saving 
hundreds of emigrants who were in the greatest destitution, — 
enabling them to reach their destination, which they other- 
wise would not have been enabled to do. 

Upon his return from the expedition, it was discovered that 
the appropriation made for it had been overdrawn. Gen. 
Denver, to enable the Governor to settle his account, declined 
a cent for his services, and gave the state a receipt in full for 
the amount justly due him. He has never since received any- 
thing from the state of California on that account. 

The next epring he was appointed Secretary of State, an 
office originally of but little importance, but which by the 
action of the Legislature had swollen into one of vast magni- 
tude. He discharged this position to the satisfaction of the 
~— of the entire state. 

Whilst Secretary of State he was re-nominated by the Demo- 
cratic party for a seat in Congress, and elected by a large 
majority. 
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General Denver entered the House of Representatives at 
the beginning of the Thirty-fourth Congress. It will be recol- 
lected the condition of parties in the House prevented an 
organization for more than two months. It is needless to say 
that he stood with that Spartan band of Democrats, who for 
eight weeks, without the power to elect a Speaker of their own 
polities, presented a solid phalanx struggling to defeat the 
election of a Republican Speaker. Believing that such 
a result, no matter how accomplished, would be the severest 
blow ever struck at the country, he declined to unite in passing 
the plurality rule, which resulted in Mr. Banks’ election. 

During his term in Congress General Denver was Chairman 
of the Select Committee on the Pacific Rail Road. He 
labored in that position to promote the construction of two 
roads to the Pacific. The bill which he reported provided 
for the construction of three roads, that number favoring the 
views of a majority of the Committee. He was unceasing in 
his efforts to consummate the construction of this great national 
work. His theory was, to so locate the initial point of each 
road as to interest the greatest amount of existing railroad capi- 
tal in their construction, and his efforts having attracted the 
attention of that interest would have insured its construction ; 
but a majority of the House, at that session, were against any 
Pacific Railroad, and the bill did not get to a vote. 

General Denver also served as an efficient member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, lending, by his experience, wise 
counsel in the moulding of the military legislation of the coun- 
try. 

During his term in Congress, he struck a blow at a vast 
scheme of plunder, which deserves for him a lasting commemo- 
ration. The Board of Land Commissioners in California had 
confirmed many of those gigantic claims, the recent exposure of 
which has developed to the publie the facility with which the 
most fictitious array of evidence can be constructed to acquire 
in California title to vast amounts of landed property, making 
millionaires of its concoctors, and destroying goed titles to the 
same, 

At the first session of the thirty-fourth Congress, the owners 
of California land claims, assembled a large and influential 
lobby to pass a bill confirming the titles to all the grants which 
had been approved by the Board of Commissioners. The effect 
of this was to take from the Government the right of appeal to 
the United States Circuit and Supreme Courts, as provided for in 
the act creating the Board of Commissioners. Many of those 
corrupt schemes had eluded the vigilance of the Land Commis- 
sioners, and received a confirmation of their titles. Their pro- 
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jectors knew that the chances of their detection were great 
under the scrutiny of an investigation before the District Court, 
and then, if they were affirmed there, before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Under the delusive pretext that litigation 
was destroying California, and that, by passing a bill contirm- 
ing in one swoop the action of the Land Commissioners, the 
title to lands in California would be settled, and the mutive for 
investment, on account of its security, would become greater, 
this ingenious device to secure the passage of this measure to 
confirm fraud, came very nigh succeeding. A committee of 
the House, believing the measure to be a just one, reported a 
bill to that end, which was about being forced through under 
the operation of the previous question, when General Denver 
appealed to the body to desist until he, as one of the represen- 
tatives of California, could be heard against it. His appeals 
prevailed. The bill was postponed. The subject came up 
again on the 30th of July, 1856, when General Denver ad- 
dressed the House with great force and effect for an hour. It 
was the first time that any public man in this country had an- 
nounced and maintained the doctrine of the Spanish law, that 
the minerals constituted an attribute of the eminent domain, 
and were not covered by the title to the land beneath which 
they might be located. 
Upon this point he remarked : 


“ The regulations of the crown of Spain embraced all minerals, of whatever 
character. They also constituted the mining laws of the supreme government 
of Mexico. It was not necessary, by the laws of the crown of Spain and the su- 
preme government of Mexico, in order to protect those particular rights of the 
sovereign power, to make any reserve of the minerals which might exist 
within a grant made to an individual. Those grants were always made tor towns 
agricultural and grazing, or mining purposes. This was the known and esta- 
blished policy of the country. The lands of Mexico were always treated by 
the sovereign power with the view to a two-fold relation and interest. The 
one was agricultural and grazing, the other mining. The latter was pecu- 
liarly considered as to revenue, and no fee-simple to it was ever made to an 
individual. The subject or citizen who obtained the land took that, and that 
only, subject to all these rights—the limitations and conditions of the mining 
regulations. All the lands which might prove to contain minerals were liable 
to be denounced and taken up by a stranger, if he were first to discover them. 
The same general principle applied to mines which had once been worked 
and abandoned. The grantee or owner of the Jands where minerals were 
found was entitled to an appraised value, to be fixed to them as agricultural 
or grazing lands, and no more and no less. The great object was to encou- 
rage mining. The policy was developed in the reign of Philip II., when the 
power and mining .esources of Spain were at their height. That policy has 
never been changed ; and no minerals have ever been passed in fee-simple to 
individuals by grants of Jand, unless by express declarations to that effect, 
none of which are found in grauts for lands in California. They there re- 
mained in the sovereign. They passed in the cession of the Territory of Cali- 
fornia to the supreme government of the United States, and can vest in no 
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individual to whom grants were made by the crown of Spain or by the 
supreme goverument of Mexico, without being first divested out of the United 
States in the specific form of release made and intended to operate as title 
conferred for minerals. 

“The grantees, then, in California took no title to minerals, and hold none, 
except such as was held by them in common with every other citizen. The 
contirmation by the commissioners and courts of the United States conferred 
no new title. They could add nothing. Their judgment was as to the regu- 
larity and legality of the grants solely, and would go the extent, simply, and 
no further, of the laws of the crown of Spain and of the supreme government 
of Mexico. There is nothing in the act of Congress by which that commis- 
sion was created which either does, or was intended to, change the laws of 
Mexico on this subject. The rule is, that they shall take by the iaws of the 
crown of Spain, or of the supreme government of Mexico, and by their autho- 
rity they hold, and by none other. They receive from them great benefits. 
If they do not, under the treaty, form the sole authority under which they 
hold, then the United States would have a right to reduce these immense 
principalities of land which have been granted to them down to a size suited 
to our institutions and our policy. But if they are protected by the laws of. 
the crown of Spain and of the sapreme government of Mexico against that, 
then so are they likewise limited and restrained from taking more than those 
laws allowed them. 

“Sach has been, as I think, the sound and just policy of the crown of Spain, 
and of the supreme government of Mexico, considering that it was the only 
limitation and restraint placed upon those vast grants to individuals, which, 
by a single stroke of the pen, transferred men from poverty to immense 
wealth, and created distinctions and benefits between them and their fellow 
countrymen, which are established usually only by monarchies. 

“ Under the policy of those laws, any citizen had aright to make discoveries 
of minerals on private lands, to denounce them, and to work them. If the 
mines were ever abandoned or forfeited by him, they did not, even then, re- 
vert to the owner of the lands within which they were found. He had no 
more interest in them than a stranger. They reverted to the possession of 
the supreme government, and might pass to him who would first denounce 
them afterwards. So, also, where mines were abandoned and not worked 
during a certain length of time in each year, they were liable to be denounced 
and taken by others. And in all cases in which mines were denounced and 
taken, whether by discovery or forfeiture, they were subject to the regula- 
tions prescribed for the government of the mines. 

“The mines were thus treated by the crown of Spain and by the supreme 
government of Mexico as the peculiar patrimony of the State, which never 
had been and never was intended to be alienated. With the Territory 
recently acquired by the treaty of 1848, they have so passed into the posses- 
sion of the government of the United States. Itis known that they are valua- 
ble and numerous. Our sole object should be their development by private 
enterprise, by placing them equally within the reach of every citizen—by 
keeping the mines found on the public lands as free as possible, and giving 
vitality to the laws in force at the time the grants were made, and which 
were a part of the conditions. In this way they will assist efficiently in the 
settlement of the country, and contribute, most largely, to the general welfare 
of the whole nation.” 


The importance of this doctrine to the security of the rights 
of miners who held no grants, cannot be too highly estimated. 
The speech attained a great circulation in California, and 
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planted hope in the hearts of the many thousand hard-working 
men who have developed the vast resources of that State, that 
there is a law to leave them in their rights against the inno- 
vations of the cormorants, who, by the fraudulent acquisition of 
grants, expected to prey and feast upor their hard earnings. 

General Denver, in this speech, boldly denounced the Bolton 
and Barron Claim, the Imantour Claim, and others of the 
same ilk, as absolute fraud. His denunciation has since proved 
correct. Mr. Edwin M. Stanton, the agent of the Government 
sent out to California, has unveiled the scheme of corruption, 
and by irrefutable testimony, proves the character of many of 
these claims, asserted for them by General Denver, to be the true 
one ; that they were manufactured by corrupt men, with fraud- 
ulent evidence, for the purpose of amassing large fortunes at the 
expense of honesty od. the rights of the inieke of California. 

t is needless to say this speech had its effect. The bill was 
defeated, and thus by the well-directed efforts of a single mem- 
ber, the eyes of the house were opened to the true object of a 
measure which, before that time, had appeared to be everything 
that was right. 

General Denver was not a candidate for re-election to Con- 
gress. During his term as representative, he was appointed 
one of the Commissioners to pay off the California War Debt, 
which duty he discharged to the satisfaction of the holders of 
the bonds and of the State. 

President Buchanan tendered him the important position of 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. This office constituted the 
head of the Indian Bureau in Washington, having the admi- 
nistrative charge of all the relations of the United States and 
the Indian tribes. 

Whilst engaged in this position, the President determined to 
remove Frederick P. Stanton, the acting Governor of Kansas. 
Kansas had suffered too much from Executives who looked 
rather to the influence of their official course upon their own 
political future than upon the domestic quiet of the Terri- 
tory; in addition to this, the effect of Kansas affairs, outside of 
Kansas, instead of upon the Territory itself, had had a great deal 
to do with directing the action of the preceding Executives of 
Kansas. Mr. Buchanan determined to send a different man 
than any of the previous Governors; a man who would not 
permit his vaulting ambition to overleap his official duty. 
Governor Denver being out in Kansas, on business connected 
with the Indian Bureau, was written to, and pressed to aban- 
don his position temporarily, as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and accept the place of Secretary and acting Governor. This 
be did, though it involved a pecuniary sacrifice—the place in 
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Kansas being much less in salary, and his sojourn there involv- 
ing heavy private expenses. 

When he reached the Territory, he found it in the most un- 
favorable condition; most of the people, through the infla- 
ence of the Republican party of the country, had ceased to 
regard the obligations they owed to Government. They failed 
to ‘appreciate the lines which marked the division between the 
Executive, Judicial, and Legislative departments of the Gov- 
ernment; they cared nothing for either, where either interfered 
with the licentious ractices of a most violent outlawry. The 
notorious Lane and idioms revelled in the commission of 
the greatest outrages. The latter, at the head of a band of ma- 
rauders, roamed through Southern Kansas, levying tribute 
upon the population, destroying property, murdering many 
families, and bidding open defiance to all law. 

To aggravate these troubles, the Free State Legislature, 
called by acting Governor Stanton, met, and in express viola- 
tion of the agreement upon which he consented to call them— 
that they would not engage in any other legislation than to 
make a call for a new Convocation—proceeded to indulge in 
the most reckless and extravagant legislation. 

The Territorial Legislature, ‘called Dy acting Governor Stan- 
ton, in extraordinary session, adjourned about the 18th of De- 
cember, after manifesting a very bad disposition, and violating 
the pledges given to Mr. Stanton to induce him to call them 
together. One of their acts was, to make the civil power sub- 
ordinate to the military, and place the latter entirely under the 
control of the notorious James H. Lane. 

On the 21st, General Denver assumed the duties of Secretary 
of the Territory, as the successor of Mr. Stanton, and Governor 
Walker being then absent, he had also to discharge the duties 
of Governor. The whole country was in the ereatest confusion, 
which the acts of the extra session of the Legislature served 
only to increase. The public mind was heated and influenced 
to the utmost; an election was to be held on the 4th of Jan- 
uary, 1858, for officers, under the Lecompton Constitution, and 
the Legislature not liking the manner of the submission of 
that instrument to the people, on the 21st of December had 

again presented it in anotherform. This was regarded as irre- 
gular by those who were in favor of the State organization under 
that Constitution, and they generally refused to vote under 
the Legislative enactments. 

Up to this time the United States troops had been freely 
used in the Kansas difficulties. Gen. Denver was satistied 
that they onght to be withdrawn, and the people taught to rely 
on and govern themselves, but it was necessary to observe 
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great caution in bringing about such a result. So violent had 
been the feelings of hatred towards each other, that the different 
factions recognised the laws only when they would subserve 
their own purposes. In all else they were disregarded and 
trampled under foot. Charges were made against all parties 
that frands were contemplated in the approaching elections, 
and Lane was said to be organizing an armed force to take 
possession of the polls at certain. points, and deter the people 
from voting. To allay these apprehensions, the acting Governor 
issued a short proclamation in which he gave notice that none 
but “inhabitants” of the Territory had a right to vote, and 

iving the legal definition of the word “inhabitant.” He also 
distributed the U.S. troops over the Territory, and posted them 
at every important point. These measures had the desired 
effect, and the election passed off quietly as a general thing. 
Lane, at the head of a body of armed men, went to Johnson 
County, but finding the troops there, he contented himself 
with arresting two or three gentlemen for being impndent to 
him, and returned to Lawrence. The election resulted in a 
drawn battle, many of the more violent and factions of the 
Free State men refusing to vote, and the whole subject was 
then transferred to the Halls of Congress. Of the angry dis- 
cussions which followed on the distracting issues presented, it 
is not now our purpose to speak ; but it will suffice to say that 
no one deplored this state of affairs or strove harder to avert 
the disastrous consequences likely to result to the Democratic 
party than Gen. Denver. 

The Territorial Legislature regularly convened at Lecompton 
on the 4th of January, and immediately adjourned to the town 
of Lawrence. The acting governor interposed no objection to 
this movement. Many of the members were among the most 
violent men in the country,—a number of them were also 
members of the so called Topeka Legislature,—with the excep- 
tion of about three they were Free State men,—several of them 
had formerly been charged with high crimes, arrested, and de- 
tained as prisoners at Lecompton, which was the head-quarters 
of the Pro-Slavery men, and he believed that under all the 
circumstances it would be better for the public interests that 
they should be removed from scenes which were calculated 
to keep their minds in a state of constant irritation and 
excitement. 

As scon as this step was finally determined on, those mem- 
bers who belonged to the Topeka organization, proceeded at 
once to the town of Topeka, and that body adjourned to Law- 
rence also. The Topeka government, as it was called, had been 
started in opposition to the regular Territorial government. 
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The Constitution which had been framed at Topeka without 
the color of law, had been submitted to Congress and rejected. 
Those who advocated it had, however, affected to organize a 
State government, and a body of men calling themselves the 
Legislature of the State of Kansas, had met at Topeka, and 
were dispersed by Col. Sumner under the orders of Wilson 
Shannon, then Governor of the Territory. They assembled 
again during the administration of Gov. Walker, when he suc- 
ceeded in dispersing them partly by persnasion and partly by 
threats. Their winte conduct was revolutionary, and in 
defiance of the regularly constituted authorities. These were 
the men with whom Gen. Denver now had to deal. They had 
succeeded in carrying the Territorial Legislature, and many of 
them declared their intention now to be to supplant the Terri- 
torial government and put their Topeka scheme into operation. 

This state of affairs caused the acting governor great solici- 
tude. To pursue the course adopted by his predecessors, and 
disperse them by force, would still further inflame the public 
mind ; in all probability precipitate their action, and effect the 
very object he most desired to avoid. After mature reflection 
he determined quietly to await further developments, and take 
no step in the premises until some overt act should be com- 
mitted which would justify him in proceeding to extremities; 
but at the same time hoping that a just sense of their official 
obligations might induce them to forego their resolution and 
abandon such treasonable intentions. The result showed the 
correctness of his conclusions. Meeting with no resistance, the 
“ Topeka Legislature,” after maintaining a vagrant existence 
for a short time, dissolved, and the very name became a 
reproach and a byword. Thus was this most dangerous diffi- 
culty avoided. 

Upon the resignation of Gov. Walker Gen. Denver was no- 
minated and confirmed as Governor of the Territory. 

The members of the Legislative Assembly were almost ,to- 
tally without experience in legislation. They were, for the most 
part, men of strong passions and bitter prejudices. Nearly all 
of them had been in arms, at some time or other, against the 
regularly constituted authorities. Very few of them but had 
denounced the acts of former legislatures as “ bogus,” and they 
now sought to retaliate on their political opponents the wrongs 
which they conceived themselves to have suffered. Specula- 
tion, too, was rife; and all sorts of charters were granted for 
banks, town companies, ferries, bridges, &c. &c. His desire 
to protect the public interests, and to prevent legislation from 
exceeding the limits prescribed by the Constitution of the 
United States and the laws of Congress, induced the acting 
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Governor to interpose the executive veto much oftener than he 
would have desired. 

In the exercise of the veto power so often, he exhibited that 
firmness for which he is so noted. Every scheme of plunder 
or unconstitutionality received his disapproval. Many of them, 
owing to the utter recklessness of the Legislature, passed, not- 
withstanding his disapproval. 

The following Message, vetoing the bank bill, cannot fail to 
command the admiration of every friend to a sound constitu- 
tional currency. It is alike worthy the man and the important 
subject of which he treats: 


To tHe Cocnoi—GeEnTLEMEN: Herewith I return without approval a bill 
entitled “ An act establishing certain Banks in Kansas Territory.” 

In the investigation of the subject it may be as well first to inquire whether 
the legislature of this Territory has the power to charter banks and authorize 
them to issue notes or bills of credit for a circulating medium. After a strug- 
gle of more than forty years, Congress finally decided that they had not the 
power to establish a national bank, and there are very few at this day who 
do not endorse the wisdom of that decision. The power of Congress to legis- 
late fur the people of the Territories is not expressly given by any provision 
in the Constitution, but it springs from that obligation imposed on every 
government to afford protection to her own citizens. In order to carry out 
this obligation, Congress has the right, anywhere within the boundaries of 
the American Union, and not within the limits of an organized State, to make 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary for the government of the 
people residing there, not inconsistent with the provisions of the federal 
Constitution. In the exercise of these powers, Congress delegated, with some 
reservations, their authority over such subjects to the legislative power of the 
Territory. The language of the organic act, section 24, is very explicit, and 
reads as follows: 

“ The legislative power of the Territory shall extend to all rightful subjects 
of legislation consistent with the Constitution of the United States and the 
provisions of this act.” 

The Constitution gives to Congress the right “to exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion in all cases whatsoever” over the District of Columbia, but even there it 
was limited by the deed of cession. The other places to which such right 
extends are “forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful build- 
ings.” In all else, the powers of Congress are expressly defined or grow out 
of some absolute necessity, and it bas been determined that the power to char- 
ter a bank is neither a necessary nor incidental power. 

Did Congress, then, intend by the organic act to confer authority on the 
legislative power of this Territory which she did not herself possess? No one 
will pretend for a moment that such was the intention, for it is expressly de- 
elared otherwise. If this power cannot be found to have been conferred on 
Congress by the Constitution, nor on the legislative power of this Territory 
by the Constitution and organic act, under what authority is it proposed to 
pass the bill before me ? 

The Constitution: further declares that no state shall “coin money, emit 
bills of credit, make anything but gold or silver a tender in payment of debts ;” 
and can it be presumed that, when the States were debarred the right to ex- 
ercise such powers, the Territories would be allowed to do so? If there can 
be a doubt about it, a reference to the tenth article of the amendments to the 
Constitution would set that doubt at rest. It reads as follows: 
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“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
ee egg by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people, 

The powers now sought to be exercised are prohibited to the States, 
and Congress has decided thai they have not been delegated to the United 
States. Under and by what authority, then, can the Territory assume such 
powers? 

a by this question of power, I now proceed to examine the bill 
itself. 

It authorizes the banks proposed to be created “to purchase, possess, use, 
and sell any property the same as individuals.” (See section 1.) 

It authorizes them, and declares that “they shall have power to use as 
specie all sight drafts or certificates of deposits made by responsible specie- 
paying banking-houses in this Territory, or in St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, Boston, or New York. (See section 18.) 

Section 19 provides that ‘tno bank shall at any time suspend or refuse the 
payment in specie of any of its notes,” &e. 

3y an examination of its provisions it will be seen that the proposed banks 
will be authorized to enter the lists in connexion with individuals for the buy- 
ing and selling of everything, and in paying for the same to use bank notes, 
sight drafts, or certificates of deposit. If specie should be demanded, they 
could turn to their charter and show that they “have power to use as specie” 
all such paper evidences of debt. There would never be a necessity for them 
to suspend, for the Bank of Leavenworth would be authorized to redeem her 
notes in the notes of the Bank of Lawrence; the Bank of Lawrence redeems 
hers in the notes of the Bank of Wyandott, and the Bank of Wyandott re- 
deems hers in the notes of the Bank of Leavenworth; thus making a conti- 
nual circuit; and if these banks should get tired of this circular motion, they 
could send the note-holder out of the Territory by giving him sight drafts— 
certificates of deposit on eastern banks. As these operations miglit be found 
successtul, their circulation could be extended to an unlimited amount, for, the 
capital stock being fixed first at one hundred thousand dollars for each bank, 
it can afterwards be increased indefinitely by the addition of fifty thousand at 
atime; and thus, through the agencies which the 27th section authorizes 
them to establish in every town, hamlet, or neighborhood throughout the 
length and breadth of the Territory, they would be able to interfere in the 
business affairs of every citizen, and flood the country with an irredeemable 
and irresponsible paper currency, which they would be authorized to ‘‘ use as 
specie,” but which could not be used by anybody else. 

The tenth section provides that “ whenever the directors of either bank 
shall deposit with the Comptroller an amount of State bonds of any interest- 
paying State in the Union, or of the United States, equal to twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars ($25,000) at the current rates of the New York Stock Exchange,” 
&c., making no provision against receiving State or United States stock at a 
premium, when it is well known that a sudden revulsion is sure to reduce 
the “current rates” of value attached to such evidence of indebtedness, and 
that in no event could more than the face of the bonds be collected. 

The twenty-sixth section embraces an attempt to legislate in advance for 
any future State which may be formed out of this Territory, by depriving the 
people at that time of the power to arrange their own affuirs. 

I regard this bill before me as objectionable, therefore, for the following 
reasons : 

1st. I do not think the “ governor and legislative assembly” have power to 
charter banks. 

2d. “ The governor and legislative assembly” have no right to make any- 
thing other than gold or silver a legal tender. 
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8d. It would be a bad policy to give any moneyed institution the power to 
interfere in the every-day affairs of the people, and fluod the country with 
paper currency which they could “use as specie,” but which the people at 
large could not. 

With these objections, the bill is herewith returned to the house in which it 
originated. J. W. DENVER, Governor. 


The Legislature, within three days of their adjournment, 

assed a bill calling a convention to form a new Constitution. 

he Governor had three days, under the organic act, to con- 
sider all bills. As there was not that time between its recep- 
tion by him and its adoption, he pocketed the bill. The 
Legislature became furions, and sent a committee to him to 
get him to veto it, in order that they might pass it over his 

ead: this he declined doing. Thus was a call of a convention 
defeated, and a precipitation of the Kansas question again 
upon Congress at the late session avoided. The Legislature, 
however, passed an order before the adjournment, that the bill 
was a law any way. Under it the notorious Leavenworth con- 
vention met and adopted what is known as the Leavenworth 
Constitution. So conclusive, however, was it that the act of 
the Legislature calling it was not law, as was afterwards decided 
by the Attorney General of the United States, that the bant- 
ling of the Leavenworth Convention excited no consideration, 
and it fell even into more utter contempt, if such a thing could 
be, than its Topeka precedent. So contemptible was it, that 
even the Kansas shriekers in Congress could not make it the 
pretext for the least agitation, for they have never made an 
effort to admit Kansas under it. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the Legislature, Go- 
vernor Denver, having refused to commission the officers of the 
militia provided for in the bill passed over his veto, on the 
ground that it was in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, as it proposed to make the civil subordinate to 
the military power, General James H. Lane attempted to 
earry the act into effect any how, and proceeded to enrol the 
militia. One of his captains came into the executive depart- 
ment to enrol the gentlemen there engaged. Governor Denver 
asked him for his authority ; he produced a paper purporting 
to be instructions to enrolling officers, aad by Lane. The 
Governor then asked him if that was all he had. He said 
No, and produced another paper, purporting to be a commis- 
sion, also signed by Lane. After examining them, the Governor 
told him it would be necessary for him (the Governor) to retain 
the papers. He remarked that if there was anything wron 
about the papers, he did not want them. The Governor replie 
they were wrong; that no person had a right to issue commis- 
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sions but the Governor, and if Lane was attempting such a 
thing, these papers might be necessary to prove it on him. 
He then went away, and being laughed at by his companions 
outside, as a great captain to permit the Governor to keep his 
apers, he returned and asked the latter to give them back to 
1im. He said, if the Governor merely wanted to arrest him, 
and would give him his papers, he would go on the street and 
enrol somebody there, in order that evidence might be pro- 
cured against im. This was declined by the Governor, who 
told him he was not after him, as he was a mere instrument in 
the hands of others. Lane’s captain then retired, and the 
Governor, upon these papers, issued a proclamation warning the 
people against Lane’s proceedings, which effectually broke 
them up. This so exasperated Lane that he made a violent 
assault, through the papers, on Governor Denver, which his 
friend Redpath said was intended to force the Governor to 
challenge him, in the event of which it was intended that the 
Governor should be assassinated before the meeting. At that 
time Lane and Redpath were bosom friends; but afterwards 
quarrelled, and hence the developement of the cowardly and 
murderous purpose of the gallant Lane. 

The difficulties in Southern Kansas were of the most per- 
plexing character. The settlement of these forms the most 
striking incident in Governor Denver's executive career. They 
had been of comparatively short and rapid growth, originating 
about Land Claims, but were seized upon by designing men 
for the purpose of making political capital. Some of the in- 
cidents are as follows: In the latter part of August, 757, 
James Curry, a Free State man, shot Lubbsman, a Pro-Slavery 
man, in a difficulty growing out of the latter’s refusal to answer 
whether he was a Free or Pw Siavery man. 

About the 10th of Dec. ’57, a squatter’s court convened at 
Little Osage, presided over by a Rev. Jno E. Stewart, aided 
amongst others by the notorious Jas. Montgomery and a band 
of about thirty young men composing the latter’s company of 
marauders, who arrested several Pro-Slavery settlers, amongst 
them a preacher, a post-master, and the preacher’s son and his 
daughter, the latter being compelled to cook for the court. They 
were fined by the Court, and disseized of their crops, hogs, hor- 
ses, cattle, and claims. The notes of those whose property would 
not cover the fines were taken, and they banished from the 
Territory. Many of them, for fear of their lives, went. Some 
of them made sworn complaints to the proper legal authorities, 
and the deputy Marshal went to arrest these extra-judicial 
usurpers. He was told by them that the laws were all repealed 
by the extra Legislative session called together by Acting Gov. 
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Stanton ; that an interregnum in the government had occurred ; 
that the “ people” of Kansas had taken matters into their own 
hands, and in the name of the Free State party, defied him. 
He assembled a posse from other parts of the county, but the 
court had fortified itself, and fired upon the Marshal and his 

osse, kept them off during the day, and at night fled to their 
1iding places, breaking out again in the shape of Montgomery’s 
marauding guerillas, who stole the horses and robbed the 
houses generally, but not always, of about 300 Pro-Slavery 
settlers throughout the counties of Bourbon and Linn, taking 
beds, clothes, watches, everything portable ; and in one instance 
an old lady’s spectacles off her nose, and a ten cent piece from 
her pocket ; always winding up by ordering these families, thus 
stript of everything, in the dead of winter, to leave the terri- 
tory forthwith—which, in most instances, they did. 

The next shooting affair occurred about the 28th of February, 
1858, when some of this same party called a Pro-Slavery man, 
named Van Zumalt, living on the Osage, to his door, shot him, 
robbed his house, and abused the fallen man before his family. 

The next difficulty was in the month of March, 1858, when 
Jim Denton, a border ruffian warrior of 1856, took up with the 
Montgomery guerillas, and declined to give up a claim belong- 
ing to a Pro-Slavery man, named Hardwicke, which Denton 
was occupying by his sufferance. After some lawsuits, Denton 
and his gang visited Hardwicke’s cabin in the night, tore it 
down, and drove him and his family off. Hardwicke lurked 
around, and it was supposed that it was he who called two of 
the parties who had injured him, to their door, shot them 
dead, and fired the house of another and shot him. 

Next an old man. named Travis, who had no politics, was 
tried by this squatter’s court for complicity with Hardwicke in 
these murders, found not guilty, and released. He stopped at 
a house on his way home, was called to the door by a part of 
Montgomery’s band, and shot dead. The house was fired into, 
and two of its occupants, named Wassons, wounded. 

Montgomery and his band, about the middle of April, in the 
course of their robberies plundered some families on the Mar- 
miton, near Fort Scott, where the troops were stationed. The 
parties robbed made a legal complaint, and the Deputy Mar- 
shal, with warrants and a posse of twenty soldiers, went to ar- 
rest the robbers, about twenty-seven in number, who fled on 
the approach of the troops to an advantageous position in a 
hollow among timber. On the troops coming up in pursuit, they 
fired upon them with Sharpe’s rifles, killing one. The fire was 
returned with revolvers, and one of the gang wounded. 

The fearful conclusion of this scene of crime in these counties 
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was the Linn county massacre, on the Marias du Cygne, on the 
19th of May, 1858; when Capt. Hamilton, an ultra Pro-Slavery 
man, and resident of that county, who had been threatened and 
annoyed by Montgomery’s band, at the head of about thirty 
desperate men, some of them Missourians, and others men whom 
Montgomery had driven from the Territory, took prisoners 
eleven Free State men living in his vicinity, stood them in a 
row, and shot them down like wild beasts ; tour of them were 
killed, six wounded, and one escaped unhurt. 

This last bloody drama was but a revenge for the most un- 
justifiable outrages committed on the families of Capt. Hamil- 
ton and his men. It is true that so bloody an act cannot be 
defended ; but still, it was such as might have been expected, 
considering the course that Montgomery’s band was pursuing 
at that time. 

In the early part of June, 1858, Gov. Denver determined to 
visit the country thus disturbed by these unparalleled out- 
rages, and though warned that it would be at the sacrifice of 
his life, it did not deter him. He accordingly proceeded 
through the country from Lawrence to Fort Scott, accom- 
panied by four or five other gentlemen. At Moneka, on the 
way, Montgomery sought an interview with him, which he 
declined. At Raysville he met a great many people in a high 
state of excitement, whom he addressed, counselling them to 
observe the law, and thence he proceeded to Fort Scott. Here he 
found the whole country in the utmost confusion. The officers 
of the law were not recognised outside of the town of Fort 
Scott. Only a few days before the Sheriff of the county was 
caught, some three or four miles from town, and robbed of his 
mule and everything else he had by Montgomery and his men. 
The people of the entire county met at Fort Scott the day 
after his arrival. He addressed them on the state of affairs, 
after which they entered into an agreement to cease hostilities 
towards each other, organize the civil authorities, and obey the 
laws. The Sheriff, being inimical to some of them, resigned, 
and Gov. Denver appointed a full set of officers to act until 
an election could be held. 

After leaving Fort Scott, Gov. Denver went up the Marias 
du Cygne and met a large number of the people of Linn 
county, all with arms in their hands, in the greatest consterna- 
tion. He addressed them as he had done those at Fort Scott 
—made arrangements for organizing the civil authorities, and 
then returned to Lecompton. Peace and quiet reigned after 
that in these disturbed sections of the territory as long as he 
remained the Executive of Kansas. 

Congress having passed, in the month of May, 1858, the 
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English conference bill,witha provision to submit the land clause 
therein to the people, Gov. Denver made all necessary arrange- 
ments to insure a fair election on the subject, and left thefTerritory 
for Washington City. Upon his arrival there, he asked the 
President (as he had several times asked before, and as man 
times been refused) to relieve him of the office. The Presi- 
dent urged him to return, until he finally consented to do so. 
He returned to Kansas in July, in time to be present at the 
election on the Land Clause in the English bill, which pro- 
ceeded quietly, resulting, as is well known, in the defeat of the 
Lecompton Constitution. 

After this, most of the members of the Legislature petitioned 
him to call that body together in extra session. The object 
was too apparent. They desired, seeing that the Topeka and 
Leavenworth Constitutions were treated with ridicule and con- 
tempt, to get up a new Constitution, and by submitting it to 
Congress, renew the agitation which had been of such perni- 
cious effect upon the country. Gov. Denver seeing the object, 
in a written declaration, tart in style and telling in its every 
line, refused to call a body of such reckless Legislators together, 
who had shown by their course at their previous settings their 
utter unfitness for their places, and by their violation of the 
pledge given to acting Gov. Stanton, their utter want of inte- 
grity and loss of claim to regard. This reply of Gov. Denver's 

yas widely published, and had a crushing effect upon the sub- 
jects of its unsparing criticism. 

Gov. Denver finally determined peremptorily to resign the 
Governorship. 

When the news of General Denver’s neremptory resignation 
was heralded, the New York Z7rbune, in an article in its issue 
of Sept. 20th, 1858, charged that he had not resigned, but had 
been dismissed. In the editorial making the evar it paid 
him the compliment to say, that he had showed “a direct re- 
spect for the rights and wishes of the people of Kansas. * * * 

Te has failed altogether, so far as we are informed, to give any 
countenance to fraudulent voting, or false returns ; a course 
which hitherto has not failed to procure the removal of any 
Governor of Kansas who had the temerity to adopt it. We 
had begun to think, from Mr. Buchanan’s course in allowing 
Denver to coiitinue in office, notwithstanding his total failure 
to discharge the duties hitherto expected of a Governor, that 
the people of Washington had given up the idea of delivering 
Kansas, bound hand and foot, to the slaveholders. * * * The 
removal of Denver, under whom things have gone on so quietly, 
gives grounds for suspicion that some new move is to be at- 
tempted,” etc., ete. 
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To this editorial, complimentary to him, but grossly unjust to 
the President, General Denver replied in a gentlemanly but 
scathing communication, bearing jane at Lecompton, the 30th 
of Sept., 1858, and published first in the New Fork Journal 
of Commerce, having been refused an insertion in the Zribune, 
which paper, however, afterwards published it. He denied that 
he had been compelled to resign ; he had done so against the 
wishes of the administration ; he had resigned once before, but 
had been induced to withdraw it. His private affairs compel- 
led his attention, as soon as he could leave Kansas, and as he 
could then resign with safety to the public interests, he did so. 
He then went on, and said: 

“The President had always manifested the deepest concern 
for the peace and happiness of the country, and a determina- 
tion that the people of the Territory should have a fair oppor- 
tunity at the ballot-box, to settle the questions at issue before 
them, in their own way, and without any extraneous in- 
fluences. od ” re 7 * ” - 

“The frauds perpetuated at the elections in January last, 
were committed by the violent and unscrupulous men of all 
yarties, and the investigation of them was partisan and partial. 
Such acts as the forging of the returns from Delaware Crossing, 
were paraded before the public with great gusto, while the de- 
struction of the ballot-box and ballots at Sugar Mound, by 
Capt. Montgomery, was passed by in silence. The actors in 
all these transactions, ought to have been severely punished ; 
but there were no laws that would reach them, and the late 
Legislative Assembly, which was all Free State, made no suffi- 
cient laws to meet such cases in the future ; but endeavored to 
paralyse the powers of the Circuit Courts, and invest the Pro- 
bate Courts with powers they could not exercise. 

“You admit that things have gone on here quietly under my 
administration. This is not exactly correct. There have been 
some disturbances in Doniphan, Leavenworth, Linn, and Bour- 
bon counties, and in every case the disturbances have been 
_- by persons calling themselves Free State men. In 

oniphan county an effort was made to assassinate the gentle- 
men who were elected to the Legislature on the first Monday 
in January last, and although they escaped with their lives, 
they were plundered of their property, and their houses burned. 
No steps have been taken to punish the perpetrators, and yet 
all the county officers were Free State men. The troubles in 
Leavenworth City continued nearly all winter, and if the 
Mayor and other city officers did not encourage them, they cer- 
tainly took no measures to have them suppressed.” 

Here General Denver recited the ditticulties in Southern 
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Kansas, alluded to in the preceding portion of this biography, 
and concluded as follows: 

“Such have been some of the troubles in this Territory, and 
yet the perpetrators are running at large, without an effort to 
arrest them, in counties where the Free State men have all the 
local officers, upheld by a portion of those calling themselves 
free State men, among the most active of whom have been 
the hired reporters of the eastern newspaper press. If any 
further disturbances occur in this Territory, these are the people 
who will be justly responsible for it. The Pro-Slavery party 
have abandoned the contest. The Free State men have a ma- 
jority in every county in the Territory, and they have the 
Sheriff, and all other local officers, in all but two or three of 
the counties; and there is no county in which the Sheriff can- 
not preserve the peace, 7f he desires to do so. 

“ Yon make another complaint against the President: that 
he has twice postponed the sale of public lands. If I mistake 
not, last spring you complained because the sales were ordered 
for July. The first postponement was made at the urgent so- 
licitation of the people in all parts of the Territory; and so 
anxious were they to have it done, that they sent on a commit- 
tee of three to see the President on the subject, and the result 
of their interview was published by you. The second postpone- 
ment was more necessary than the first; for money had become 
more scarce in the Territory, the rates of interest had gone up 
to five and ten per cent. per month, and there was a good deal 
of sickness throughout the whole country. By adhering to the 
second order, for the sales to take place in November, the set- 
tler would be placed at the mercy of the money lender—when 
to postpone it, the settler would have another year within which 
to obtain the means to secure a home, without having to give 
away one half of his land for the money with which to enter 
the other half. No good government would knowingly impose 
such terms on its citizens, and hence the postponement of the 
land sales until July next. It was a measure demanded by the 
condition of affairs here, and of which 1 have heard no one 
complain, except such as were determined to be dissatisfied 
with any thing and every thing the administration might do, 
and a few money lenders, whose percentage has been greatly 
reduced by it. 

“ By giving publicity to this, you will correct some errone- 
ous impressions conveyed in the article alluded to, and oblige, 


“Yours respectfully, 
“J. W. Denver.” 


He finally resigned the office of Governor, on the 10th of 
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October, 1858, and returning to Washington, resumed the 
position of Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The Washington Union of November 9th, 1858, in referring 
to General Denver's resignation of the governorship of Kansas, 
pays a just tribute to his executive qualities—it says: 


“Governor J. W. Denver, having resigned the executive office of Kansas, 
much to the regret of the administration, and we doubt not of the whole 
country, has resumed his position as Commissioner of Indian Affairs; Mr. 
Mix yielding that office and reverting to his original post as chief clerk of the 
bureau. 

“Of all the persons who have successively filled the governorship of Kansas, 
Mr. Denver is the first one who has succeeded in giving general satisfaction 
to the people of the Territory and of the Union at large. He is probably the 
first governor, also, who has resigned the office with the regret of the whole 
country. His administration has been at once firm, decided, and peaceful. 
The law has been enforced, violence has been subdued, and order thoroughly 
established. His course has been firm, straight-forward, and upright, com- 
manding the respect alike of Kansas and the Union. His conduct has been 
characterized by good sense and good faith ; his measures having been just in 
themselves, and in accordance with the instructions of the federal administra- 
tion, between whom and himself relations of the most perfect harmony and 
confidence have subsisted throughout. His administration has been as unam- 
bitious as it has been successful, and he has won the highest reputation for 
ability and capacity, of all the governors of Kansas, simply by a quiet, firm, 
and unostentatious discharge of the duties of his office. We do not recollect 
that Governor Denver has made a single stump-speech during his whole ad- 
ministration. The telegraph has had few of his formal progresses through 
the Territory to herald, and no “sensation” bulletins concerning him to re- 
tail to professional agitators in the East. He has addressed the people of 
Kansas with pertinence and effect ; but his address was, with rare good taste, 
valedictory, on resigning his office. The universal sentiment of the country 
in regard to Governor Denver, we dare say, is one of regret that he was not 
the governor of Kansas long before, and that he cannot be its governor while 
= continues to be a Territory. It will be difficult to fill Governor Denver's 
place.” 


On his return from Kansas, he resumed the position of Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, which office he has discharged with 
that ability which has characterized his administration of every 
official trust conferred on him. He resigned this office on the 
1ith of March, 1859, and returned to his home in California, in 
the steamer of the 20th. 

President Buchanan regretted to sever the official connection 
between Governor Denver and himself, and addressed him the 
following feeling and complimentary letter : 


“ Wasnineton, March 18, 1859. 
“My Dear Sir: 

“ It is with sincere regret that I accept your resignation as Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. Your conduct in that highly responsible office has received 
my cordial approbation, as well as that of the Secretary of the Interior. It 
will be difficult to supply your place. 

“ Bat I cannot consent to sever our official connection, without expressing 
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my lasting obligations to you for the able, discreet, firm and successful man- 
ner in which you performed your duties as governor of Kansas, under the 
most difficult and trying circumstances. 
“Wishing you health, prosperity, and success throughout life, I remain, 
“ Yours very respectfully, 
“Hon. J. W. Denver. “James Buowanay.” 


The biographer has encountered great difficulty in preparing 
this sketch. He applied to General Denver for the material 
to make it up, but he has been so indifferent to any other con- 
sideration, in the discharge of his public duties, than a desire to 
perform them with exact justice, and without reference to any 
eclat, that he had retained but little material to aid the bio- 
grapher in the discharge of this service. He has endeavored 
to do that justice to the subject which his true merit deserved. 


HISTORY OF EAST BOSTON—WHAT ONE MAN 
CAN ACCOMPLISH. 





Lazor is man’s heritage; and the incentives of poverty and 
ambition have been imposed upon him by Providence to neces- 
sitate his exertions. When, however, we find an individual 
who, like the generous steed, needs no spur to prompt him on 
his onward course ;—who, surrounded by all the appliances of 
wealth, and all the respect attaching to a well-spent life, is 
willing to join the ranks of the active, and bring his talents, 
resources, and industry to bear in collating the annals of the 
past, and pointing out to succeeding ages the good accomplished 
in a quiet way by those who have gone before, we ought cer- 
tainly to extend towards him our cordial sympathy. 

General Sumner, of Boston, a gentleman extensively known 
both in this country and Europe, has, with indefatigable indus- 
try, given us, in a volume of no common size, the history of the 
origin and progress of East Boston, an addition to the modern 
Athens which has enabled her to keep her beautiful common 
in its pristine extent, and which, but for this enlargement of the 
city over marshes deemed impassable, would have had to give 
way to the wants of occupancy. 

‘here is a poetry in the affairs of common life, when viewed 
in relation to the memories or the past, which renders interest- 
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ing an accuracy of statistics which would at first be appalling 
from the extent to which it is carried. 

The work of General Sumner is rich in the memories of the 
Revolution, in genealogical details, and in the records of the 
difficulties to be encountered and overcome in the swaying of 
corporate bodies of men. The path of the reader is beguiled 
with portraits of departed worthies, gathered from the family 
— of Europe, aud the treasured relics of Boston homes. 

10ugh the transient reader may be affrighted by its size—to 
the librarian, the archeologist, and the student, it will be a 
valuable and lasting acquisition. 

Noddle’s Island, the nucleus of the present East Boston, is 
situated at the confluence of the Charles and Mystic rivers, the 
united currents of which separate it from the city of Boston by 
a third of a mile. 

James I., by patent dated November 3d, 1620, gave the 
Council of Plymouth a grant of lands lying between forty and 
forty-eight degrees north latitude, and in length by all this 
breadth throughout the mainland from sea to sea. 

On the 13th December, 1622, the Council of Plymouth gave 
to Robert Gorges, youngest son of Sir Fernando Gorges, all that 
part of the mainland in New England known as Massachusetts, 
for ten English miles in a straight line towards the north-east, 
and thirty-one miles, after the same rate, into the mainland, 
through all the breadth aforesaid, together with all the islands 
so lying within three miles of any part of the said land. 

John Gorges, his son, in 1628, conveyed to Sir William 
Brereton, of Handforth, county Chester, Baronet, all the land 
from the east side of Charles river to the easterly part of the 
cape, called Nahant. Also two islands—one now known as 
Noddle’s Island, and then called Brereton, and the other— 
then called Hog Island—now known as Breed’s Island, and 
owned at present by a gentleman of that name living in 
England. 

he first white inhabitant of Noddle’s Island, was Samuel 
Maverick, to whom it was granted in 1633. 

In 1656, after a long litigation, the island passed from the 
Maverick family to Colonel Burch, of Barbadoes, for £700. 
The same year it was purchased by one Broughton for £1,378. 
Sir Thomas Temple, its next owner, in 1667, came over from 
England at the same time, having, with others, obtained from 
Oliver Cromwell a grant of lands in Acadie, or Nova Scotia, of 
which he was made governor. His purchase of Noddle’s 
Island cost him £1,735. He was a man of high position and 
generous public spirit. In 1672, he gave £100 towards rebuild- 
ing Harvard College. On a visit to London, he was presented 
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to Charles II.; the king complaining that the colonies had 
coined money, he presented the monarch with a specimen hav- 
ing a tree upon it, and, being asked what tree it was, had the 
tact to reply, “the royal oak which protected your Majesty’s 
life.” 

In 1670 there was another advance in the value of the island, 
Sir Thomas Temple selling it to Colonel Shrimpton, of Boston, 
for £6,000. From him it descended to the families of Green- 
hough, Hyslop, and Sumner, who disposed of it to the East 
Boston Company, organized by General Sumner, for $86,250. 
In 1833, at the time of the purchase, the island contained six 
hundred and sixty-three acres of upland and marsh, surrounded 
by several hundred acres of flats which also belonged to it. 
We gather from General Sumner’s account that the value of 
the property of the Company is now several millions, and the 
population of East Boston over 16,600. As General Sumner 
surveys the railroads and steamboats which put his new city in 
communication with Boston, and remembers the time when, in 
1833, the Mayor and Aldermen of that city visited the island 
tu select a plot of ground for school-houses, &c., and were rowed 
across, in the Experiment, a boat of four-man power, capable 


of helding twelve — which General Sumner had pur- 


chased at Newport, he may certainly feel that he has achieved 
something to make his mark on the age. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN THEORIES OF MEDICINE. 
—GIL BLAS AND THE MEDICAL COLLEGES. 


“ Strange that a harp of a thousand strings 
Should keep its tune so long.” 


Wuen we consider the intricacy of the construction of our 
frames, and the thousand little accidents which may at any 
time put an end to our career, so far from being struck with 
the brevity of human life, we wonder how we are enabled tu 
go through so much, and still survive. Nature has put it in 
the power of the beasts that roam the field, to detect the herbs 
fitted for their various complaints, and be their own doctors. 
Man, however, in his civilized state, is not only devoid of this 
knowledge which the savage has acquired by experience and 
tradition, but, fostering his pet appetites, has added to the list 
of natural ailments a quantity of ills alone attributable to un- 
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guarded indulgence. The power of counteracting these has by 
no means increased with their advance. The catalogue of 
deaths is little, if any, diminished with succeeding years, in pro- 
»ortion to the number of births; and the discov ery which we 
hail to-day as a universal anacea, we reject to-morrow as 
worse than useless. Air and exercise are presented by nature 
as the two great elements of health, and water is so largely 
circulated through our globe that its use in a thousand inge- 
nious ways must have suggested itself’ at an early period. 
Mingle this element with the simples observed by the hunter 
who. spends his days in the forest glades, or the Indian who 
roams the prairies, and you have a course of natural medicine 
which satisfies the man of wandering habits, and carries him 
through his three score years and ten. The beautiful simplicity 
of this school of practice was early broken in upon by the dis- 
covery that the mineral world contained thousands of combina- 
tions capable, in a powdered or liquid state, of acting on our 
poor frames. A curiosity to become acquainted with our own 
formation, and an instinct of self-preservation, early led to the 
cutting up the bodies of the dead, and subjecting them to the 
investigations of science. All these principles were arrived at 
in the time of the Egyptians, who also possessed a secret, now 
lost, of preserving a corpse through ages free from decomposi- 
tion. With the discovery th: at the blood was const: antly 
renewed naturally came the idea that there must be times 
when it could be parted with to advantage. The next easy 
step for Doctors was to find means of using upon their fellow 
men the element of fire. Heat dries and fire absorbs impuri- 
ties. If, says the inspired book, “thy hand or thy foot offend 
thee, cut it off and cast it from thee.” Acting up to the letter 
of this injunction, we doubt not that the skilful surgeon has 
lopped off many a limb which the wis medicatrix of nature 
would have restored to pristine usefulness. Mutius Sczevola, 
when he held his hand over the glowing embers to show the 
courage of a Roman, achieved a lasting immortality—yet 
since his day vast would be the pile of unrecorded limbs sacri- 
ficed on the altar of ignorance, could we arrive at the statistics. 
So accurate seems to us tne account of medical practice given 
by Le Sage in his Gil Blas, that, old as the story is, we venture 
to reproduce it from the original. 

“T served,” says Gil Blas, “ for three months the Licentiate Se- 
dillo, without complaining of his depriving me of my rest. At the 
expiration of this time he fell ill. Fever seized him, and with the 
discomfort it caused him his gout increased. For the first time in 
his life, which had been a long one, he had recourse to the doctors. 

« He called in Dr. Sangrado whom all Valladolid regarded as 
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a new Hippocrates. Madame Jacintha would have preferred 
that the canonist had commenced by making his will; she even 
gave him some hints on the subject, but besides not thinking 
himself near his end, he was rather obstinate in certain respects. 
Accordingly I went in search of Dr. Sangrado, and brought 
him to the house. He was tall, sinewy, and pale, and for at 
least forty years had given constant occupation to the scissors 
of the Parc. This learned doctor was of grave exterior. He 
weighed well his words, and gave a noble turn to his expres- 
sions, his reasoning appeared geometrical, and his opinions very 
singular. After having closely observed my master, he said to 
him in learned accents: ‘It is necessary in this case to supply 
the defect of a check of perspiration. Other people in my 
place would prescribe without doubt saline remedies, volatiles, 
ete., which for the most part precipitate sulphur and mercury. 
But purgatives and sudorifics are pernicious drugs, the inven- 
tions of charlatans; all chemical preparations seem only com- 
posed to inflict injury. For my part I employ means more 
simple and sure. What, continued he, ‘is your accustomed 
diet.’ ‘I eat,’ replied the canonist, ‘prawns and succulent 
food.’ ‘Prawns and succulent food!’ exclaimed the Doctor 


with surprise. ‘Now, indeed, I am no longer astonished at 
your illness. Delicate dishes are a pleasures, they are 


the traps which luxury sets for the sure destruction of men. 
You must abandon epicurean dainties ; the most testeless dishes 
are best for the health. As the blood is insipid, it requires 
meats which partake of its own nature. Do you also drink 
wine?’ added he. ‘ Yes,’ said the licentiate, ‘wine mingled 
with water.” ‘Oh, mingled to your taste!’ replied the doctor, 
‘what intemperance! what a horrible diet! You ought to 
have died long ago. How old are you?’ ‘I am entering 
upon my sixty-ninth year,’ replied the canonist. ‘ Precisely,’ 
replied the doctor, ‘an anticipated old age is always the fruit 
of intemperance. If through life your drink had never been 
anything but pure water, and you had contented yourself with 
a simple nourishment, baked apples for example, peas, or 
beans, you would not now be tormented with the gout, and all 
your limbs would yet easily perform their functions. Still Ido 
not despair of putting you on your feet, provided you abandon 
yourself to my directions.’ 

“ The licentiate, epicure though he was, promised to obey him 
in all things. Sangrado thereupon sent me in search of a 
surgeon, whom he named, and caused to be drawn from my 
master six good pallets of blood, to commence supplying the 
defect of perspiration; he then said to the surgeon, ‘ Mr. Mar- 
tin Onez, come back in three hours and do the same, and to- 
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morrow you will recommence; it is an error to suppose that 
blood is necessary to the preservation of life; one cannot’ bleed 
a patient too much. As he is not compelled to any consider- 
able exercise or movement, he requires no more blood to sus- 
tain life than a man who is asleep; life in each case only con- 
sists in the pulse and respiration.’ The good canonist, suppos- 
ing that so great a doctor could not reason falsely, permitted 
himself to be bled without resistance. When the doctor had 
ordered frequent and copious bleedings, he said it was also 
necessary to give each moment to the patient warm water ; 
assuring that boiled water in abundance could pass for the true 
specific against every ill. He left, assuring us that he would 
answer for the life of the canonist, if he were treated in 
the manner prescribed. The housekeeper, who perhaps form- 
ed a different opinion of his method dian what he did, pro- 
tested that it should be followed with exactitude —in fact, 
we ae began boiling water, and as the doctor had re- 
commended us, above all things, not to be sparing of it, we 
began by making our master drink two or three pints ata 
draught, and an hour afterwards we repeated the dose again; 
returning to the charge from time to time, we poured into his 
stomach a deluge of water, whilst on the other hand, the sur- 
geon ae us by the quantity of blood which he drew; in 
less than two days we reduced the aged canonist to extremity. 
The poor ecclesiastic being able to endure no more, whilst I 
was trying to make him swallow a large glass of the specific, 
said to me, in a feeble voice, ‘Stop, Gil Blas, do not, my 
friend, give me any more; I see that it is necessary I should 
die, despite the virtue of water; and though I have hardly a 
drop of blood remaining in my veins, I am none the better; a 
fact which proves that the most able doctor in the world can- 
not prolong one’s life, when its fated limit has arrived. I must 
then prepare to depart for another world.’” Gil Blas, going in 
search of the notary to draw up his master’s will, the latter 
asks him the name of the doctor; “I replied, it was Dr. San- 
grado. At this name, seizing his hat and cloak in haste, ‘Good 
God !’ he exclaimed, ‘let us be off at once, for this doctor is so 
expeditious that he never gives time-for the lawyers to arrive. 
That man has robbed me of many testamentary fees !’” 

Had this victim of hydropathy and phlebotomy fallen into the 
hands of the opposite school, and the probang taken the place 
of the lancet, would he have prolonged his allotted time, or 
would he not rather, instead of going gently out like a candle, 
have ended his days in excruciating torture? Medicine is 
founded on numerous rules resulting from experiment, and for- 
tified by observation; but the thin partitions which divide one 
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case from another, form the barriers between life and death. 
The responsibility which the medical man feels, is not the value 
of human life, but the dread of a loss of faith on the part of 
the community. Tworival schools are established—like oppo- 
sition steamboats, each seeks to land the greatest number in 
the shortest time ; graduates are solicited, the way is smoothed 
for ignorance. Let loose upon the public with a diploma, ac- 
cident directs their fatal shafts; dead men tell no tales, grati- 
fied heirs ask no questions. If a rival brother takes up the 
theme, Latin names, assured manners, and public lectures 
silence the community; and the doctor, the splitienaiy, and the 
undertaker restore our mouldering bodies to the great mother 
earth from whence we came, to enter into new combinations, 
and continue the eternity of matter. Yet temporary specifics 
are not unavailing, they extend the onward march of com- 
merce. When temperance lectures had prevented or reduced 
the public sale of brandy, a new bitters brings it, Phoenix-like, 
to birth again, and they who would grudge a shilling for the hon- 
est tipple, will spend a dollar for the labelled nostrum, or the 
Aromatic Schnapps. It has been suggested that consumption, 
the bane of our country, is but the too speedy burning away 
of the fibres of the system; that any fatty matter which will 
supply extraneous fuel, if it cannot cure, will at least keep the 
patient in aoe state; that cod-liver oil, peculiarly com- 
bined with iodine, as it is, is a universal specific for this disease. 
Cod-fish were formerly the cheapest articles of food, but the 
dictum went forth, and the price of cod-fish rose, and they be- 
came a great staple of commerce, a mighty source of wealth to 
the toiling fisherman. In a metropolitan paper we meet the 
advertisement of one whose sondaneal “family medicines 


claim to oceupy the middle ground between allopathy, homeeo- 
pathy, and the collateral branches of the healing art, embracing 
the good of all systems without their defects; put up in com- 
pact cases, with directions for prompt use by individuals and 
families.” 

If this advertisement be true, we have made great progress 
in the art, and have no longer to dread lengthy doctors’ bills and 


fatal results. He too must be a great man who can thus recon- 
cile hostile creeds and rival schools. If it be not so, not only 
may we reproach the journal which, for a few shillings, sends 
this lure to destruction into 30,000 hands, but we may justly 
doubt the wisdom of a college that could give a diploma to 
one who acknowledges merit in those she bitterly condemns. 
The following novel method of treating consumption, we 
submit to the public—it is termed “ Mortopathy,” and is he- 
ralded by the author, as in advertising card, through the pub- 
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lic prints; it is hoped that it may not be unintelligible to the 
public, whom it is proposed to enlighten and relieve :— 


“ First put the patient into a warm medicated bath, into which is poured 
a continuous current of negative electricity. This chemically destroys the oily 
acids and other impurities of the cuticle, setting free all scrofulous and mor- 
bific humors—not only those upon the surface, but inviting the whole organ- 
ism, and the 13 miles of excretory vessels in the system, to throw off by those 
natural channels the dead and impure matter in the circulation. Then, while 
the myriads of mouths freed of their contents, are open to take in the chemi- 
cal food of the second bath, the patient is removed toit. To this second bath 
has been previously added some of the blood-renewing and purifying chemi- 
cals, as the hypophosphites of lime and soda, the phosphate of potassa, phos- 
phoric acid, phosphate of iron or some of the sulphurets, as indicated by the 
temperament, disease, or idiosyncrasy of the patient. These chemical aliments 
are alterative and nourishing, and capable of repairing losses in many parts of 
the body; and the little, hungry mouths of the absorbents suck in the stimu- 
lating nourishment. The electric currents from the positive pole of the che- 
mical battery which is applied to this bath, powerfully co-act with the 
efforts of nature; which are always in the endeavor to carry healthy deposits 
to the parts where most needed. Diseased nature is ever thirsting after 
healthy supplies, and in the effort to remove disease. 

“The alternating between these two baths will at once be seen to possess 
great advantages in scrofulous diseases, and in all complaints connected with, 
or dependent upon impurities of the blood. 

“ Articles to the same end are given by the mouth, by enemas and by in- 
halation, in consumption and bronchitis, to break up tubercular deposits, heal 
ulcers, and restore tone and freedom of action to the air passages. In some 
cases of lung disease, medicated oils are used over the chest and body on 
removal from the second bath, to break up night sweats and to keep up a 
continued stimulation from the absorbents of the skin; an object of essential 
consideration in diseases of this nature. 

“These together are valuable auxiliaries to the peculiar stimulation of cold 
baths and the invigoration of the Motorpathic treatment; which last perme- 
ates and braces up, as with fibres of strength and vitality, the whole system, 
not only freeing it from disease, but building up the constitution, and making 
it a life battery of power.” 


To determine with certainty the issues of life and death, is tae 
province of noman. But to push with eyes open on destruction, 
when the interests of another are at stake, to wipe out from 
the list of the living a respected member of society, and at- 
tempt to exculpate error by raking up the early weaknesses 
of youth, when wholly irrelevant to the subject, is to insult fam- 
ily grief, and outrage the common-sense of a great and enlight- 
ened community. 





Biographical Sketches. 


HON. SMITH ELY, Jr., 
STATE SENATOR. 


Tue position of a member of the Senate of the Empire State 
is, from the great interests continually there discussed, one of 
even more real importance than that of a representative in our 
Federal Congress. 

Hamilton and Burr—names connected by a rivalry which, 
beginning in generous emulation for distinction, ended in termi- 
nating prematurely the career of the one, and overshadowing 
the remaining years of the other—first started in public life in 
the legislature of this State. Rufus King, the distinguished 
Federalist, afterwards United States Minister at the Court of 


St. James, here first gave proof of those talents to which politi- 
cal enemies were proud to do justice; whilst John Jay, the two 
Clintons, Colden, and Philip Van Cortlandt, here sat in solemn 
deliberation in times past. In more recent years, Martin Van 


Buren studied in these legislative halls the science of politics, 
and the art of controlling men, which he afterwards made use 
of to ascend, and fill with honor, the Presidential chair. Marcy, 
who was declared by England’s Prime Minister to be, in his 
day, the greatest of living statesmen—Dix, and Dickinson, both 
transferred to the Senate of the United States—Silas Wright, 
the ablest native genius New York has produced—Gouverneur 
Morris, Michael Hoffman, Seward, Preston King, and many 
others, achieved their reputation at Albany. The judicial 
power which the Senate formerly enjoyed, when acting under 
the name of the Court for the Correction of Errors, as the high- 
est appellate tribunal in the State, has been abolished by 
modern legislation; but the power it has thus parted with is 
compensated for by the press of business and the enlarged inter- 
ests incident to the vast progress which the State of New York 
has made, during the last few years, in population and wealth. 
This progress has been greatly accelerated by developing the 
natural resources of the State, and particularly by the opening 
of that great canal which brings the produce of the regions 
bordering on our vast lakes, to that mighty canal of nature 

the beautiful Hudson—on whose broad bosom they are wafted 
to the Empire City, whence, again, transatlantic steam com- 
munication bears them ‘to the different European marts and 
the distant climes of South America. One would suppose that 
New York, the third city in the world, and first in America, 
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would be an object of pride and exultation to the people of the 
whole State. But this, unfortunately, is not always the case. 
Country members too often entertain towards her a feeling of 
jealous hostility, which leads them to thwart or hamper mea- 
sures most beneficial for her advancement, and to advocate 
other measures which are direct aggressions upon her property 
and serene rights. If this iealousy has arisen from a dislike 
for the manners, or from a belief in the incompetency, of some 
of the New York representatives in times past, those from other 
portions of the State, who have occupied seats in the Senate 
during the past two sessions, must appreciate the courteous 
bearing, scholarlike attainments, and prompt business habits of 
the Hon. Smith Ely, representative from the fifth Senatorial 
district. 

Beginning life with a view to following the profession of the 
law, Mr. Ely devoted four years to mastering the depths of the 
science, at a time when the code, in an attempt to simplify its 
intricacies, had not yet produced that interminable confusion, 
the extent of which is only hereafter to be realized. So great 
was his devotion to this pursuit, that impaired eye-sight warned 
him to abandon it. He at this time amused his leisure by giv- 
ing the public the benefit of his varied reading, in some mis- 
cellaneous articles, eagerly published by the Reviews of the day; 
many short poems, some of them of peculiar merit, were also 
contributed by him at this time. It is not unusual to meet 
these waifs still making the circuit of the magazines and weekly 
— 

‘arious reports, which have been presented to the Senate by 
Mr. Ely, exhibit marked literary ability, and give evidence of 
a comprehensive and statesmanlike breadth of view, and great 
political sagacity. Among these, we may allude to Reports 
upon bills involving conflicting interests between the State and 
City ; to a Report in opposition to a Registry law—a scheme 
devised solely to affect the exercise of the elective franchise in 
the metropolis; and to the Report upon the Sanitary Condition 
of the City of New York, made by a select committee of the 
Senate, of which Mr. Ely was chairman. 

Although Mr. Ely refreshed the study of the dry profession 
of the law by occasional devotion to literary pursuits, he avoided 
giving them that exclusive attention whued unfits a man for 
active political life. That literature, when followed as a pro- 
fession, does unfit its votaries for what might, at first sight, be 
considered a kindred pursuit, is proved by the numberless ex- 
amples in England, where literary men, introduced into Par- 
liament under expectation of their producing great results, 
have, with the exception of Disraeli, signally failed; and even 
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the learned premier whom, we have excepted, through the 
pressure of business, was induced to give a fatal blow to his own 
reputation by pronouncing, as his own production, at the time 
of the death of the hero of Waterloo, a funeral oration borrowed 
almost verbatim from the pen of another, who had produced 
it on a similar occasion, this detected fraud leading the public 
to doubt the genuineness of his hitherto undisputed writings. 

Devoting to mercantile pursuits the active energies from the 
employment of which, in the profession of the law, he was im- 
peded, Mr. Ely soon realized an ample fortune, and, with a 
moderation indicative of good sense, closed his mercantile con- 
nexions. Most men, having attained so much before the age 
of thirty, would have sat down to its selfish enjoyment; but 
Mr. Ely, appreciating the truth of that idea so beautifully ex- 
pressed by Cicero, “ non nobis soli nati sumus, sed partem patria 
vindicat,” turned his attention to the study of the politics of 
that State which had extended over him the protection of her 
laws, and of that city with whose interests his own had been 
identified from his earliest years.* 

The oniy office, except that of Senator, for which Mr. Ely 
was ever a candidate, was that of Trustee of Common Schools, 
a position which he still holds. His course in the administra- 
tion of the affairsof the schools, while designed to develop the 
practical advantages of the system, has been characterized by 
the most rigid economy. In the school district under his su- 
pervision, which has an attendance of about seven thousand 
children, the average expense per scholar is less than one-half 
the cost in other districts in the city, and forty per cent. less 
than the general average of the whole city. 

Mr. Ely represents the most populous district in the State— 
a district containing nearly two hundred thousand inhabitants. 
He was elected by a very large majority, having received 
about three-fourths of all the votes cast. It is said that he 
received the vote of every man in the district with whom he 
was personally acquainted—a high compliment in these days 
of party discipline and prejudice. 

he seat occupied in the Senate by Mr. Ely is one of historic 
associations. There, in times past, sat Lewis Morris, Philip 
Livingston, Peter R. Livingston, Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, 
Nathan Sanford, James W. Beekman, Mark Spencer, and other 
New Yorkers of note, who gave dignity to the post, and ad- 
vanced materially the interests of the State. 


* Mr. Ely was born in the State of New Jersey, and is 32 years of age. He has 
resided in the city of New York from his infancy, but spends his summers at a 
country residence in New Jersey which has been in possession of his family for a 
century. 
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Although the Democratic representatives are a minority in 
the legislature, Mr. Ely has, during his two years’ service, by 
activity and skill, prevented the passage of numerous measures 
opposed to the Democratic creed, and prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the city he represented. To show the injustice with 
which the country party legislate, where the city of New 
York is concerned, we have only to instance the case of the 
school fund. <A certain sum is raised throughout the State, 
poured into the treasury, and then re-divided. New York City, 
by this plan, gets back, annually, less by $200,000 than she 
pays out, and has to contribute this enormous amount to the 
support of the rural districts, envious of her prosperity, and 
always ready to attack her. The foray attempted by the Re- 
publicans upon the deposits in our savings banks, and upon 
the Washington Market, and other property in our city, to 
which the State has no equitable claim, is fresh in the minds 
of our readers. To hold up to light these and other similar 
acts of injustice, and to baffle and defeat them, were labors 
more than sufficient for ony one man, but did not prevent Mr. 
Kly from giving careful attention to the gigantic questions of 
the state finances, and the enlargement of the Erie Canal. 
Bringing, as it does, to the wharves of New York, the whole 
commerce of the lake-bound regions, this canal acts towards 
the Island City the same part which the “ Father of rivers ” 
does to New Orleans, when bearing on its back the produce of 
the West. Commencing near that matchless waterfall, the ad- 
miration of the world, its waters mingle, through the Hudson, 
with the vast Atlantic, and contrast not unfavorably the 
works of man with the wonders of creation. 

A provision was incorporated into the Constitution of 1846, 
by which it was declared that the revenues derived from the 
canal should be used as a fund for its enlargement. But the 
succeeding administration belonging to the Dasablionn party, 
and a large amount of money being required for exigencies not 
to be recorded under their real name, the Constitution was 
evaded by borrowing $9,000,000 in anticipation of the revenues. 
This sum, it was stated, would complete the canal, and, by the 
increased tolls, produce an immense gain to the State, besides 
leaving in the treasury a surplus applicable to any emergency. 
Contrary to this reasoning, however, not only has the whole 
$9,000,000 been expended, but as much more has been raised 
and spent, and the canal is still incomplete. In the session of 
1858 a plan was proposed for raising a new loan of $3,800,000, 
to be expended for the same object. Mr. Ely and his friends 
were in favor of the loan, but coupled with a proviso which 
should guarantee the faithful expenditure of the money. This 
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proviso was as follows: “ That the surveyors who were to super- 
intend and measure the work should be under the control of an 
authority different from that which gave out the contracts, in 
order to prevent collusion and fraud upon the treasury.” The 
canal contracting interest in the legislature, however, would 
not consent to such a restriction, and, after a long and exciting 
discussion, the bill failed solely from that reason. The present 
session will witness another attempt by Senator Ely and others 
to get through a bill a with this useful, nay essential 
proviso, by which means alone the canal can be completed—a 
result never to be accomplished so long as one interest takes 
the contracts, and then superintends and measure® the work. 
If the people of New York, aware, as they are, that millions of 
the public money filter away without subserving the purposes 
for which it was intended, would make selection for legislators 
of men such as the Senator from the fifth district, not only 
would vast sums be saved to the State, but the tone of the legis- 
lature would be raised, and those mysterious men who prow] 
around her halls, shaking the hands of members in a manner 
human nature is often powerless to resist, would vanish from 
the capital. In thus introducing into the gallery of the distin- 
guished men of the nation one whose reputation is as yet con- 
fined to the great State whose interests he so carefully watches, 
we believe that we are but anticipating the course of events, 
and that one whose talents and integrity have won for him the 
hearts of the Democratic party, and elevated him to so important 
an office at so early an age, will, before long, be extending his 
sphere of usefulness to the great centre of the nation, and fol- 
low in the footsteps of those who have formerly occupied the 
same position in the State which he now holds. Possessing 
every requisite for a brilliant and successful career, it requires 
no prophet to predict the future of the honorable gentleman to 
whom this just acknowledgment is proffered. 


THE SONNET. 


BY COLONEL EIDOLON. 





Tue name of the Inventor of the Sonnet seems to be involved 
in impenetrable obscurity. My reading, somewhat limited to 
be sure, has failed to give me any reliable information on the 
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subject. Whether one man arranged and perfected the style 
of verse, or whether it was improved, smoothed, and po''shed 
by another hand than that of the Inventor, seems to be equally 
undeterminable. 

Some writers have ascribed it singly to Guitone d’Arezzo, 
an Italian poet of the thirteenth century, but there does not 
seem to be sufficient authority to support the claim. It is most 
probable that its birth must be looked for at some still earlier 
period ; among the Troubadours and Provengals, who were con- 
tinually taxing their ingenuity, and torturing the language and 
verse, to bring out some new conceit or unexpected turn of 
expression. But for the present its origin is lost. 

Dante and Petrarch, however, seem to have been the first 
poets who rendered it popular, and to them we must resort for 
its rules. There are various ways, nevertheless, of composing 
the verse, and no writer that I now remember confines himself 
to the same specific rhymes. Perhaps in most instances the 
Ist, 4th, 5th, and 8th lines rhyme together ; as do also the 2nd, 
8rd, 6th, and 7th—the 9th and 12th, the 10th and 13th, the 
11th and 14th. 

Doubtless, very often, the exigencies of the verse determine 


the rhyming lines, and I do not know that there is an unaltera- 
ble law as to terminal sylables for the sonnet proper; or that 
fourteen lines of ten syllables, with certain positively pre- 
arranged rhymes, each and all enter into the construction of 
the legitimate Sonnet. 


NO. I.—THE SONNET. 


The Sonnet is a verse of fourteen lines, 

And knowing that, we can know little more. 
Let antiquary hunt time’s record o’er, 

The great Inventor’s name on no one shines. 
To Guitone d’Arezzo, one inclines, 

And one, to earlier bards would fame restore ; 
But Dante’s fire, and Petrarch’s genius pour 
Such light and beauty o’er it—that it twines 
Its murmuring melody around the heart, 

Still half unconscious of its silent power. 

We do not ask who wove the magic verse, 
That thrills the breast with love’s thrice barbed dart ; 
We do not ask how many a weary hour, 
Forgotten genius toiled o’er rhymes perverse. 


NO, II.—THE QUAIL, 


Sweet little bird! So tame and yet so wild, 
I love to meet thee in the dewy eve, 
As by thy quiet haunts my way I weave, 
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And watch thy head half turned, thine eye so mild, 


Noting my every motion. When a child 
Oft have I striven to take thee. For I thought 
Thou didst not seem afraid. But age has brought 
Me wisdom—and I smile, as others smiled. 
I hear thee calling to thy wandering mate, 
In wooing tones that tell of past delight ; 
Now listening for an answer dost thou wait 
With ear intent, while hope and love incite? 
And hark! from out yon glen so still of late, 
Jomes the response that cheers thy heart, “ Bob White!” 


NO. I11.—MY PEW AT ST. PAUL’s. 


A lonely bachelor—day after day 

I take my seat within thy sacred walls, 

To worship and to learn—O dear St. Paul’s! 
And get of truth divine a piercing ray ; 

But lonesome is my pew—and when I pray 
No gentle veice responsive is to mine, 

No thrilling tones with my harsh notes combine ; 
Alone I come, worship, and go away. 

Do any eyes of all the maidens fair 

Who daily seek thy peaceful courts, St. Paul’s, 
E’er wander longingly toward my pew; 

Does some one wish to take a station there, 
And meekly bear the good or ill that falls 

To me, to us, as life we journey through ? 


NO, IV.—-THE CONSUMMATION. 


A bachelor no more—within thy walls, 

Where erst I sat all lonely in my pew, 

Hoping and wishing that some maiden fair 
Would pity me, and thus divide my care ; 
Would love me, and thus double all my bliss ; 
Each Sunday grace our sitting with her face, 
And while the week passed joyously around, 
Perform her household duties cheerfully— 

—I sit with added dignity—a man 

Full fledged, with rights conceded and maintained, 
A well known member of society ; 

For now within the precincts of St. Paul’s 

A wife and child pass to the once Jone pew, 
And anxious mammas watch my eyes no more, 


NO, V.—OUR BABY KATE. 


Our baby Kate! lent to us for a while, 
Herself unconscious of the bliss she brought, 
And all unconscious of the ruin wrought ; 
To cheer and gladden with her angel smile, 
The hours unclaimed by labor stern to wile, 
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To open long sealed springs of love and thought, 
To teach us wisdom, though herself untaught, 

And lead at last to God our hearts so vile ; 

Lost to us here, within the silent tomb, 

But resting peacefully along with them, 

Of whom ’t is said, they happy are that die ; 

A bud transferred from Earth, in Heaven to bloom, 
A shoot, just starting from the parent stem, 

A babe below on Earth, a cherub in the sky! 


NO. VI.—FAOCT AND FANOY. 


A magic realm it is where fancy reigns, 
Where facts are furnished to the writer’s will, 
And the dull prose of common life is thought 
Beneath the bright domain o’er which she rules, 
Why should not truth, unvarnished, unalloyed, 
More charm the heart, more interest the mind, 
Than all imagination’s baseless dreams? 

Come then, dear Memory, and from thy cells 
Pour on the unsoiled page thy curious facts ; 
Relate the scenes, recall the nights of dread, 
Which thou rememberest in the life we led ; 
Impart thy dignity to word and theme, 


Then say if Fiction long should reign supreme, 
Offspring of Fancy and of Falsehood dire. 


NO. VIL-—~-CREATION. 


There was a time, when Time itself was young. 
The new made Earth was without form, and void. 
Chaos, Confusion, Darkness were o’erjoyed, 

And round their empire new, delighted hung. 
Creation was a blank, and not a tongue 

Gave praise or blame—and silence most profound, 
Such as is painful to the ear, reigned round, 

Long ages since, when Time itself was young, 
Creating spirit moved through the vast deep, 

The baleful Trio started from their sleep ; 

God said let there be light, and there was light, 
Then Day, and Night, began their busy round, 
The months rolled by each with its beauty crowned, 
Seasons—then years—Time had begun his flight. 


NO, VIll.—-LIFE MIS-SPENT, 


It is not life that thousands of us live. 
A daily, animal existence fills 
Our round of pleasures and of duties too. 
We rise, and eat, and sleep—that makes our day, 
And such days make our years, such years our life: 
Spent to no purpose, no improvement made, 
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Each charged in Heaven’s book, night after night, 
With moments wasted, with a day mis-spent. 
The works of nature, their varieties 

Of mountain, hill, and vale, the purling brook, 
The rushing river, the meaudering creek, 

All the forms of animated being, 

The moods and manners of the master, man, 

Are worthy of the study of us all. 


In the month of February, 1852, occurred the most brilliant 
and remarkable exhibition of Aurora Borealis, which I remem- 
ber to have ever seen It was observed on two several nights, 
and was attended by some very singular phenomena. A Phila- 
delphia paper of that date says :— 


“On Wednesday morning an unusual appearance of atmospheric electricity 
was inanifest on all the telegraphic lines radiating from this City, East, West, 
and South, which continued more or less till Thursday evening. At times 
there was a powerful current upon the wires, sustained for minutes, then it 
would diminish to nothing, and the current from the batteries cease to have 
any effect on the magnet. It came not in fits and flashes, as is the case 
during thunder-storms, but would emit a steady spark for seconds, and even 
minutes. During this time the weather was cold and remarkably clear. The 
same effect was noticed in other cities. In Boston, it is said, there was sufli- 
cient electricity to supply the telegraph wires, without employing the batte- 
ries. By noticing and recording these remarkable effects, a clue may yet be 
obtained which will unravel this mystery of the skies. The phenomenon of 
the auroral lights has long been attributed to electricity, and various theories 
have been offered to account for them; all, however, unsatisfactory. It has 
been noticed that they prevail most in cold weather, and in clear, frosty 
weather the air is most electrical. Cold will change conducting substances 
into electrics, and increases the power of substance already electric. The air 
at a certain height is found to be exceedingly cold. The inferior points of the 
atmosphere between the tropics are violently heated during the day, by the 
reflection of the sun’s rays from the earth, and would therefore be a con- 
ductor discharging electricity upon the earth in thunder-storms, and being 
recruited from the upper and elder regions, producing electric currents from 
each pole towards the Equator, as observed during the prevalence of the 
Northern Lights. This is one of the theories, but it is not without its diffi- 
culties; not easily explained. Perhaps the magnetic telegraph may help to a 
better solution.” 


Should there be no poetry in the following Sonnets, the 
reader will be compensated by the philosophy of the foregoing 
essay. 


NO, IX.—AURORA BOREALIS. 


All the pee the world can boast, 


Unable is to solve the mystery, 

Resolve the causes that combine in thee, 
Or tell thy use. Oonjecture here is lost ! 
Rightly can fancy wander o’er thy realm, 
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And forward from her quaint and curious store, 

Bring fairy tales inwrought with ancient lore, 

O’er which stern reason never held the helm ! 

Rightly could musty tomes that monks have writ, 

E’en yet be taken from the dusty shelf, 

And once again perused, to see what they, 

Long used to watch thy ghostly phantoms flit 

In empty space, imagined.—For myself, 

Such gorgeous scenes as thine would pale in reason’s ray. 


NO. X.— NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


Night after night thy beacon fires are lit, 

O’er the far north they flash with brilliant ray, 
Rousing the sleeper with sad thoughts of day : 
Transversely o’er the sky, whole bonfires flit 
Here, there, and everywhere; Oh! who could sit, 
Eagerly gazing on thy phantom play, 

Regardless of the wonders in display, 

Nor sigh to see thy well-kept secret writ ? 

Long have I gazed upon the splendid sight, 

In breathless silence watched each changeful glow! 
God only knows this wonder of the night, 

Here man is lost—And can he ever know 


The mystery that shrouds these Northern Lights? 
Science is here at fault, conjecture only writes. 


NO. XI.—ON THE SAME. 


All things grow dim before thy brilliancy! 

The moon herself, shorn of her queenly pomp, 
Seems like a belle, that, long the village pride, 
Finds on the spot where she had triumphed oft, 
A maid of fairer presence—on whose face, 

With ardor bent, with admiration warmed, 

Now turn the eyes, that, lately sought a smile, 
Their greatest bliss, from her, eclipsed and fallen !— 
E’en while we gaze the phantom disappears, 

The form instinct with life and motion sinks, 

The glow, the flash depart—we breathe again !— 
We turn, and lo! with calm, unclouded mien, 
The gorgeous moon smiles in her conscious power, 
And we to her allegiance swear once more. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Ir was a painter named Michael Angelo, who made the 
“Last Judgment.” It was a sculptor named Michael Angelo, 
who cut “The Statue of Moses.” It was an architect named 
Michael Angelo, who built “St. Peter’s.” It was a poet named 
Michael Angelo, who wrote the finest “Sonnets” of the Italian 
tongue since Petrarch. It would perhaps be better to stop 
after these few lines, and call them the great man’s biography 
—for what language can convey an idea of Buonarotti so well 
as the simple enumeration of his works? But his life, even in 
its darkest parts, is so full of light and instruction, it seems 
almost a duty to relate it. 

The 6th of March, 1474, on Sunday, at 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing, was born at Chinsi, in Tuscany, of Ludovico Buonarotti, 
Mayor of the town, a man child, whom they called Michael 
Angelo. This Buonarotti was descended from the long line of 
the Counts of Canossa. When the boy could hold the mallet 
in one hand and the chisel in the other, he told his father he 
would be a sculptor ; but his father told him he should not ; it 
was all idle to tell him that a sculptor was not a mason, for the 
good old count, who carried a sword at his side, could only 
think of plaster when the boy spoke of marble. But Michael 
Angelo, like Dante, and Homer, and Shakspeare, and Milton, 
had his mission to fulfil, and it mattered little what the old 
Count of Canossa thought of chisels and plaster—his boy’s 
chisel was yet to give to the world those mysterious creations 
that will excite the wonder of all coming times. But Michael 
Angelo was not a man to dishonor the noble race he sprang from, 
even in the judgment of his own Feudal Times. Pride of race 
is something that never dies, even in the finest minds; and 
after he became illustrious, and scholars flocked to him from 
every part of Italy, he would receive none but gentlemen. 

His first master was Ghirlandaio. He was about fourteen 
years when he began, and he soon made such progress, his 
master used to say,—* It’s strange enough, but this child can 
already teach his master.” One day, the old sculptor gave his 
scholars a fish to copy. At the appointed time they all brought 
their works to their master. As usual, Michael Angelo’s was 
better than all the rest, and superior to the model. The old 
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master’s curiosity was excited beyond measure, and he asked 
the boy how he had made his work so perfect—so much like 
life and nature. The answer was given. “TI tried,” said he, 
“to make a fish like yours, and I could not, and so I went to 
the fisherman’s house in the evening to see his fish yet alive, 
and "king one of them better than yours, I thought I would 
copy it, and here it is.” He never made a figure which he did 
not copy from nature—it was his love of the true and the 
beautiful, which, later in life, made him perform those long 
and laborious works of anatomy, to which he owed his immense 
power of representation. He bought dead bodies of men and 
animals, skinned them, dissected them, and found every bone, 
and muscle, and nerve; and standing whole days and nights, 
chisel in hand, over their bodies, he studied their structure, 
traced with great care the play of the most delicate fibres, and 
transferred it all to canvas and the marble. In these solitary 
and delightful tasks, he used to spend whole days and nights 
without eating, drinking, or sleeping, till he became so weak 
he had to give over his work, or fi II to the floor. The world 
has never known anything like this; and were I asked the 
name of the hardest working man of whom we have any 
record, I would at once write down that of Michael Angelo. 
But we go back to his young days again, and see what they 
tell us of his boyhood. Gavanio took the boy one day to the 
gardens of the Medici at San Marco. Lorenzo de’ Medici had 
adorned the garden with the most beautiful ancient and modern 
statues. Michael Angelo had no sooner walked round it, than 
he would no longer bear the name of his master Ghirlandaio 
mentioned, or the studio of the artists. “This garden shall be 
my master,” said he; and, after this, for a long time, the young 
sculptor used to go there at daylight, and pass all that day till 
night stopped his work—cutting stone and marble. One day 
he found the head of an old faun, with a long beard and laugh- 
ing mouth. This fragment, damaged as it was, he considered 
so beautiful and full of life, he determined to reproduce it in 
marble, and, in a few days, the work was done. He had sup- 
plied all the deficiencies of the model, and had also made a 
wide open month, and thirty-two laughing teeth, all finished 
with great beauty. In the meantime, Lorenzo de’ Medici pass- 
ing through the gardens, saw the child at work on the head. 
He approached him, and gazed on the work with the greatest 
astonishment. Yet in the midst of his praises, he said to the 
child, patting his cheek, “ My boy, thou hast made this faun 
old, and yet thou hast left him all his teeth! How is this? Art 
thou not aware that, at that age, there are always some want- 
ing?” This was said in a laughing mood, but the prince had 
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no sooner gone, than young Buonarotti knocked out a tooth 
from his old faun—made a hole in the gum as if the tooth had 
fallen out by age, and waited with impatience for the return of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. He returned, and praised the docility and 
talent of the child, who was only fifteen years old, took him 
into his palace, and sent a message to his father to come and 
visit him. At first the old noble would not go, for he knew 
Lorenzo de’ Medici encouraged his son “ to become a mason.” 
At last he was prevailed on to go. The Medici begged of him 
to leave his son with him, promising he should one day become 
the most illustrious of all who had ever borne the Buonarotti 
name. The father only replied, that he and his family were at 
the disposal of his excellency—his will he would not resist, but 
he wanted his son to come home! Lorenzo de’ Medici asked 
him with kindness what were his pursuits? “I have never 
done anything,” he answered, “ but watch over the estate left 
me by my ancestors, and wear a sword at my side.” 

But Michael Angelo would not go back, and he was there- 
from installed in the palace of that munificent prince, and 
treated by him as one of his own children. He made him sit 
at his table, and took pleasure in showing him all his medals, 
antique works of art, precious stones, interesting himself in 
conversing about art with this child of genius ; and when Lo- 
renzo the magnificent died, Pietro, his son and successor, conti- 
nued the same friendship and favor to Michael Angelo, which 
caused his old father, seeing his son the stone-cutter on a footing 
with the highest personages at court, to begin to think better 
of the business, and provide him better clothes and a little 
money tospend. In the meantime, the excesses of Pietro de’ 
Medici had aroused the indignation of all Florence, and a revo- 
lution was daily expected to break out. One day a young 
man named Cardiere, attached also to the court, went, all in 
tears, and throwing himself into the arms of Michael Angelo, 
told him that Lorenzo de’ Medici had appeared to him in a 
dream, in a black dress all torn, and commanded him to go and 
tell his son that, if he did not change his conduct, he would 
soon be driven from Florence. Michael Angelo besought him 
to go and immediately obey the vision; but Pietro de’ Medici 
was so violent, the young Cardiere had not the courage to do 
it. The next morning he returned to Michael Angelo, and 
told him Lorenzo had appeared to him again, and given him a 
blow on the face because he had not delivered his message. 
This time Buonarotti’s counsel prevailed, and the young man 
set out on foot for Carregi, one of the villas of the Medic, and 
throwing himself at the feet of the prince, told him the dream. 
Pietro and his court mocked him, and the poor youth returned, 
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overwhelmed with grief and shame, to cast himself once more 
on the bosom of his beloved Buonarotti, who, believing the 
dream an intimation from heaven, fled in a few days from Flo- 
rence, and went over to Bologna. A month after the dream 
became a history. Florence rose in revolution, and Pietro de’ 
Medici was driven from the halls and the birth-place of his 
fathers ! 

After visiting Bologna and Venice, Michael Angelo, about 
twenty-four years old, went to Rome, and executed his first 
great work. Those who have visited St. Peter’s, will remember 
there is on the right hand, as you enter a chapel called della 
Virgine della Febbre, a group in marble which represents 
Mary holding her son. I know nothing more painful to gaze 
on than this composition. The marble weeps and suffers ; 
there is a languor in all the members of Christ, a despair in the 
figure of the mother, which drains your tears, if you have ever 
held on your shoulder the dying head of some one you loved. 
Certain critics have, however, reproached the sculptor with 
having made the Virgin too young. Anticipating all these 
cavils of low taste, the great master once said to his scholar 
Condovi: “Can they not remember that chaste women pre- 
serve their bloom and youth much longer than others, and 
above all a Virgin like Mary, in whose heart never 
throbbed the least impure passion to fade the harmonizing 
beauty of her form? Moreover, this flower of youth, may it 
not have been preserved by heaven as a beautiful model of 
virginity and purity? But her son may not be made young ; 
for as he would take upon him the body of man, and submit to 
all mortal miseries except sin, he ought to bear with him the 
distinctive traces of time. I have represented only a man—a 
man who has suffered more than other men! These are the 
reasons why I have made him old, and his mother young.” 

This group is, moreover, the only one on which Michael An- 
gelo has inscribed his name, and the circumstances are these : 
Entering the church one day, he saw a large number of travel- 
lers from Lombardy standing around the altar, gazing on the 
marble group. It was a unanimous concert of praise, so great 
was the admiration of the strangers. Said one of them, “ Who 
is the author of this great work?” “It’s our famous Milanese 
sculptor Gobbo,” was the reply. Michael Angelo said nothing, 
but left the church, determined it should be the last time such 
a mistake was made. That night he went secretly to the church 
with a lamp and a chisel, and cut his name in the girdle that 
surrounds the body of the Virgin. 

While in Rome, he heard that the Republic of Florence had ° 
offered a commission for competition; and although the sum 
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to be paid for it was only four hundred crowns, he determined 
to return to his country. He did; and his first work was 
the celebrated statue of David, which is one of his most 
stupendous and perfect works. He afterwards made a Ma- 
donna in bronze, with the infant in her arms—the Colossus of 
marble before the gateway of the palace of the Municipality, 
which is called the Giant—and finally he executed the famous 
cartoon, drawn from the war of Pisa, which was preferred to 
one by the great Leonardo da Vinci. A word on this won- 
derful painting. 

The illustrious Leonardo da Vinci was commissioned to paint 
the great Hall of Council. Pietro Soderini, their Gonfalo- 
niere di Giustizia, loving and admiring Michael Angelo, desired 
that a part of the wall should be put into his hands, and it was 
done. He chose that portion best adapted to his genius—for 
his favorite subject was the human form in its most impassioned 
attitudes. The subject is drawn from the war of Florence 
against Pisa—the time, the heat of the summer, and the scene 
the banks of the Arno. The Florentine soldiers have taken off 
their garments and laid aside their arms, and are bathing in the 
river. Suddenly, a ery of war is heard on the plain—it is the 
battle shout of the Pisans, who are rushing upon the camp. The 
Florentine soldiers fly from the river to seize their arms; some 
are hastily putting on their cuirasses, others are throwing them- 
selves on horseback nearly naked—the drummers appear on 
the field, beating the recall—it is a confusion, a general and 
impetuous movement, and there is an anger, a courage, a hope, 
a despair, and a strife for glory, that fix you like a statue to the 
spot, while you gaze. The whole cartoon seems to tremble 
with the rush of the advancing multitude, and you almost 
hear the groans of dying men. Among a host of figures in all 
positions, each bearing the marks of some strong passion, every 
one is distinet—every one as desperately bent upon his glori- 
ous struggle, as if the weight of the whole battle hung upon 
his arm. Who that has seen it will ever forget the old man, 
dressing on the verge of the stream? He had covered his 
head with a wreath of ivy, to shield it from the heat of the sun 
while bathing; with the rest he had rushed from the river as 
the call to the reseue sounded, and is now pulling on his gar- 
ments to get ready for the slaughter; but his limbs are so wet 
he cannot draw on his clothes, and hearing the shout of his 
countrymen as they rush on the foe, despair is mingling with 
firm desperation on every feature, while he draws with all the 
strength of a strong man. You see the muscles of his body, like 
hempen cords—he suffers only as few men can suffer—agony 
is painted out clear, from the very ends of his hair to the soles 
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of his feet—he fears he shall be too late for the rescue. You 
gaze, and gaze on, and wonder still, although it was painted by 
Michael Angelo. 

When the cartoon was opened for spectators, an universal 
shout of admiration rang through the hall, and there was not a 
young painter who did not go to study it, from Raphael to An- 
drea del Sarto. Unfortunately, in later times it was carried 
tothe Palace of the Medici, and abandoned to the hands of 
artists who almost stripped it to fragments to carry off pieces. 

Suonarotti was now twenty-nine years old, and he was re- 
garded as the greatest master of hisage. Julius II., successor to 
Alexander VI. invited him to Rome to build his tomb; Alma- 
no, treasurer of the Pope, gave him a thousand ducats, and he set 
out for Carrara with two attendants, to get the marble for what 
he intended should be the great work of his life. He remained 
at the .»arble quarries more than eight months, alone, subsist- 
ing on the coarsest fare, exploring the caves and ledges; happy 
in the midst of those huge blocks, in which his genius saw 
sleeping master-pieces—for Michael Angelo loved marble as 
other men loved /ife ; and as we see in living things symmetry, 
beauty, and perfection, so in every block of marble he saw hu- 
man forms with all their muscles, fibres, and passions. One day, 
in the midst of these impressive solitudes, standing on the sum- 
mit of a hill which overlooks the Mediterranean, he conceived 
the grand design of erecting on that lone peak an immense 
colossal statue, which should have appeared to the sailors from 
afar as a protecting divinity; but he never found time nor 
means to execute it. What a world would ours be if the ideals 
of genius could, like those of God, be executed as soon as 
formed, and that Michael Angelo could say, Jet the statue of 
Moses be—and see the noble form rise in majesty at his bidding ; 
to call the mysterious temple of St. Peter into being at a word ; 
to conceive the Last Judgment—and with the conception be- 
hold the finished work! ut such is not the province of genius, 
and the greatest ideals of the Michael Angelos and the Ra- 
phaels can never be execyted by one short-lived man. Even 
the Cathedral of Florence was almost three centuries in build- 
ing; the magical Duomo, at Milan, has exhausted the Chris- 
tian tribute of six hundred years, and it not only lacks fifteen 
hundred statues, but it will never be completed till ages enough 
have rolled away to crumble the massive pile to the dust. 

At last all the marbles were chosen and prepared, and taken 
to Rome, in the piazza of St. Peter—enough, says a Roman 
writer, to erect an impregnable castle. The pontiff was de- 
lighted when he saw the work begun; and the great sculptor, 
having at last found something to do, worthy of his genius, 
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began with enthusiasm. Already the design of this gigantic 
work was finished. The artist had cast forty statues, without 
enumerating the bassi relievi, to adorn the tomb; and Julius, 
in his fondness for Michael Angelo, caused a drawbridge to be 
swung from his apartments to his laboratory, that he might 
more easily communicate with the workmen, and the noble 
structure was going on prosperously, and Buonarotti reposed 
from his labors at the table of his munificent patron, and 
heard his praises uttered in the streets and court of the Pon- 
tifical city. 

But evil days were coming on Michael Angelo. So many 
favors from the Pope, and so sudden and brilliant a fame, soon 
excited the envy of those near the court, who could neither 
admire the genius of the sculptor, nor rival his creations. At 
that time there was an artist, by the name of Bramante, in 
great repute at Rome. He was an architect of talent, and a 
man of pleasure and indulgence ; his patron, too, was Julius IL. 
It had been considered by the architect that all monumental 
works at Rome devolved by right upon himself, and he mani- 
fested no little uneasiness at the presence of a man like Michael 
Angelo. He was acunning and an adroit man, and greatly 
loved by the Pope. He ae abeaie laid his plan for the over- 
throw of his dangerous rival; he declared to Julius, it was a 
bad omen to have his tomb built ; and the superficial, craven, 
superstitious man believed it, and became disgusted with the 
project. At last Buonarotti received his remaining marbles 
for the work, and called on the Pontiff for money to pay the 
workmen, as he had been instructed to do, by Julius himself. 
The Pope was engaged, and could not see him till the next 
day. Michael Angelo went home, and feeling he ought not to 
make the poor men wait, who had brought him the marble, 
paid them with his own money. The next iuorning he went 
to the Vatican, and while waiting in the Hall of Audience, a 
servant came and told him he had orders from his Holiness 
not to allow him to enter. A bishop present, hearing the 
words of the attendant, said to him, “ hon dost not know the 
man thou art speaking to.” “Alas!” he replied, “ 1 know him 
well; but I must obey the orders of my master.” Michael 
Angelo, who was not in the habit of making long antechambers 
at the doors of princes, revolted with disgust and indignation, 
and turning towards the door-keeper, said angrily, “ Tell your 
Pope, when he wants me, he must seek me in another place.” 
He then returns hastily to his house—bids his servants instantly 
sell all his goods—mounts a fleet horse, and after several hours 
of hard riding, stops at the castle of Paggibonsi, on the frontier 
of the Florentine State, beyond the jurisdiction of the Pope. 
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He had scarcely leaped from his dying horse, that had borne 
him so nobly, than five couriers of Julius I. came dashing up 
on foaming steeds, with orders to bring Michael Angelo bac 
to Rome, by fair means or foul, as best they could! They show 
the letter of the Pontiff, commanding him instantly to return, 
on pain of death and dateantine teal Angelo refuses! 
The envoys, knowing the violence of Julius, threaten to kill him 
on the spot, if he dares to disobey the Pontifical mandate. 
Vain hope to intimidate such a man by Papal thunders, or the 
menace of death! They find he is unmoved by their threats ; 
at last they entreat him, at least, to write his refusal to the 
Pope, and a takes a pen and writes, “ You have outraged a 

ood and faithful servant. You have driven me like a do 
from your capital. I will return no more—I am free.” Wit 
these firm words he dismissed the envoys, and went to Flo- 
rence. 

On receiving this letter, the fury of Julius II., the mistaken 
German soldier, so violently brave, so fond of war and the 
sabre, so happy when he could put a casque on his tiara and 
fight against the French,—Julius Il. went into a rage impos- 
sible to describe. ‘“ You dare answer him, No! Michael An- 
gelo?” was the astonished reply of all the courtiers. He sent 
three briefs, one after another, to Florence, that they should 
deliver up Michael Angelo under pain of anathema, war, and 
all vengeance, spiritual and temporal. Pietro Soderini, friend 
of Buonarotti, sent for him, and said: “ You have done that 
to the Pope which a King of France would not have dared to 
do—do allow yourself to be entreated; moreover, we cannot 
undertake a war for you; therefore, go and reconcile yourself to 
Julius at Rome.” The sculptor answered: “ No; I like better 
to go to Constantinople. The Grand Turk has made me gene- 
rous offers through the brothers of San Francisco, and I am 
preparing to set out immediately.” Soderini, seeing his firm- 
ness, and knowing he was a man to execute his word, replied : 
“ Well, listen—return to Rome; but go as ambassador from 
the Florentine Republic. This title will place you in your 
true rank, and protect you from the Pontiff’s rage.” Michael 
Angelo accepted. 

In the meantime, Julius, having gone to Bologna to punish 
a revolt, Buonarotti, the ambassador, repaired thither, and in 
a few days presented himself to his Holiness while at his ban- 
quet table. When he saw the sculptor, he assumed a look of 
indignant wrath, and exclaimed: “ It was your place to come 
and present yourself before ws, at our court in Rome, and you 
have waited till we came to you.” Michael Angelo kneeled 
and asked his clemency, declaring it was not ingratitude that 
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made him leave Rome, but he could not bear such treatment. 
The Pope sat silent for a minute, with his head down, and his 
whole body convulsed with rage. A bishop, sent by Soderini 
to excuse ‘Michae! Angelo, interposed. “Let not your Holi- 
ness,” said he, “remember his fault; he only sinned through 
ignorance. Put these artists away from your presence ; they 
are all stupid fellows.” Julius answered with a storm of pas- 
sion: “ How is this, sir? You insult him when I did not. It 
is you who are the stupid fellow ; get out of my presence—get 
you gone there !” ad with a cesture from his Holiness, the 
Monsignore was unceremoniously dismissed. 

Having exhausted all his wrath upon the bishop, Julius took 
Michael Angelo by the hand, and said: “ Before I leave [o- 
logna, I will have you make a fine statue of myself in bronze, 
to be placed on the Church of San Petronio.”—* Well,” said 
the sculptor, “ it shall be done ;” and in a few days he brought 
him the model. The statue was in a standing attitude, the 
right hand seemed raised to utter a benediction—in the left 
there was nothing. “Shall I put a book in that hand?” in- 
quired the Master. “A book !” answered Julius, “ I am no 
reader. No; put a sword.” Afterwards when the work was 
done, and the sword (to please the Pope) put into the right 
hand, which held it with a gallant, warlike action, said Julius 
to Buonarotti : “ How now, “does your statue give a blessing or 
a curse ?’—*“ It threatens to chastise,” said he, “ the people of of 
Bologna, if they are not wise.” The Bolognese threw down 
the statue, and with the bronze cast a piece of artillery which 
they called the Julia. As for the Pope, he did not eall them 
to an account for the bold insolence ; for he was too soon called 
to his last account himself. 

ut his death did not occur too soon to prevent him from 
once more guiding the genius of the sculptor. Pope and artist 
returned to Rome. Julius would hear no more ot the tomb— 
he was too weak-minded to conquer his superstition, and too 
proud to change his purpose. Seeing his powerful and dreaded 
enemy once more in Rome, sramante again began to plot his 
ruin. He wished to divert him from sculpture to painting, 
where he would find himself in the lists with young Raphe 1el— 
that glorious star that had risen in the east, to proclaim that a 
brighter day for the arts was breaking. Raphael was very 
young—his beard ungrown—but he was fast distancing all 
competition. The plot was well laid. 

Through the counsels of Bramante, who had now assumed 
an air of. great friendship for Michael Angelo, the Pope gave 
him to paint the vault of the chapel of the Vatican. Buona- 
rotti did not call himself a painter, nor did they think a great 
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deal of the art—and here in the Vatican he had to paint by the 
side of Raphael, to whom another portion of the frescoes had 
been assigned. Bramante did not doubt his plot would suc- 
ceed, and he awaited with eager malignity the hour of his tri- 
umph! Michael Angelo was summoned before the Pontiff, 
and ordered to paint the chapel. He refused, saying painting 
was not his art—that the vault was an immense work, and Ra- 
pe would succeed much better than himself. ‘I beg your 
Ioliness,” said he, “ to give the commission to my young friend 

taphael, while I ‘keep to my marbles.”—* I will have you do 
it yourse If,” was the firm re ply of the Pontiffi—and his manner 
showed his purpose was fixed. “I will try, then,” was the 
only reply of Michael Angelo. 

Buonarotti had never painted a fresco, and it was a trying 
crisis for his fame. He called from Florence some fresco paint- 
ers, who were his friends, to assist him; among them were the 
celebrated Granano, Bagiardini, Angelo di Domenichino, and 
Aristolile. They commenced the work, and showed him their 
style of painting. But he soon saw they would never do—that 
he must sur pass them or be ruined. One mor ning, after a sleep- 
less night, he went early to the chapel and shut himself in, refus- 
ing admittance to his friends, the P ope himself, and all the ‘world. 
He destroyed all his Florentine friends had done, and com- 
menced the work himself. And here he st: ryed whole days and 
nights without leaving the chapel—with not a friend to con- 
sult with or counsel him, and not even a scholar to prepare his 
colors. The mystery by which he surrounded himself, only in- 
flamed public curiosity ; for, like the ancient priests of E gypt, 
he shut himself up from the living world to commune with 

God and with spirits, while the people awaited his appearance 
without the threshold, to tell the secrets of the invisible world. 
There is a strange enthusiasm for art in Italy ; and this senti- 
ment was far deeper in the Middle Ages than it ever was be- 
fore or has been since. Nothing was spoken ot in Rome but 
the fresco of Michael Angelo, and the anxiety to see the work 
became indescribable. The P ope pi articipate xd in the general 
feeling, and was continually asking the painter when he would 
open the chapel to the Roman people, to chant a solemn mass, 
and hear its echoes in that sublime vault. When one-half was 
finished, the popular feeling became so intense, Julius dared not 
chafe them by a longer delay ; ; and he prevailed upon Michael 
Angelo to uncover ‘the portion done, to be seen by the eager 
thousands—he did. All Rome was filled with wild joy and 
enthusiasm, and Buonarotti’s name was on every tongue. 

Chagrined and stung by the triumph of his great enemy, 
Bramante commenced his plots once more. He tried to per- 
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suade the Pontiff to commit the unfinished portion to Raphael, 
hoping he would either excel Michael Angelo, or that he would 
at least suffer the mortification of being arrested in the progress 
of his noble freseo. Julius refused, and Michael Angelo again 
resumed his work. But the impatience and fitful turbulence 
of Julius prevented him from giving the last touch to the 
second part. He went every day to the painter, but was every 
day surprised to find, that the fresco had advanced in the 
night. ‘“ When will you have done?” was his daily question. 
“When I am satisfied myself,” was Buonarotti’s daily reply. 
“You wish, then,” at last exclaimed Julius, “that I should 
have you hurled down from the scaffold.” “This you will not 
do,” thought the painter; and the pontiff had no sooner left the 
chapel, than he uncovered the picture, and brought the scaffold 
to the ground. 

It was the day of All Saints—the chapel was filled with en- 
raptured thousands—admiration knew no bounds. Several 
portions of the work were incomplete, and some touches in 
blue and gold were yet to be given, but this did not dampen 
the general enthusiasm. Julius the Second, his first ardor 
cooled off, wished Buonarotti to do these slight improvements ; 
but the artist was not to be made the sport even of pontifical 
folly ; and he replied it was of little consequence. ‘There are 
places which ought to be covered with gold,” said Julius. “I 
do not see that men are covered with gold in our times,” re- 
plied the painter, “and besides, my characters here are poor 
men, who would look badly in gold.” Thus passed off with a 
jest the Pope’s request, and the work was never finished. He 
painted twenty months on this picture, and for it the pontiff 
gave him three thousand ducats. 

Julius the Second died, and was succeeded by Leo X., 
whose pontificate has been so brilliantly illustrated by the 
elegant pen of Roscoe. Clement VII. succeeded Leo, and 
Paul III. followed him—a period into which more great events 
were crowded than any other of which history has transmitted 
us the memorials. For all these pontiffs Buonarotti worked, 
and their reigns, and palaces, and churches, were illustrated 
and adorned by his chisel and pencil. But we must pass over 
many of his works and years in silence, for we are only giving 
passages from his life. 

Under the pontificate of Paul If. he executed his other 
great fresco, The Last Judgment, an admirable pendant to the 
Creation. “I remember,” says the beautiful writer from 
whom I have borrowed so freely in these pages, “the day 
when I saw his master-piece—it was Friday ; we had visited 
St. Peter’s, and the guide asked if I would see The Last Judg- 
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ment. While entering the church I felt a strange emotion of ° 
curiosity and recollection. At first I could hardly distinguish 
a figure in the fresco, for ages had faded the rich coloring, and 
confounded the lines, and the picture itself seemed as black as 
one dead of the last judgment. But by degrees, the figures 
became clear, and the first thing I saw distinctly was a man 
in the air, his form gathered like one sitting in solitary gloom 
—his elbow on his right knee, and the hand spread over half 
the face, so that only one of his eyes was visible, but that eye 
was so terrible, and opened so wildly, that it frightened me 
while I gazed on it. It was the figure of a man who had just 
been judged, and condemned by the Almighty. While look- 
ing on this sad figure, which seemed as though it had been 
painted with tears, the general design of the entire picture un- 
folded itself. At the top, standing in the heavens, with a cloud 
at his feet, saneeandes by saints, martyrs, and angels, is the 
Son of God. His look is terrible—his outstretched arm sepa- 
rates the good from the wicked, and drives the latter from his 
presence to everlasting fire. Beneath Him are the Seven An- 
gels, described in the Apocalypse, with the seven last trum- 
pets, calling the dead to judgment from the four corners of 
the earth. Two of them hold in their hands an open book, in 
which are written the destinies of the uncounted myriads who 
are flocking to judgment. On the left hand stretch away 
below eternal flames, and on the right is the earth, which 
opens its tombs and renders up their dead. At every blast of 
the trumpet the graves are breaking open, and amidst the 
wild confusion spread on every side, the terror-stricken race are 
flocking up to hear their doom. According to the prophecy 
of Ezekiel, a portion have only regained their bones—others 
are half clothed in flesh—some stand naked, trembling as they 
gaze upward, and others are dragging along their grave- 
clothes, with which they try to shield their nakedness! When 
I gazed on this part of the painting, tears rose to my eyes, and 
I could not check them—such is the look of these dead called 
to judgment. Look! look! how this one stands up, starting 
out of the death-sleep, with open sockets where there are eyes 
no longer, a mouth where there are no teeth—and thou, poor 
dead, whose ashy head is first rising out of this grave—and 
thou, whose body is nearly buried in the earth—how pale, how 
ghostly pale! Thou art not yet awake! thy eyes are shut, but 
life begins to show itself on the upper lip, which moves, as if 
with pain—for on thy forehead, too, I can see a vague and in- 
distinct remembrance of thy sins, and like a man half awake 
thou triest to raise thy head, as if thou wert saying with a 
feeble voice, ‘Who calleth me?’ And just over those poor 
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wretches, see! that glorious beautiful form—all life, and youth, 
and bliss, as she rises up to meet her Saviour, and enter the 
golden gates of paradise. And, higher still in the skies, see 
those infants, surrounded by the rich gold clouds, like birds i in 
their nests, reaching forth their little arms, and smiling to a 
father who is just coming from his tomb! On the left is hell— 
the hell of Dante, with his fearful mingling of Heathenism and 
Christianity ! Charon and Satan! Charon in his boat, sailing 
over the Acheron; the boat is full of souls, and when he 
reaches the bank, he drives with his oar those which linger, 
before they plunge. Among them are three bishops, and also 
I know not what imbecile monsignore, Who had one day writ- 
ten against a picture of Buonarotti. It was very convenient 
to hate in those d: ays of superstition. As soon as a poet ora 
painter had an enemy, he made a hell and put his foe in the 
cauldron. Above hell are flying angels and devils. «The an- 
gels carrying away the souls of the just to heaven ; the devils 
seizing the wicked—the proud by the hair, the lascivious by 
the shameful parts; for the gospel declares men shall be 
yunished by the very members with which they have sinned. 
They also try to draw after them men not yet judged, for Satan 
will steal from God? And brooding over all this scene, is the 
dun thick air, the murky gloom, the terror of the final judg- 
ment. These are some of the features of this immense work. 
Painters say it is an incompreher nsible picture—inconceivable 
as a reproduction of human forms. All Michael Angelo’s 
works are solemn, but this is not only pervaded by the gloomy 
grandeur of the master’s genius, but shrouded in the terrific 
gloom of the dreadful day.” 

It was now towards the year 1546, and Buonarotti was grow- 
ing old—a vigorous old age, for his youth and manhood had 
been chaste and sober, but still it was old age. All his life he 
had been deeply pious, like most of the strong men of that 
solemn and earnest age. He read every day the Holy Scrip- 
tures in both Testaments, and continually the writings of the 
great Savonarola, whom he had heard preach in his youth, and 
whose terrible denunciations against the wicked, whose accents 
of love and tenderness to the penitent, had always lingered in 
his ears. 

Age carried him still more towards God—age, and another 
cause, too—Love. I have hesitated, says the elegant Legouvé, 
to trace this word, for it awakens in us F renchmen, and men 
of the nineteenth century, ideas that would have made the old 
aoe arotti blush so, that I would gladly have invented a term 

for this sentiment, which the Italians, since the age of Petrarch 
and Dante, have made the soul of their writings. Love, with 
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them, was the love of Plato, the love of St. Augustine, and the 
love of Lucrece, that is to say, for the universe, the law of 
order and harmony, which causes the stars to move one around 
the other, which mingles the seeds of flowers and trees, 
reconciles the animals, attracts the sea to the shore, sends the 
dashing rivulet down the mountain side off to wander through 
the vale; and for man the purest and most ethereal point of his 
nature ; which makes him rise to God, which makes him love 
all that is good, beautiful, unfortunate. This sentiment, so 
illimitable, so spiritual, is stifled in our narrow, coarse word, 
Love. The Italians of genius have so refined this sentiment, 
that when they have given it an object, when they have shed 
it upon a woman, they would only see in it an ideal. Witness 
the Beatrice of Dante, of whom the "y have made Zheology, and 
the Laura of Petrarch, whom they have made Philosophy. 
— me, | am convinced Beatrice and Laura were women ; 
but I know of nothing more noble for these great autinors, than 
the error of posterity, to paint so exalted and pure a love, that 
readers take it for a virtue or a science. Such a love is far 
above the love of our times, as the deep adoration of a Glaucus 
is elevated above the filthy amours of a Don Juan. Such was 
the love of Michael Angelo—a flame to refine, yet wings to 
fly to God with. “It is the power of a fine face,” said he, 
“which spurs me towards heaven. In those _eyes I find 
luminous ray which guides me to my Creator.” Besides, the 
object of this love was the noblest of women. It was the 
grave and beautiful Vittoria Colonna, Marchioness of Peschiera. 
Born of one of the proudest families of the Middle Ages, she 
was betrothed, when four years old, to Ferdinand Francis of 
Avalos, of the same age. At seventeen they were married. 
Vittoria devoted herself to poetry, and shed lustre upon the 
Italian muse. The Marquis of Peschiera joined the army, and 
eclipsed the bravest chiefs who fought under the banners of 
Charles the Fifth. This fine young officer and his beautiful 
bride, so glorious, so good, so fond of each other, were the 
noblest couple in the world. But Time never long for- 
gets the happy. The Marquis was wounded at the battle of 
Pavia. The petty Italian States, alarmed at the overshadowing 
Empire of Charles the Fifth, offered the Kingdom of Naples to 
Peschiera. “Do not accept,” wrote the magnanimous wife ; 
‘* remember your virtue, which raised you above princes.” He 
also had the magnanimity to refuse, even when he was sup- 
posed to have recovered from his wounds; but this noble act 
was the last of his brilliant life. He died soon after, of his 
battle-wounds. 

Vittoria, with a broken heart, retired to Naples—-afterwards 

10 
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to Fichia, and finally to a convent in Viterbo, refusing, re- 
peatedly, the hands of the greatest Princes of Italy. It was 
there she knew Buonarotti. Michael Angelo was old; she 

vas herself no longer young; but they conceived for each 
ober a love of the most austere kind—love of art—love of vir- 
tue—love of God! Michael Angelo had always been a lover 
of poetry, and for many years the divine comedy of Dante had 
been his constant companion. No longer able to paint, he be- 
came poet, and sent to the noble C olonna sonnets and statues, 
and she answered him in the most exquisite stanzas. W onder. 
ful correspondence! such as the world has never had. She 
often left her convent, and went to Rome to see Buonarotti, 
and used to pass some hours with him alone. What sentiments 
must have been exchanged between two such spirits! One 
day she did not come, and he heard she was near the point of 
death. With a sad heart, the poet left Rome immediately, 
for the convent; but, alas! it was too late—she was no more! 
He went to the chapel where the body was reposing, knelt 
by it, and took her hand in his, and softly ‘and reverently kissed 
it. It was the first time he had ever kissed her! and he said 
he did not dare even then to kiss her forehead or her face. 

teader, do you know a more beautiful picture than of that 

silver-headed old man, called Michael Angelo, kneeling to kiss 
the hand of that dead woman, called Vittoria Colonna! 

The austerity of lite Michael Angelo observed, as long as he 
lived, was the more remarkable, since there never was a man 
whose love of the beautiful was more enthusiastic and univer- 
sal. It was a happiness for him to see a fine horse, a fine dog, 
a bold mountain, a beautiful forest,—anything that sprang 
from the eternal sense of order and beauty. How much more, 
then, the face of a beautiful woman moved him, with all his 
passionate love of form—like the old Greek poets and seulp- 
tors, like all who have enthusiasm and love for all that is beau- 
tiful. He gazed in admiration when he met with some young 
workmen whose limbs and muscles were firmly and harmoni- 
ously set. In either case, it was for him neither a man nor a 
woman—it was beauty. 

Michael Angelo, as we have already said, felt himself too 
old to paint; he was about sixty-five, and he gave hiinself 
entirely to architecture. He constructed the Capitol and the 

nav ishing church della Santa Maria degli Angeli. They came 
from all ‘sides to consult him for temples, and monuments, and 
palaces ; he gave a sketch, and they executed it. Lastly the 
child, the miracle of his old age, the work of his last seventeen 
years, was the church of St. Pet ter! 

In the year 1559 Antonio di Duct who had begun the 
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church, being dead, Pius VI. resolved to confide the execution 
of it to Buonarotti. At first he refused—as he had refused Zhe 
Creation and The Last Judgment—saying he was a sculptor 
and not an architect. The Pontiff commanded—Michael Angelo 
was again obliged to create a master-piece. He went to the 
church to see the model Sangello had made. All the friends 
and scholars of the architect were waiting for him, and some 
of the bystanders began to tell him with ironical smiles, that it 
was an easy matter to complete a plan when he found it ready 
made,—* it is a meadow where you will feed well, no doubt.” 
“Good grazing, indeed, for brutes! eat away,” was his sole 
reply. He carefully examined the work, and studied every 
portion of the design, and then he declared the plan absurd— 
that he would build the church on a model a thousand times 
tiner, with three hundred thousand crowns less, and in a shorter 
period by fifty years! that, in fact, this stupid plan could never 
be finished, and was only the pretext of a dishonest man to 
obtain a living for himself and followers, at the expense of the 
Pope ; and that from the day the Pontiff should name him his 
architect, he would turn away every one of the workmen who 
had been employed there before. To begin the reformation by 
a noble example in himself, he declared he would not receive 
any payment for his own work, and required this clause to be 
inserted in the Pope’s ordinance. 

“Jn this world,” says an old proverb, “a man is not honest 
with impunity,” and Michael Angelo cruelly atoned for his 
excess of delicacy and candor. St. Peter’s became the torture 
rather than the delight of his last days! No sooner was a new 
Pope made—and they made and unmade them often in those 
days—than the enemies of the great architect began to plot his 
ruin. They refused him money to go on—they gave him the 
worst workmen in Rome—the Pope was told a thousand scan- 
dalous things, among others, that the chapels were too small, 
that the light was badly distributed, &c. Shaken by these 
calumnies, the Pope sent for Buonarotti, and told him all. 

“T should like to hear those men say this,” replied the old 
architect. 

“Tt is I,” said the Cardinal Marcellus, who was present, “ who 
have said this.” 

“Let me tell you, then, Monsignore,” was his indignant reply, 
“that you are meddling in matters which you know nothing 
about. That dome will endure; as for the windows, there will 
be three others in the dome.” 

“You never told us about that,” answered the cardinal. 

“ Monsignore,” then exclaimed the proud Buonarotti, “Iam 
not obliged, nor will I be compelled to tell you, nor any other 
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man, what I shall do. Your business is to provide money, and 
keep thieves from stealing it: as to the church, that is my 
business.” 

Then turning to the Pope—“ Holy Father,” said he, “ you 
see what I gain in working for you; and if the pain I suffer 
were not to be followed by the favor of God, what could I look 
for, while I am doing His work ?” 

The Pontiff could not but feel the power of Michael Angelo’s 
words—he could not but love him, and venerate his genius and 
his lofty piety. He laid his hand on his shoulders, and said, 
“You work for time, and for eternity—do not doubt it.” 

So many annoyances and mortifications embittered the last 
days of Buonarotti, and he became as solemn as the grave. 
There was not one of his thoughts on which the word death 
was not written ; the most profound gloom settled on his heart, 
and old age spreading its thick veil over him, he no more 
raised his head but to speak to God and poetry. Vasari, who 
was at Florence, having written him that his nephew had had 
a son born, and that thus the name of Buonarotti would not 
die, he replied, ‘*‘ My dear Vasari, it gives me great pleasure 
to see that you still remember the old man, and that you have 
kissed the little child in whom revives the name of Buonarotti, 
as you say, but the pomp and feasting which took place at his 
baptism displeased me. Man ought never to laugh, since the 
world always weeps ; and it seems to me, my nephew, Leonardi, 
instead of welcoming a new-born child, should reserve his re- 
joicing for the day, when dies a man who has lived well.” 

The death of his servant, who had been with him since 1530, 
was a final stroke. Old as was Michael Angelo, Urbino had 
been served by him in all his illness—he had passed all his 
nights by his bedside. Alluding to it in writing to Vasari, he 
says: “I can scarcely write, my dear G—, I will, however, do 
it for you. You know how this poor Urbino died. It has 
been a very great pain to me, but a great lesson too, for he 
has taught me how to die. He had been in my house twenty- 
six years. I have always found him a friend, and now that I 
have made him rich, and hoped to have in him a prop for my 
old age to lean on, he is taken from me, and I have no other 
hope than tosee him in heaven. In dying he suffered less than 
in the thought of leaving me, in this treacherous world, with 
so many misfortunes ; for, to say the truth, the better part of 
myself departed with him, and there only remains for me great 
suffering, and I recommend myself to you.” 

Often, in deep despair, being no longer able to stay in Rome, 
he would fly with a servant to the mountains of Spoletto, and 
remain alone for several days, visiting the most solitary piaces, 
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and communing with the old monks. “I have been passing, g 
says he, “ half a month with great satisfaction, in the environs 
of Rome: surveying hermitages, and I have only brought to 
town half of my self, for the other part lives in the wide fields 
and green woods.” But he never stayed long in the country. 
In a few days he came back to St. Peter’s to resume his work, 
for he knew but too well he had little time left. 

He was continually receiving applications from the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany to go back to Florence. His annoyances and 
sufferings in Rome were not unknown to the Grand ‘Duke, who 
promised him the erection and control of all the monuments of 
the town. He used to write to him through Vasari, and fre- 
quently he wrote with his own hand. Michael Angelo replied, 
“I take God for my witness, that it was against my wish, and 
almost by force, that Pope Paul the Third charged me with St. 
Peter’s more than ten years ago, and had I known all the sor- 
row it would have brought on my old age, I should have re- 
fused the load; but as to- day the greater difficulties are enu- 
merated, to abandon my work half done would be to lose with 
shame the price of the fatigues I have suffered for the love of 
God, and ruin this enterprise for ever. You well know how 
consoling it would be for me to go and repose my old bones 
near those of my fathers; but I cannot, and moreover I am too 
old—in my eighty-second year—to think of new things; I 
must remain quiet, and only think of God and of dying. I 
shall not be able to work for our illustrious Grand Duke, for 
another reason. I am now only fit for making verses! You 
will think I am mad to write sonnets at my age, since they 
say, too, I am fallen into my second childhood ; then, if it be 
so, let me act like a child.” 

Poor Michael Angelo to be ashamed of his sonnets !—like 
Pascal, in later times, often overrunning the circle of human 
knowledge—thus old Buonarotti, after reaching the boundaries 
of the world of art, throws away the pencil and chisel, to sit 
down silently before the doors of —) waiting rev erently 
for them to be opened, and God appez God did appear 
and on the 17th of February, 1563, the wad at man died. 

Michael Angelo was a man of more than ordinary stature, 
large shoulders, well-proportioned form, bony, square and ner- 
vous. Though in infaney he was sickly and feeb le, his man- 
hood was vigorous. But old age brought him the most painful 
of all infirmities , the stone. His face was florid, his forehead 
high and spacious, his nose a little irregular, his lips thin—the 
— one a little projecting,—few ey yelashes, eyes small and 

rrey, but full of fire, and slightly tinged with blue and yellow. 
Tie | 1air was black—also his be: ard, which was five or six inches 
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long, not very thick, and divided under his chin. In his old 
age he continually wore on his naked feet shoes of dog-skin, 
which he left on for months together ; and when he took them 
off, his own skin came off with them. The life of this man 
was always hard and austere, like that of a monk; for he only 
lived for art, and art was for him a priesthood. He did not 
love luxury, and though really rich, he lived like a poor 
man. He was very grave, and never ate nor drank for plea- 
sure. When he worked he contented himself with a piece of 
bread and some drops of wine; slept only three or four hours 
a day, often without undressing, to avoid trouble and loss of 
time. In the night, when a happy thought came in his dreams, 
it always woke ‘him ; and leaving his “bed, he transferred his 
conceptions to a sheet of paper, which he kept always ready, 
with the light falling upon it in the right direction. Very often 
he worked all night—and, indeed, whole days and nights in 
succession. 

Vasari, observing he used tallow candles, which gave but a 
poor light, sent him forty pounds of wax candles. The servant, 
who bore them, came at a convenient hour for the desired 
effect—late in the evening. But Michael Angelo had a prin- 
ciple never to receive a present from anyone, “ for,” said he, 
“the giver can never be repaid;” and so he refused the wax 

candles, although they were from a friend. “Sir,” answered 
the servant, “my arms are nearly broken carrying these wax 
candles so far, already ; I will not take them back. You have 
before your door a heap of mud. I am going to stick them all 
in there and light them.” “ Well, stick them there, if you 
like, you obstinate fellow,” said the sculptor, with one of those 
few smiles that lit up his sad face. “I have no objection to 
your illuminating the street, but you shall not illuminate me.’ 

While a boy he was already Michael Angelo. His youth 
was solitary and laborious; he would see no one—shut him- 
self up with his marbles, and thought, and read, and designed, 
and worked alone—always alone. Men of talent want the 
contact of other men to renew themselves ; but men of genius 
carry their own fire about with them—wherever they are, 
there is their world, there their inspiration. 

The toils of his study were inconceivable. Vasari tells us 
that he saw his cartoons after his death, and that by comparing 
them, he found what immense toil his final designs had 
cost him; for he could trace them from the first conception 
up to the , matchless perfection he was always so sure to 
bring them to at last. But the great man admitted no one to 
the confidence of his great works. 

Vasari in another ‘place relates that he once went to see 
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his beloved Buonarotti, in the name of the pontiff, one night, 
at one o’clock. He found the sculptor working at a statue of 
Piety. Michael Angelo heard the knock of his friend, and, 
taking a lantern, went to open the door to him. Vasari en- 
tered, and made him acquainted with the object of his visit. 
During the conversation, he cast a glance upon the leg of the 
statue. Michael Angelo saw it, and let the lantern fall, and 
availing himself of the darkness, he took his friend out of his 
studio, liste ning, in the meantime, to the rest of his conversa- 
tion. And then, to make it all appear less rude, he said, * I 
am so old, that from time to time I feel death pulling me by 
the cape of my cloak to go with him; and one of these days 
my life will fall and extinguish itself like that lantern.” When 
they reached the threshold of the house, he dismissed his visi- 
tor ! 

Of too powerful and penetrating a genius to stop at the sur- 
face of things, he went to the bottom of all the sciences he 
began. He knew anatomy like an experienced surgeon, and 
was the best mason as well as the greatest architect of his ¢ age. 
Besides, like Shakspeare, who had only read Plutarch and 
some Italian romances (so they say), Michael Angelo had learned 
nothing in the works of others;—he studied but one master, 
and that was God. In art, he saw but a single object worthy 
of being reproduced—and that was the human form; and in 
man only two things—muscle and passions—the body and the 
soul of sculpture. Costumes, landscapes, grounds, perspective, 
were nothing to him; hence, nearly all his persons were naked, 
and even his paintings seem sculptured. We have already 
said he felt little enthusiasm for painting, we might add, in 
himself, for he loved and appreciated the great painters of his 
time. Vasari tells us of many little things about Michael 
Angelo’s generous love and admiration of his fellow-artists, par- 
ticularly of Raphael. But sculpture was his art; in it hig soul 
lived, and moved, and had its being; there he felt at home, for 
he knew his magical power, which called ~ from the cold, 
lifeless marble, breathing forms. He had a saying full of 
grace and beauty, of this sublimest of all ag gres it arts: “A 
statue,” said he, “is in a block of marble, as a woman is in a 
bath—we must take away all that envelops and encumbers 
the body, and the beautiful figure stands free.” 

Michael Angelo was modest—not in regard to other men. 
I do not believe in that modesty, for such a man. It is not 
possible that a Shakspeare, a Dante, a Moliére, should feel on 
the same footing with the pee about them. But his great 
triumphs in art did not make him proud or vain, for he mea- 
sured the immense interval between what he did and what he 
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dreamed. His vision shot its glance beyond all the creations 
of genius in all nations, and all times. He saw what few, if 
any of earth’s children have ever seen, and his soul was equal 
to the loftiest execution of it all: but “the dreadful laws,” 
as Macintosh called them, of matter, and inertia, and feeble- 
ness chained his wing; and he felt humble when he thought of 
nature and of God. Shis i is the modesty, this the despair, of 
great geniuses. While we are kneeling before their works and 
find them shining and sple ndid, in their eyes they are tarnished 
with blemishes and imperfections. For, to the man of genius, 

there is the same difference between the spiritual visions of the 
soul in the dreamland, and the hard, harsh certainties of the 
working-day life—as once said the gol len- souled Raphael, 

between “the focus and the reflected light.” 

Well, Michael Angelo was always the sad and we ary victim 
of his own spiritual dreamings. Like the wild, ideal-haunted 
poet’s hero who, in his uncontrolled passion for love and per- 
fect beauty, running desperately through the world to find the 
being of his dreams, this Michael Ange lo, haunted day and 
night by visions of perfection, pursues the phantom out of 
breath, and thinks he sees it in every block of marble. ‘“ It’s 
here—it’s here!” and he carries away the marble, shuts him- 
self up with it, and cuts it,—at every stroke of the chisel fancy- 
ing the celestial form comes out ; ‘and when, after days and 
nights of hard labor and feverish hope, he returns to his sane- 
tuary, after a little repose looks at the work, and then sits down 
to weep, exclaiming—* It is not here. 

It has been thought by some of the learned and elegant 
critics of our times, that in this way only can we account for 
the great number of works Michael Angelo suddenly aban- 
doned before half completed. , 

“His ardor in beginning new works,” says M. Legouvé, 
“and the disgust he often conceived for hints when partly exe- 
cuted, were peculiar to himself. Having commenced a tine 
statue of Christ, and nearly finished it, he discovered some 
defects in his work, and a stain in the marble; he gave it a 
blow with his hammer, and shivered it to pieces.” But this is 
to us, at best, an ingenious way of accounting for a fact which 
I think may be more satisfactorily explained in another man- 
ner. Besides, it poorly harmonizes with the exalted views the 
world cherish of the loftiness and the completeness of Michael 
Angelo’s profound genius. Fickleness and caprice had little to 
do with his character. 

Rude, frank, gloomy, and of simple austere habits, he has 
been accused of Avarice! It is well—when we have no de- 
tects, others must manufacture some for us out of our good 
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qualities—curions, too, such blind detractors should always 
stuinble upon the choicest points of the character to pervert. 
Buonarotti avaricious! who gave his friends master-pieces 
that would have made him opulent—who cut the colossal 
statue David for half the cost of the marble—who would refuse 
all stipent d for the last seventeen years of his life, devoted to 
the service of God, in the buile ling of the wonderful St. Peter’s 

-he who distributed regularly the fourth of his income among 

the unfortunate—who gave se sttlements and formed respec ‘table 

marriages for more than ten poor maidens—he who, asking 
his servant, “ What would you do if I should die?” receiving 
an answer, “serve another master from necessity,” gave him 
immediately two thousand crowns, a present worthy of an 
emperor. No, he was not avaricious ; but he was as simple as 
he was chaste, for the body was nothing to him. 

It is said a dis honest or low word never fell from his austere 
mouth ; and when he spoke, his words were so full of virtue and 
high sentiment, that they had power to smother all shameful 
passions in the hearts of the youth who listened to him. Michael 
Angelo could not help being sarcastic, although he was no de- 
tractor of real merit; a single proof of this is found in his noble 
tribute to the genius of Ghiberti, who had made the brazen 
doors of the Baptis stery at Florence: “They are worthy of 
being the gates of Paradise.” One day a painter cam to him 
to show him a picture, in which there was not a part he had 
not copied from the works of others. “It is all well done,” 
said Buonarotti, “ but [ do not know what will become of your 
picture at the Day of Judgment, when all the me a rs re join 
their bodies; for here is a head which bel longed to » David 
of Cimabue—there a leg you have taken from Giotto—an arm 
you have borrowed from whi at will remain to you?” Another 
time a sculptor came vo his house with his ch ild, and a statue 
of him he had just vied to ask Michael Angelo’s opinion of 
his work. Old Buonarotti looked at the statue, and then turn- 
ing to the blooming, beautiful boy, he caressed him on the 
cheek and said, “ My little friend, you have a father who 
makes much better figures in flesh than in marble.” 

His genius, his eccentricity, his lively and cutting repartee, 
made him sought for by all the most illustrious men of his time. 
All the pontifis, and the cardinals, and barons of Rome, were 
proud of his visits and his friendship. All the princes of Italy, 
Francis I., the Grand Council of Venice, and even the Grand 
Duke disputed for the honor of his presence at their courts and 
capitals, to illustrate their reigns. The Grand Duke always 
called him his friend. He lived familiarly with four P ontiffs : 
and in his enthusiasm for the great man, Julius II. used to say, 
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“JT would draw from my blood, and I would lose years to give 
them to Michael Angelo, to preserve so great a man to the 
world.” Such friends and companions never made Buonarotti 
proud; and he always remained the friend, if not always the 
companion of contemporary artists. 

But I am only writing passages from the life of Michael An- 
gelo, and I will close these brief words by a short account of 
his funeral. 

He had manifested a desire to be buried in Florence: for 
Florence was his country, and he had exiled himself from it so 
long, only because the air was mortal to him. His nephew, 
Leonardo Buonarotti, went to Rome, and wr apped up the body 
in a bale of merchandise, and secretly bore it away. 

This strange coftin reached F lorence the eleventh of March, 
on Saturday, and the body was placed in the Chapel of the 
Assumption, under the high altar; and as no preparation had 
been made for the funeral, they cé arefully concealed the arrival 
of the invaluable spoils. The following day being in Lent, all 
the painters, and sculptors, and architects secretly ugsem- 
bled at the church, where the precious dust was deposited ; and 
at midnight, all ranged round the body, they suddenly lighted 
a great number of torches ,—the young men present “disputed 
for the honor of being the pall-bearers of the greatest artist 
Italy had ever produced. The assembly, the hour, the torches, 
the noise, gathered the curious around the church : ; andl not- 
withsts mnding the mystery they wished should surround the 
procession, the news spreé ad from mouth to mouth that the body 
of the great sculptor had arrived—it had been brought to that 
obscure church only for safety,—and that it was now to be borne 
to the Santa Croce. 

The whole town was aroused, and thousands rushed to the 
church, which was so thronged, it was with difficulty the proces- 

sion could enter. After the ordinar y religious ceremony, they 
plac sed it in the vestry, and the director of the procession ex- 
posed the face of the dead. Everyone expected to find the 
body decomposed, for it had been deprived of life twenty-five 
days, and twenty-two it had been in the coffin. But the body 
was entire in all its parts; no change had passed over it, it 
seemed only steeped in the soft slumber of night’s repose. It 

ras then brought out and exposed in the church. All Florence 
flocked to see once more the divine face of their great Patri- 
arch, and the body and the coffin were soon covered with son- 
nets in the vulgar, and in the Latin tongue. 

A meeting was then held to order the funeral honors they 
were so ready to bestow. Four commissioners were appointed 
to make the preparations; they were Assealo Bronzino, Vana, 
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Benvenuto Cellini, and Ammannati. The fourteenth ot July, 
in the centre of the gorgeous church of St. Lorenzo, a platform 
was erected twenty eight cubits high, eleven long, eighty-nine 
wide; surmounting all, was Fame. The base was twelve cu- 


bits high, with four fronts, like the monument itself; two of 
them taced two lateral doors, one of which conducted to the 
cloister, and the other to the street; the third front faced the 
entrance door, and the fourth the high altar. On the side 
fronting the main door, were represeuted two beautiful rivers— 
the Arno and the Tiber; the Arno with a horn of plenty filled 
with fruits and flowers ; ‘the Tiber, spreading out its arms, took 
part of the rich fruits and flowers, which signified that Rome had 
been enriched by the genius of Michael Angelo. On the base 
rose a block of marble five and a half cubits high, surmounted 
by cornices on all sides. On each of the four fronts was 
sculptured a beautiful scene. Above the two rivers, Lorenzo 
de’ Medici was leading the youthful Buonarotti through his 
garden of statues. On the second, Pope Clement was com- 
manding the Library of S. Lorenzo. On the side f facing the 
high altar, was a fatin inscription by the learned Vetiori ; 
this epit: iph was supported by two little angels , weeping. The 
fourth side represented Michael Angelo during the siege of 
Florence, directing the fortifications on the heights of San Mi- 
niato. These works were all from the hands of the masters of 
the time, and executed with great beauty. Moreover, this im- 
mense block, on which these scenes were sculptured, had at 
each of the four corners, in advanced pedestals, a statue larger 
than life, trampling upon another of the same size, represent- 
ing some idea befitting the occasion—one was Genius, i in the 
form of a young man, full of fire, clothed with wings, holding 
Ignorance under his feet another, Piety crushing Vice—an- 
other still, Minerva (as Art) with Env y under her feet; ; while 
a fourth represented Study holding Indolence prisoner. "Above 
this range rose another cornice, which formed a third square 
block, on whose sides other appropriate scenes were drawn. 
The first represented Michael Angelo before the Pontiff Pius, 
holding a model of the dome of St. Peter’s in his hand; in the 
second, he is painting the Last Judgment; in the third, Seulp- 
ture, in a female form, is communing with him; in the fourth, 
Buonarotti is writing his Italian sonnets. At the four corners 
stood four statues, representing Sculpture, Poetry, Architec- 
ture, and Painting. Above rose a pyramid, nine cubits high, 
with a bust of Michael Angelo in redéevo on one side, sur- 
mounted on the top by an urn, supposed to contain his ashes, 

while high above all, towered a figure of Fame, blowing three 


tr umpets. 
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The whole church, not excepting the smallest chapel, was 
hung in black; and there was not a spot on these mourning 
hangings that was not decorated by a picture or an inscription. 
There were pictures and figures of Fame, of Hatred; trees 
thrown down by the storm, images of de ath, STI and 
Sculpture, with ‘Painting and Poetry, as three sisters, by the 
side of Michael Angelo. On the pulpit above, no picture was 
seen, for it was a bronze work of Donatello. Thus gorgeously 
enriched, flooded with light, crowded by a generous people, 
the magistrates, academicians, the consuls, the painters, archi- 
tects, and sec ulptors of Florence, who sat at their head, between 
the high altar and the funeral pile, the church presented a 
spectacle of great and gorgeous solemnity. The solemn mass 
began with all the ceremonies of sacred music and ecclesiasti- 
cal pomp. When it was over, the illustrious Varchi ascended 
the pulpit, and pronounced a funeral oration. The whole 
ended by carrying the sacred ashes of the dead to the tomb, 
where they still aes after a quiet slumber of three hundred 
years. When one reads an account of these signal and touch- 
ing honors, paid to Michael Angelo, he feels he can almost for- 
give Florence for her cruelty to Dante! 

[ intended to speak of Buonarotti’s poetry, but I will only 
transcribe his beautiful sonnet upon Dante. The poet will ex- 
plain the sculptor: 


DANTE. 


Dal mondo seese ai ciechi abissi, e poi 
Che luno e laltro inferno vide a Dio 
Scorto dal gran pensier viro sulio, 

E ne dié in terra vero lume a noi. 


Stella d’ alto valor co’ raggi snoi 

Gli occulti eterni a noi ciechi scoprio 
En’ ebbe il premio alfin che il mondo rio 
Dona sovente a pit pregiati eroi. 


Di Dante mul far l’opre conosciute 
El bel desio da quel popolo ingrato 
Che solo a giusti muncu di euluti. 


Par fossi io tal! ch’ a simil sorte nato 
Per l’aspro esiglio suo con sua virtuto 
Darei del mondo il pid felice stato. 
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EXPENDITURES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Tue Opposition, finding the Democratic party invulnerable 
to every assault upon its priaciples, resorts to the device of 
assailing what it terms the extravagant expenditures of the 
National Administration. We are prepared to expose the 
falsity of the accusation embraced in this assault as well as the 
hypocrisy of the accusers. 

3ut once since the birth of the present dual opposition to the 
Democracy has it been within its power to correct the profli- 
gacy and extravagance of a Democratic Administration, if 
any such existed, as they now charge has been and is now 
existing, at the expense of sapping the very foundations of the 
tepublie. 

That time was during the thirty-fourth Congress, when it had 
a clear majority in the House of Representativ es. It is true 
that the Senate was Democratic ; but all the monied measures 
which generally carry in them the means of stimulating a pro- 
fligacy in the government, originate in the House. The Senate, 
it may be said, can amend; but still the House would have it 
in its power to insist upon the rigid exactions of a just economy 
initiated by it, or else let the bills fall. The Senate would not 
defy such an issue, and if it did the country would not fail to 
sustain the House. The latter body, in the thirty-fourth Con- 
gress, did not scruple to kill the army appropriation bill, merely 
because the Senate would not submit to a mischievous exaction 
that an amendment should be engrafted upon it preventing any 
portion of the army from being “used to enforce an observance 
of the laws of Kansas. Surely if anti-slavery fanaticism could 
demand the experiment in one instance, how much more could 
an honest desire for economy defend it in the other? But this 
argument is unnecessary, for a large number of the Democratic 
Senators in that Congress were kept busy battling against the 
extravagances of the Opposition in the House, “sustained by 
nearly all of their brethren in the Senate. 

But for facts and figures. The following table exhibits the 
amount of money ¢ appropriated by the thirty -fourth Congress, 
and also that estimated for by the administration of President 
Pierce, to be appropriated by that Congress, not only for the 
expenses of the government for the fiscal years beginning the 
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Ist of July, °56, and ending the 30th of June, ’58, but also to 
supply deficiencies for the year ending June 30th, *56: 
Amount of money appropriated by the Thirty- 

fourth Congress, $113,464,839 16 
Amount of money estimated by the Depart- 

ments as necessary to have been appropriated 

by the Thirty-fourth Congress, as embraced 

in regular printed estimates, and subsequent 

estimates sent in by Departments, 101,976,061 17 


Amount appropriated by Thirty-fourth Congress 
not sad for by the Departments, $11,488,777 99 
It will thus be seen that an opposition Congress, instead of 
restricting itself to the estimates of a Democratic administration, 
or if extravagance existed, cutting them down, actually appro- 
priated $11,488,777 99 more than that administration asked 
should be appropriated. 
This excess over the estimates was to have been expended 
amongst the several departments as follows : 
Legislative, . ; ‘ ; . $2,059,689 28 
Executive, . ; : : ‘ 6,398 29 
State, . ; ‘ ; ; » 6,395 60 
Treasury, . ; ‘ : . 4,889,858 60 
Interior, ‘ : ‘ ; . 809,007 77 
We, . ; ‘ ‘ ; . 1,848,035 44 
Navy, . ‘ : ; . . 658,779 45 
Post Office, . ‘ ‘ ; -. 160,265 23 
Private Acts, ; ‘ ‘ . 1,040,348 33 


$11,488,777 99 

The excess of $2,059,689 28 in the Legislative is attributable, 
to near one-half its extent, to the compensation act passed by 
that Congress. Upon this point we express no opinion to in- 
fluence the public. It can draw its own conclusions from the 
fact. It is Delieved that some increase was necessary ; as ‘to 
what extent it is not our purpose to discuss. 

As to the balance of this excess, in the Legislative Depart- 
ment, over one million of dollars, the opposition Congress is left 
to justify it. 

The largest excess voted over estimates, it will be discovered 
from the above table, was for expenditures under the auspices 
of the Treasury Department, amounting to $4,889,858 60. Over 
four millions of this amount was for custom-houses, post-oftices, 
court-houses, sites for same, etc., at places at the greater portion 
of which there is not money enough collected to pay the ex- 
penses of collection. 
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The amount of $1,848,035 44 not asked for by the administra- 
tion of President Pierce, and appropriated by the opposition 
thirty-fourth Congress, and expended under the War Depart- 
ment, was to the extent of $1,000,000 00 for appropriations for 
river and harbor improvements, passed over the veto of the 
President. 

It is not necessary for us to explain the balance of these un- 

called-for appropriations. It is for the opposition to defend 
them. They may say that the Democratic members of the 
House are also responsible for them. This we deny, and say, 
Gentlemen, you had the organization ; you had the control of 
the Committee of the House. Your Committees reported these 
bills; and, by concurring in Committee of the Whole in these 
extrave want clauses of appropriation bills, you placed it out of 
the power of the Democratic party in the House to have the 
yeas and nays upon them. Every parliamentarian will under- 
stand that when the Committee of the Whole concurs in any 
portion of a bill reported by a standing committee, that, no 
matter how extravagant a single section may be, it is bey ‘ond 
the reach of the House itself to have a separate vote on it in 
order to strike it out. There is not an item of money appropri- 
ated during that Congress but what could have been defeated 
by the Republicans, without even the aid of the Americans. 
By arrangement they were kept in solid phalanx in their seats 
to ineet any exigency which a vote to keep up the slavery agita- 
tion might require. If for this mischievous purpose they could 
be so constantly in attendance, it may well be asked if, for the 
nobler purpose of economizing the expenditures of a government 
about which they have lately so much clamored, they could not 
be equally attentive. 

No injustice is intended in selecting from the record the votes 
in the House, to the limited extent that votes were had upon 
some of the most important of the propositions to expend 
money. We classify them politically, and submit it for the 
judgment of the country. 
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Feb. 18,1856. Journal, P. 552. On 
motion to suspend rules to introduce 
resolution appropriating money for 
the relief of the suffering poor 1. 
Washington, Georgetown. 


March 19, 1856. Journal, P. 695. 
On Mr. Dunn’s motion to send a 
Travelling Committee to Kansas, 
Cost in all the expenditures resul- 
ting from it over $50,000. 


April 16, 1856. Journal, P. 714. 
On Mr. Tyson's resolution for the 
purehase of Dr. Kane's work, 
which would have cost $75,000. 


July 8, 1856. Journal, P. 1176. 
On appropriation of $450,000 for 
deepening the Channel over the St. 
Clair Flats, over the veto of the 
President, 


July 8, 1856. Journal, P. 1178. 
On appropriation of $100,000 for 
deepening over the Flats of the St. 
Marie’s River, over the veto of the 
President, 


July 8, 1856. Journal, P. 1176. 
On appropriation of $330,000 for re- 
moving obstructions from the mouth 
of the Mississippi River, over the 
veto of the President. 











May 13,1856. Journal, P. 964, On 
Mr. Holloway’s motion to print 
200,000 instead of 100,000 of Agri- 
cultural Report. Additional cost 
about $70,000. 


July 7. 1856. Journal, P. 1174. 
On Mr. A. K. Marshall's resolution 
to purchase books for members, 
Cost near $300,000. 
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July 23, 1856. Journal, P. 1270. 
On printing 20,000 copies of Report 
of Kansas Investigating Committee 
with evidence, and 100,000 without 
it. Cost about $40,000, 


‘SAUNT BOK 


August 11, 1856. Journal, P. 1421. 
On the appropriation of $200,000 
for the improvement of the Des 
Moines Rapids, over the veto of the 
President. 


‘stax "SAUN ‘s¥aX 


August 16, 1856. Journal, P. 1499. 
On the appropriation of $100,000 
for the improvement of the Patapsco 
River,over the veto of the President. 


LQOW ALYIAL 
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Angnust 8, 1856. Journal, P. 1421. 
On the resolution paying A. H. 
Reede, per diem and mileage, 
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August 14, 1856. On amending 
amendment of Senate striking out 
appropriation for books for mem- 
bers, so as to appropriate $182,765 85 
for that purpose. 


“CY 
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“‘SABUN | ‘SBOX “SAUN 


Feb. 9, 1857. Journal, P. 380. On 
appropriating $300,000 for the con- 
struction of & waggon road to the 
Pacific. 


Ta VL 
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Feb. 9, 57. Journal, P. 518. On 
appropriating $70,000 per annum 
to Atlantic Telegraph until receipts 
reached 6 per cent. on investment, 
then $25,000 a year for 25 years, 
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la 
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Feb. 28, 1857. Journal, P. 578. On 
appropriating $152,765 85 for books 
for members of House of Represen- 
tatives. 


‘stax ‘sfeyy 


Feb. 24, 1857. Journal, P. 528. On 
the New York Fire Bill, involving 
over $5,000,000. 


‘stax ‘stn 


March 2, 1857. Journal, P. 597. On 
the bill appropriating $225,000 a 
year for five years for removing, by 
contract, obstructions on the Mis- 
sissippi River. 
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Some few of these measures did not become laws owing to 
the opposition of a large number of the Democrats aided by a 
small share of the Republicans and Americans, whilst others 
were defeated by the Snooresie Senate. 

These propositions for the expenditure of public money, it 
will be seen, were in every instance voted for by the great mass 
of the Republican members of the House. We do not expose 
these votes to censure the Democratic members who, to a limited 
extent, supported some of these appropriations. Nor do we 
condemn all these expenditures and proposed expenditures of 
money. The table is presented merely to show that the oppo- 
sition, by voting against these schemes, could have defeated all 
of them, and that, instead of doing so, the bulk of it voted for 
them. They therefore should cease their heartless cry of eco- 
nomy. 

During that Congress a large amount of the public lands was 
voted to the States for railroad purposes. 

It is questionable whether this is the best means of enhancing 
the value of the remaining lands, although there are those 
among the Democratic party who think it is. To complete the 
record of the House during that Congress, we give a table of 
the votes on these grants, without indulging any argument on 
their propriety or impropriety. It is as follows: 





May 8, 1856. Journal, P. 942. On 
Mr. Bennett's bill, making grants 
of 8,456,000 acres of land to Iowa 
for railroad purposes. 





May 14, 1856. Journal, P. 969. On 
the bill granting 1,814,400 acres of 
Public Land to Florida and Ala- 
bama for railroad purposes. 


May 21, 1856. Journal, P. 1015. 
On the bill granting 1,662,800 acres 
of the Public Land to Wisconsin for 
railroad purposes, 


May 21, 1856. Journal, P. 1015. 
On the bill granting 1,632,918 acres 
of land to Alabama for railroad pur- 
poses. 


May 27, 1856. Journal, P. 1056. 
On the bill granting 3,096,096 acres 
of Public Land to Michigan for rail- 
road purposes, 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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May 28, 1856. Journal, P. 1068. 
On the bill making a grant of 1,602,- 
560 acres of Public Land to Alabama 
for railroad purposes, 


August 6, 1856, Journal, P. 1879. 
On the bill granting to Mississippi 
1,687,530 acres of Public Lands for 
railroad purposes, 


Feb. 14, 1857. On the bill grant- 
ing lands to Minnesota and Ala- 
bama for railroad purposes; num- 
ber of acres unknown. 
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We proceed now to show the domestic management of the 
opposition House of Representatives, as compared with its 
Democratic predecessor—that is, a comparison of their legisla- 
tive expenses respectively. 

The following official statement of the Register of the Treasury, 
it is true, on account of its regulation by the fiscal years, does 
not give the amounts expended by each 5 separately ; 
but still the time between the end of the fiscal year 1855 and 
the organization of the opposition House succeding it was, with 
a short exception, a time of recess, when none but the regular 
expenditures fixed by law are made. By this statement the 
opposition is allowed the benefit of seven months’ economical 
Democratic administration, from the 30th of June, 1855, to the 
1st of February, 1856, when it organized, and until which 
time its capacity for expenditure had no opportunity to exercise 
itself. As for the time between the end of the fiscal year 1853 
and the beginning of the thirty-third Congress it is immaterial, 
because the preceding Congress was Democratic. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE PAYMENTS MADE FROM 
THE TREASURY ON ACCOUNT OF CERTAIN APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, BI-ANNUALLY, FROM THE YEAR 1854 


TO 1857 INCLUSIVE. 
From July 1, 1858, | From July 1, 18585, 
to June 30, 1855. to June 80, 1857. 
Compeneation and mileage of members for 
the House of Representatives, and dele- 


Nt i: Bis cng hinlle sual . $1,006,050 46 | $1,800,631 02 
Officers and clerks of the House of Repre- 

sentatives, ; ‘ ‘ ; 128,553 34 165,820 28 
Pages, messengers, laborers, etc., House of 

Representatives, . ; ° : ; 79,370 05 58,299 15 
Extra compensation to employés, House of 

Representatives, . ; . ‘ ; 55,275 00 47,187 00 
Stationery for the House of Representatives, 39,348 80 40,111 20 
Newspapers for the House of Representatives, 24,500 00 25,000 00 
Miscellaneous items for the House of Repre- 

sentatives, s ; ; ; ‘ 60,907 88 125,000 00 
Fuel, oil, and candles for the House of Re- 

presentatives, . . : . , , 5,600 03 5,859 54 
Furniture, etc., for the House of Representa- 

tives, . . ; ‘ ; ; . 9,697 7 33,544 09 
Horses and Carriages for the House of Re- 

preentatives,. . . . . . 7,881 16 11,778 84 
Capitol police for the House of Representa- 

tatives, . ‘ ; , " ‘ : 7,527 46 11,818 73 
Folding documents for the House of Repre- 

eens, 1. Re Reese at ee 75,768 61 








Carry forward, $1,442,710 98 | $2,400,818 46 
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From July 1, 1858, From July 1, 1855, 
to June 30,1855. { to June 30, 1857. 


Brought forward, $1,442,710 98 | $2,400,818 46 
Binding documents for the House of Repre- 


sentatives, ; . 171,830 49 | 203,918 82 
Engraving and Lithographing for the House | 

of Representatives, . . 121,249 58 | 236,150 42 
Reporting and publishing proceedings of the 

House of Representatives, : . 31,949 47 40,086 87 








$1,767,740 52 | $2,880,974 57 


Treasury Department, Register’s Office, 
March 2, 1859, 
F. Biacer, Register. 


From this statement it will be seen that the balance against 
the opposition is $1,113,231 05. 

From this should be deducted the sum of $794,580 56, the 
difference between the pay of members under the old and new 
compensation law, which still leaves a difference against the 
opposition of $318,650 49. 

et us look into the details of this statement. 

The opposition clerk hire only cost over that of the Demo- 
cratic the sum of $37,266 94. 

The item of miscellaneous alone leaves a difference against 
the opposition of $64,092 12. 

Democratic horses and carryalls cost only $4,397 68 less than 
those of their antagonists. 

In the mere folding of members’ speeches and books, there 
stands against the opposition the enormous sum of $57,269 58. 

In binding there is the trifling amount in favor of Democratic 
economy over that of the opposition of $114,910 84. 

In reporting and publishing proceedings, $8,137 40. 

And yet there is a great clamor against Democratic extrava- 
gance and profligacy ! 

It has not been in our power to procure a detailed statement 
of the expenditures of the present Congress as compared with 
the last. 

None of the expenditures of the present Congress, up to the next 
fiscal year, can be obtained, as the printed exhibit is only made up 
to the 1st of December last. We have, however, a statement from 
the present Clerk of the House of Representatives that, notwith- 
standing he had to pay out vast sums on account of inv estigating 
committees, extra compensation to employés of the last « oppo- 
sition House, voted to them by it, expenses incidental to re- 
moval into new hall, furniture ‘for ‘the new oftices, increase of 
force necessary, etc., "he has estimated that at the end of his 
term the expenditures will fall short of those of the thirty-fourth 
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Congress $600,000; enough money to pay the expenses of the 
entire government of the State of Florida for eight years, or of 
Arkansas for three years, or of Delaware for seven years, or of 
New Jersey for two years, or of Rhode Island for four years, 
or of New Hampshire for four years, or of Vermont for two 
years, or of Iowa for two years. 

Having now disposed of the thirty-fourth Congress, and the 
abuses of economy practised by the opposition House, both in 
its legislative expenditures as well as other appropriations, let 
us proceed to consider the appropriations made by the present 
Congress. 

The increase in expenditure has been mostly in the War De- 
partment. For this there was a great national necessity. The 
distant territory of Utah had become rebellious ; its population 
was acting in contempt of all law, and in defiance of the Con- 
stitution and authority of the United States. 

An armed force was necessarily sent there to enforce obedi- 
ence to law, and to protect the inauguration of a new set of 
officers who went out to supplant those who were deep in trea- 
son. This force had to travel over two thousand miles, amidst 
frosts, snows, and storms—not by conveyance, for there was 
neither that afforded by water or by railroad, for there are no 
rivers, nor yet has the iron horse penetrated those boundless 
wilds. They had to march on foot, and their supplies were 
necessarily transported in teams at heavy expense. No sane 
man, at all acquainted with the then condition of things in Utah, 
will question the fact that all this march of troops, and conse- 
— heavy expense, was necessary. It was this that increased 
the expenditures in the War Departrient, and not any motive 
of extravagance or profligacy. It may be well to remark that 
the timid policy of Mr: Fillmore, while President, with refer- 
ence to Utah, has been the source of all this trouble and 
expense. When the territory was organized this Mormon diff- 
culty was but a mere speck on the horizon. Had a governor 
been appointed at that time outside the church, acquiescence 
by the Mormons would have been easily gained ; wad, if not, it 
could have been readily commanded. Mr. Fillmore was fright- 
ened by the speck. His quaking knees shook at the contem- 
plation of the mere fetus of the late rebellion. To conciliate 
the Church he appointed Brigham Young. The speck grew 
larger and larger, until, under the administration of Mr. Bucha- 
nan, it culminated into a dark and mighty cloud. Mr. Bucha- 
nan met the emergency in its crisis, dethroned the Mormon 
king, appointed an anti-Mormon in his place, sent the army to 
enforce the law, and hence the expense which the opposition 
now denounce. 
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The increase of expenditure in the Naval Department grew 
out of the amount expended in building new vessels, and pre- 
paring this branch of the national service to vindicate our honor 
on the high seas, imperilled by the presence of foreign navies 
in the adjacent waters, subjecting our merchant marine to 
insulting exactions and painful humiliations in the pursuit of 
their legitimate business. 

The remaining item of expenditure under the present adminis- 
tration demurred to, is in the Post Office Department. This 
arises, in part, from the establishment of overland mail-routes 
to California, against which not a single Republican senator 
voted in the thirty-fourth Congress, the amendment providing 
for it having originated in the Senate. 

As it was engrafted on a conference report in the Senate, 
there was no means of getting a vote on the proposition in the 
House. Besides this, at the last session of the thirty-fourth Con- 
gress, over three hundred additional mail-routes were esta- 
blished by Congress, which tended to swell the expenses of the 
Post Office Department during that fiscal year. This is a depart- 
ment the expenses of which must continue to augment. The 
advance of settlement into the wilds of the mighty West de- 
mands the extension of routes. Our people will not do without 
mails. Reform, therefore, must look to a more just mode of ac- 
— revenue for its support, than to any restriction of the 

omestic mai! facilities. But we are digressing, and must come 
back to our subject. For this purpose the following table is 
submitted : 


REGULAR APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE SERVICE OF 
THE GOVERNMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 
30TH, 1859. 


Pension, . $769,500 00 
Indian, regular, 1,338,104 49 

- supplemental, 959,957 86 

™ deficiency, . 339,595 00 
Consular and diplomatic, 912,120 00 
Military Academy, . . 182,804 00 
Naval, ‘ : . 14,508,854 23 
Sundry civil, . ‘ ‘ . : 5,557,148 07 
Legislative, executive, and judicial, 6,134,098 61 
Army, ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . 17,145,806 46 
Mail Steamer, . ‘ : 960,750 00 
I ae eh OG gt ase Me 3,500,000 00 
Collecting revenues from imports, permanent, additional, 1,150,000 00 


$53,458,233 


22 
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Brought over, $53,458,233 22 
To which add: 


Treasury notes, : ; : ‘ . 1858, $20,000 00 
Mannfacture of arms, : ‘ : an 860,000 00 
Expense of investigating committees, ‘i 85,000 00 
Treaty with Denmark, . s ; ida 408,731 00 
Deficiency in printing, ete, . ; oo 341,189 58 
Deficiency for the year, . ; , . “ 9,704,209 89 
Deaf, dumb, and blind, Dist. of Columbia, “ 8,000 00 
Expenses investigating committees, . ie 12,000 00 
Clerks in Oregon to register and receiver,. “ 7,000 00 
Running Texas boundary line, . ‘ . 1859, 80,000 00 
Incident to the loan of $20,000,000, . : ; 5,000 00 
—_—_—_———. 10,976,180 91 


$64,434,364 13 
Estimate : 
Other appropriations, including private bills, . ‘ “ . 8,565,635 87 


$65,000,000 00 





These additional appropriations of $10,976,130 91 are for 
matters not legitimately chargeable to the regular expenditures 
of the government for the fiscal year ending 30th J une, 1859. 
When explained this will be readily perceived. 

The treasury-note item is for the expense of their issue. 

The manufacture-of-arms item was to supply an appropriation 
made the year before, which had been omitted in the enrolment 
of a bill. 

The investigating-committee item was for investigations 
ordered by the House. 

The appropriation for treaty with Denmark was to carry out 
a solemn treaty stipulation. 

That for printing was for work ordered by the previous oppo- 
sition Congress. 

The item of deficiencies for the year was to pay the expenses 
of the Mormon war, extra compensation voted by previous Con- 
gress to its employés, deficiencies in contingent fund of House, 

ost Office Department deficiency, survey of lands in California, 
and other unexpected and irregular necessities for expenditure. 

The small item for the support of the deaf, dumb, and blind 
in the District can excite no captious objection. 

That of ranning Texan boundary line was essential to settle a 
dispute with reference thereto. 

his aggregates an expenditure of $68,000,000 instead of 
$100,000,000, as stated by the opposition. 

It makes the regular expenditures for the year ending the 
30th of June, 1859, $53,458,233 22, as small a sum as it can 
well be conducted for under its present progress. 
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It is a false standard of comparison to institute a parallel be- 
tween the expenditures of the government now and what they 
were even nine years ago. Since then three new States have 
been added to our confederation, four new territories have been 
organized, emigration has advanced w estward, intruding upon 
the grounds of stranger tribes of Indians, which rendered neces- 
sary the march of troops at heavy expense for their protection, 
the opening of additional negotiations, the payment of more 
annuities, the purchase of Indian lands, and other results too 
numerous to mention. The standard of comparison is expansion, 
and not population. This is a progressive country. Its onward 
march cannot be impeded; the people cannot be contented 
with their present homes. Their tendency is westward ; and 
as long as they will emigrate the government is bound to protect 
them, and the expenses of protection, as well as the extension 
of mail facilities, etc., to them, will increase the necessary ap- 
propriations for the support of government. ‘The increase of 
revenue, which will be the result of the cultivation of these 
hitherto uncultivated lands, will meet the increased expenses of 
the government, if administered upon the principles of a just 
economy. 


The prakon table will exhibit the sums of money appro- 


priated at the last session of Congress for the support of the 
various departments of the government : 


SECOND SESSION, THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 


. Amount appropriated 
GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILLS, for the facet year 1860 


Pension, . . : ; a ; ‘ . $852,000 00 
Military Ac ademy, . ; ‘ ‘ : ; ; 179,588 00 
Indian, . P ‘ ‘ ; ; . 1,797,368 48 
Consular and diplomatic, ‘ ‘ é : ‘ ° . 1,047,745 00 
Army, ° ‘ . : . 15,289,845 76 
Legislative, executive, and judicial, : ° ‘ ‘ . 6,947,176 95 
Naval, ; : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; . ; . 10,527,163 55 
Sundry Civil, . ° ; . ‘ ‘ ; : . 8,169,003 27 
$39,809,891 01 
OTHER APPROPRIATION BILLS. 
To provide for lighting with gas four and a half, seventh, and 

twelfth streets, ; : $6,400 00 
To provide for paying expenses of investigating committees, 

House of Representatives, ; ‘ . ‘ ; ‘ 10,000 00 
Lighthouses, : ; 831,507 50 
To carry into effect treaty stipulations with certain Indian 

tribes, and for other purposes :— 

Indian service, . : ‘ ‘ . $621,166 66 
Mail steamers, . ‘ ; 341,229 16 962,395 82 

To provide for paying expenses of investigating committees, 
House of Representatives, ‘ » ‘ ‘ ° : 10,000 00 


$41,130,194 53 
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This, it is true, does not embrace the expenses of the Post 
Office Department for the next fiscal year, the bill making an ap- 
propriation for which having failed. We submit, however, that 
it speaks well for the Democratic organization, the Democratic 
committees of the House, that they have been able to bring the 
aggregate expenses of all the other departments of the govern- 
ment, with the solitary exception of the Post Office Department, 
down to $41,130,194 53. ave the Democratic organization, 
in this work of retrenchment, had the co-operation of the oppo- 
sition party in the House? They have had the aid of its sense- 
less declamation against extravagance and its essays on economy. 
But in the practical movements set about, calmly and wholly 
with reference to the single idea of a proper economy, unin- 
fluenced by any motive of political capital, the record will show 
that the other side of the House, whilst it prated the most about 
retrenchment, voted uniformly to swell the government expen- 
ditures. We give a table of all the votes during the thirty-tifth 
Congress on any important monied proposition, and let the pub- 
lic draw its own inferences. The end columns of the table 
are devoted to propositions passed upon involving the dispo- 
sition of the public Secale: which are essentially moneyed, pro- 


posing, as they did, to take away from the government one of 
its means of revenue. The merits or demerits of some of the 
measures in this table are not now under consideration ; and 
they are not embraced in it for the purpose of branding them 
with public disfavor, but merely to show that in every case 
involving the expenditure of money or land, a large majority of 
the Republicans present voted aye. : 
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May 14, 1858. On the bill to ap- 
propriate $100,000 for a waggon road 
in New Mexico. 


LE 
"sAUNy 


Cc) 
a 
"sU0 x 


May 15, 1858. On the New York 
Fire Bill, involving over $5,000,000, 
the motion being to lie on the 
table. 


PL 
*sfUnr 


¥6 
-s¥0 


May 19, 1858. On certain resolu- 
tions of the Printing Committee to 
save $330,000 to the Government. 


BD 


May 26, 1858. On a certain amend- 
ment of the Senate to the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill to violate the 
compensation law by paying mile- 
age to new Senators at a called 
session. 


May 28. 1858. On the mail steamer 
appropriation bill giving bounties to 
mail steamers. 


June 8, 1858. Onan amendment 
to the civil appropriation bill mak- 
ing appropriation of $257,000 for 
certain custom-houses, 


June 8, 1858. On an amendment 
to the civil appropriation bill of 
$340,000 to publish the American 
State papers by Gales and Seaton. 


| 
| 


Feb. 7, 1859. On suspending the 

| rules to introduce bill appropriating 
$87,275 for repairs of Chicago Har- 
bor. 
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TABLE OF VOTES. 
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We submit it to every candid reader if the tabular statement 
of votes given in this article does not establish the fact beyond 
controversy that upon every proposition of magnitude, involving 
the expenditure of money or land, a majority of the opposition 
have not given their votes affirmatively. 

We here dismiss this branch of the subject, and will conclude 
with a reference to two other points which have been the theme 
of misrepresentation, and which properly come within the range 
of an article on the expenditures of the government. 

The opposition have not been idle in heaping abuse upon 
Secretary Cobb for buying up the public debt at a premium at 
a time when a financial crisis paralysed the country, and when 
the retention of the money then in the treasury in its vaults 
would have aggravated the embarrassment, and shaken the 
public confidence even to a greater extent than it had reached 
at the period when the wise statesmanship of Secretary Cobb 
came to its relief. Had this purchase of the public debt been 
consummated at a loss to the government, it could even then 
have been defended as a wise display of administrative ability. 
Its effect in allaying the convulsion would have justified the 
defence ; but the act needs nothing of the kind, as is shown by 
the following table, which proves it to have effected a saving to 
the government : 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF THE PUB- 
LIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES PAID SINCE 
THE 20TH "SEPTEMBER, 1857, WITH THE AMOUNT 
AND RATE OF PREMIUM. 


Total 
prineipal. 


Total 
premium 


Loan. | When paid. | Principal. | Premium. Rate. 


| 
1842. | $5,110) 


Sept 1857.| $51,000 


Oct. ¥ 


1846. 
1847. 


1848, 


Texan in- 
demnity. 


Texas debt. | 


382,850 


; Sept. oe 
Oct. “ |1,800,300 
| 

Sept. 
Oct. 


Sept. 
Oct. 





| 
oe 


162,450) 


| 412,000! 
524,000) 


3,000 
19,000) 


a 891,739 40 


38,285] 
$433,950 00 
25,600 00) ... 

| 95,999! 
208,048| 
1,462,750 00|——_-_—__ 
65,920) 
| 88,840) 
936,000 00 — 
180 
1,140) 
22,000 00 
11,489 40] .... | 
| 


$43,395 
234,040 


149,760 


1,820 


| $428,515 | 


10 per ct. 


16 per ct. 
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Had there been a loss it would have been but $428,515; but 
the following table shows that it really gained to the govern- 
ment the sum of $92,265 14: 

The interest on the public debt purchased during the crisis, ac- 
curately calculated up to the time it would have fallen due, at 
the rate of interest it bore, amounts to the sum of $1,642,423 03 

The interest on the treasury notes and loans which 
supplied its place at the rates, up to the time 
they will fall due, they bore respectively, 
amounts to the sum of ; : ; . 1,261,047 40 


Thus saving to the government, in the way of in- 

terest, . . ; ; ‘ : . 
The amount of premium paid in the 

redemption of the public debt is . $428,515 00 
The amount of premium received on 

bids for the new debt is the sum of 139,404 51 


881,375 63 


Making a difference against the Secretary’s ope- 
rations in premiums of . . ; ; 
Deducting the loss of $289,110 49 on premiums 
from the gain in interest of $381,375 63, and 
we will have, when the present public debt, 
which was substituted for that redeemed, is 
paid, an actual saving, in dollars and cents, of $92,265 14 
As the economy of the management of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has been assailed, it is proposed to show that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has administered his department at a less expense 
than it cost seven years ago, when the revenues collected were 
$15,006,000 less. 
By reference to the following statement, and a comparison of 
its first with its last item, the truth of the proposition we have 
affirmed is established : 


289,110 49 





STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE AMOUNT OF REVENUE 
FROM CUSTOMS FOR EACH OF THE YEARS FROM 1852 
TO 1857, INCLUSIVE, AND THE AMOUNT EXPENDED 
IN COLLECTING THE SAME FOR THE SAME PERIOD 

Revenue. Expenses. 

1852, . 2 ewes $49,165,933 $3,865,493 

1853, : : , : : . 58,692,722 3,527,161 

1854, —- «  & Wena « ar (ieee 

1855, +. pee «|S eT «(ees 

1656, . . . « « « 64,881,657 3,495,939 

1857, OO aoe. “» GRATLOM Epes 
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We think we have clearly disproved the charge of profligacy 
80 gy made by the opposition against the Democratic 
party. We have proved that the onus of whatever of extra- 
vagance has characterized the expenditures of this govern- 
ment for the past four years, rests upon those who now assail 
the Democracy. We call upon the country not to be deluded 
by their affectation of a virtue which they do not possess, but 
to hold them to a just accountability for their reckless dis- 
regard of the public interest. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE IN THE AFFAIRS OF STATE— 
POLITICS NOT WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


By the wisdom of Providence all the objects of animated 
nature are so constituted as to have some means of obtaining 
assistance and support from others, either by exciting fear, ex- 
erting force, or inspiring affection. To man who came into 
the world least provided with the power of self-sustenance has 
been given a subtle intellect, which enables him to compel 
each of the subordinate creations to minister in some measure 
to his wants, whilst he in turn extends a protecting aid to 
her whom nature and law may assign to his care. In the 
generality of cases women rejoice in this dependent position, 
and are content to display their attractions and employ their 
owers within the sphere marked out for them by nature. The 
fia of new doctrines, however, has from time to time induced 
manly women, and womanish men, to propose an amendment 
to the divine decree, and suggest the propriety of placing both 
sexes on a footing of perfect equality without regard to their 
own comfort or the eternal fitness of things. Fanny Wright, 
an Englishwoman of eccentric taste, was the first advocate in 
this country of a doctrine which has since been more or less 
amalgamated with the extreme anti-slavery theories which are 
perpetually embroiling the peace of our congressional debates, 
and becoming issues at our presidential elections. 

The numerous instances with wh ich history supplies us of 
evils produced by women’s travelling beyond their province 
induce us to hold to the belief that the great conservative ele- 
ment of our government is its exclusion of females from an 
active participation in the political councils of the nation. The 
bane of all hereditary monarchies has ever been that, however 
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great their founders, however wise the regulations they may 
have introduced, their work has always been destroyed by the 
advent of a female successor, or of one who possessed the 
weaknesses, without the attractions of the softer sex. The 
school of adversity can alone form a conservative mind, and 
where all the tendencies are so progressive as they are in 
America, it is necessary that the fexevetive, exercising as he 
does, in the veto power, a means of counteracting the expansion 
of party spirit, dent exhibit a mind calm, serene, and inflexi- 
ble. ‘Femina semper varium et mutabile est,” was said by 
one keenly alive to their attractions, but aware that the ima- 
gination, not the reason, was the motive power of women. 
When Englishmen speak in admiration of the “ gracious lady” 
in whose name their government is conducted, they praise not 
her administrative capacity, not the forensic ability, not the 
sagacity of her views, and the logical clearness of her argu- 
ments, but the goodness of her heart, and the irreproachable 
manner in which she performs the part of a wife and mother ; 
whilst the utmost they contend for her abilities is that she tries 
to understand some of the measures of her ministry, proving 
that the regal title is a sinecure and surplusage. It is much 
easier to build up than it is to eradicate, hence we enjoy an 
advantage over even the progressive portions of Europe, which 
causes other nations to look to us for improvements which they 
adopt whilst appropriating the credit to themselves. Though 
the castles of the middle ages have disappeared, and the 
hierarchy which thundered its edicts from the Vatican has 
toned down its voice to persuasive accents, though the droit 
de seigneur was swept away in the French revolution, though 
the feudal tenure has expired in England, and the kilted clans 
of Scotland no longer supply the profuse tables of their lords 
with the spoils of octal iota, the impress of those times 
still lingers in every European country, startling the American 
with anomalies monstrous to his republican eye, and to which 
the natives still cling with superstitious affection. He visits 
the courts of law, and the judges, clad in gown and wig, carry 
him back to the times of Lord Coke ; he walks the streets, and 
encounters a procession of mourners such as followed the 
honored dead in the times of Addison and Steele; whilst yeo- 
men, clad in the garb of the days of Charles IL, guard that 
tower where the children of Edward IV. were murdered by 
their cruel uncle Richard III. Penetrating into rural districts 
he finds the reproduction of the past cen the ideas and 
language of the natives, and people clinging with tenacity to 
ancient usages on account of their very antiquity. In France 
the peasant yokes his wife and cow to the soak, and women 
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are seen working in the fields laden with huge baskets ; whilst 
the ragged nobility of Spain, scorning to labor for daily bread, 
fake to ‘robbery as a means of support. Though the cattle of 
the Campagna still maintain the superiority boasted for them 
in the days of the Romans, Italy lives only in the memory of 
the past, ‘and the spontaneous produce ts of her soil feed her in- 
dolent and contented population. Strongest of all time-honored 
usages is the respect paid to hereditary 1 rank, “‘ noblesse oblige.” 
The blood of counts cannot mingle in trade, or be polluted by 
honest industry, hence sinecures have to be i invented, and the 
convent remains a genteel refuge for portionless maidens with 
high-sounding names. The court is the point towards which 
tend the aspirations of the high born. A duchess leaves the 
comforts of home to become lady of the bedchamber to the 
SEPT and a lord who is paramount over thousands of acres is 

eager to be made a “ silver stick in waiting.” A general who 
has conquered provinces, is rewarded with a red ribbon; an 
admiral who has swept the seas, retires with honest pride on 
the ac quisition of a blue one ; whilst the coat of a snecessful 
diplomatist is variegated with eagles, stars, and trinkets, the 
gifts of twenty potentates. All ‘these things are part of a 
system which will pass away when education is generally 
diffused, we men are valued for their real worth. "The { fact 
that we, by precept and example, are striving to produce this 
effect is what renders us odious to aristocratic E urope. The 
beauty and distinction of our ladies disprove their dictum 
that rank and refinement are equive alent terms, and stray scions 
of nobility are only known in our ball-rooms by the want of 
ease and self-possession which distinguishes them from the sur- 
rounding men. To what are we indebted for the m: anly yet 
courteous bearing which marks our relations with the fairer 

portion of creation, but to the knowledge that their position is 
fixed, that they have a sphere out of which they cannot travel, 
and which they therefore dignify and adorn. ° It may be ob- 
jected that the only office of acknow ledged rank that a woman 
can hold abroad is that of queen, but if disqualified by nature 

and the universal consent of mankind for the less important 
posts, how can she occupy the highest? The Normans, the 
finest specimens of men, intellectually and physically, that the 
world has produced, whilst inculeating every respect to the 
laws of descent, gave the sovereign the right of disposing of 
the hands of heiresses in favor of those ¢ apable of doing service 
to the state, and discountenanced unequal matches by the 

established rule that the rank of the husband determined that 
of the wife, and whilst he might drag her down, she could not 
elevate him. 


12 


~ 
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“No woman shall succeed in Salique land ; 
Which Salique land the French unjustly gloze 
To be the realm of France, and Pharamond 
The founder of this law and female bar : 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm 

That the land Salique lies in Germany 

Between the floods of Sala and of Elbe; 

Where Charles the Great having subdued the Saxons 
There left behind and settled certain French, 

Who holding in disdain the German women 
Established there this law.” 


This quotation from the Englishman's bible, shows that 
thongh it is ascribed by the courteous and immortal dramatist, 
Shakespeare, to a disregard for the natives of a conquered pro- 
vince, the most polite nation in the world did, at an early 
period, see the importance of keeping power in its natural 
channels. For many centuries, therefore, France avoided the 
dangers of a female dynasty. A regency, however, frequently 
counteracted, whilst it confirmed the wisdom of the policy of 
exclusion ; and probably in no country has the boudoir so often 
dictated laws to the Cabinet. The cruel massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew was the result of maternal influence exercised on the 
weak mind of Charles [X., and corresponded with the religious 
fanaticism which induced Mary of England to light the fires of 
Smithfield, and make martyrs of Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley. 
What stronger illustration can we have of the inexpediency of 
female domination than that presented by a queen offering up 
the interest of her subjects to carry out those views which after- 
wards induced her husband, Philip the Second, when he suc- 
ceeded to the vast dominions of Charles V., to lose the rich 
appanage of the Netherlands sooner than permit a variance in 
the religious tenets of his subjects. Yet this war of the Nether- 
lands gives us another example of a woman vainly striving to 
cope with state policy. ee of Parma, the natural daugh- 
ter of Charles V., inherited many of his qualities, and was 
thought to be a person peculiarly fit to bring back to their 
alliegance the hereditary subjects of the house of Burgundy. 
Made regent at the beginning of the outbreak, and before it 
had become a revolution, she lost, by a wavering policy, the 
confidence of all, and the iron hand of Alva, was, when too late, 
employed as a last alternative to dragoon into subjection the 
followers of the Prince of Orange. Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
brought up amidst the intrigues of the French Court, and was 
niece to the Guises, who had studied the science of governing 
men in the camp, the church, and the cabinet. Yet she failed 
even with her Scotch subjects, and was superseded in power 
by her natural brother. 
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Brilliant as was the reign of the so-styled virgin queen, Eliza- 
beth of England, it was disgraced by foibles and crimes wholly 
feminine. Her favorites, with the exception of the two Cecils, 
were selected entirely with regard to personal appearance, and, 
though Raleigh, in addition to his beauty, possessed all the attri- 
butes of a hero of romance, and Essex was brave as Ajax of 
old, her conduct towards both, especially her indignation at the 
marriage of the former, shows that her affection was more than 
Platonic, and that the passions of the slighted woman made 
her lay aside the policy of the queen. Her persecution of 
Mary Queen of Scots, at variance as it was with the dictates 
of policy and her own reputation with posterity, was owing to 
her envy of her fair cousin’s being the mother of an heir, whilst 
she had no one on whom to bestow her legitimate affections. It 
was the happy contrast which her reign afforded with those of 
her father and sister, which made it, in the eyes of the people, 
comparatively a reign of freedom, whilst the memory of the 
anarchy existing during the short career of her brother, Edward 
VI., induced them to look with respect on a sovereign who 
had a will of her own. Thus we will find in all history that 
monarchs are not liberal or illiberal, wise or the reverse, as 


compared with any fixed standard of excellence, but owe their 
reputation to the contrasts afforded by those who precede and 
follow them. No wonder, then, that placed between a bigot 
and a fool, a woman of good mind and quick perceptions ap- 
pears in the light of an angel. At the death of Louis XIII. 
all who had shared the sufferings of Anne of Austria rm 


likewise to participate in her triumph, and looked to her 
regency as the means of securing fortune for themselves. 
When, therefore, they found Mazarin more powerful than 
ever, they resisted his overtures and commenced that intermit- 
ting civil war known as the Fronde from the slings with 
which the frondeurs adorned their hats, and which were taken 
as the emblems of their party. Thus an attempt to throw 
ridicule upon them gave them what they desired—an indi- 
viduality and a name. This device was similar in its nature 
to that which was adopted in the Dutch revolution, when the 
deputies being called Geux, or beggars, by the court, hailed 
the reproach as a title of honor, and used as the livery of their 
household the garb of the mendicant with the motto, “‘ Faithful 
even to the beggar’s sack.” So also in our own day, under a 
desire of its enemies to bring it into contempt, the great Demo- 
cratic party of America, from a little incident at one of the 
meetings at Tammany Hall, the home of its sachems, where the 
lights having been extinguished each member was found pro- 
vided with a box of self-illuminating matches, then a modern 
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improvement, received by a witticism of the Whigs, the name 
of Loco-foco. This epithet, intended as a slur, is really one of 
which it may be justly proud, importing as it does, that the 
arty possesses within itself a principle of light which enables 
it to rise Phenix-like above temporary defeats, and be the 
reat representative of the sentiments of the masses. This war 
of the Fronde differs from other civil wars, in being aimed not 
against the sovereign, nor a particular party, but being simply 
an attempt to get rid of an unpopular minister whose only 
strength consisted in the hold he had gained on the Queen 
mother. It was-emphatically a woman’s war, and exhibited 
female intrigue in all its bearings. Madame de Longue- 
ville, the sister of the great Condé and the mistress of 
the Prince de Marcillac, afterwards known as Duke de 
la Rochefoucault, whose apophthegms have given him a lite- 
rary reputation which is still untarnished, was the head of 
the cabal. Mademoiselle de Montpensier, the richest of her 
time, eldest daughter of the Duke d’Orleans, who was per- 
petually swaying between a desire for matrimony and a fear 
of not making a sufticiently exalted alliance, till at the age of 
fifty she gave up half her fortune to be allowed to marry pri- 
vately the eccentric Laugun, tells, in her memoirs, how she fired 
the first cannon which thundered from the Bastile on the troops 
of the Court party, whilst Madame de Chevreuse brought to 
bear against the Queen all the contracted spite of slighted 
friendship, and enlisted on her side Henri Paul de Gondi, the 
reat agitator of his day, afterwards known as Cardinal Retz. 
ito these women, brought up in luxury, wearied of the mo- 
notony of quiet, the civil war presented attractions of no 
ordinary nature, enabling them as it did to gratify their vanity 
by giving orders as sovereigns, and to receive the reports of 
generals, and assist at their deliberations. Although they were 
rather successful than otherwise, still, having formed no fixed 
plan they were glad as soon as the novelty wore off, to make 
their peace without stipulations, and retire from the contest as 
they commenced. 
Indeed, the women only conspired for amusement, and the 
men to gratify the wishes of the ladies; or as La Rochefoucault, 
speaking of his own relations with Madame Longueville, says, 


“Pour meriter sa foi, 
Ponr plaire a ses beaux yeux, 
J’ai fait la guerre au roi, 
Je l’aurais fait aux dieux.” 


Hence the fact of one woman being on the throne, com- 
manding armies, and wielding real power, made all the otler 
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women restless till they could participate in the pleasures of 

overnment; and not being able to do so in a legitimate way, 
they plunged their country into the horrors of civil war. The 
fact that women can occasionally step forth, clad in armor, and 
shame the trembling men to a sense of duty, as did the Maid of 
Orleans, the Empress Maria Theresa, and the Maid of Saragossa, 
proves, that to be effective, such examples should be rare, 
and that they are only justified by strong emergencies. During 
the early years of his reign, Louis XIV., though surrounded by 
women who, from attachment to his person, as the gentle La 
Valliére, or from ambition, as the haughty Montespan, had 
broken through the restraints of morality, never permitted 
them to interfere with State policy. But the war of the Spanish 
succession coming upon him in his old age, when Madame de 
Maintenon had, by a studious reserve, induced him to lean 
upon her sound mind for counsel and sympathy, and the sud- 
den and mysterious deaths which removed in quick succession 
almost all the legitimate descendants and immediate successors 
of the “ grand monarque,” leading him to fear that in France 
his race might become extinct, probably induced him to lay 
aside his former policy, disregard his numerous sworn aban- 
donments of his claims for himself and family to the crown of 
Spain, and endeavor to engraft ascion of the Bourbons on the 
throne founded by Ferdinand and Isabella. There are events 
in the life of Madame de Maintenon which history has never 
been able to explain; her early education in a tropical climate, 
where the passions are ardent and active, hardly accords with 
the calm calculation which could induce a young girl to devote 
the flower of her youth to nursing an aged poet of whom she 
was the nominal wife. The high-toned religion of the foundress 
of Saint Cyr, is scarcely in keeping with her having been for 
years the governess of the natural children of Madame de 
Montespan, and the confidante of her amours. The calmness 
and sternness with which she commanded her mistress to retire 
from the court, in order to make way for her own elevation, 
seem to show that hers was one of those strong minds, capable 
of watching for years for the hour of triumph, and concealing 
their blow under a tranquil exterior. Her well-known affection 
for her pupils, especially the Duke de Maine, their elevation, 
through her instrumentality, to the rank of princes of the 
blood, capable of taking the crown after the legitimate heirs 
of Louis—a concession wrung from the king when on a bed of 
sickness, and contrary to his wishes and better oa, ea 
those deaths of his legal children and grand-children, so horribly 


sudden as to induce the suspicion of poison, and that suspicion 
pointing to the Duke d’Orleans, first prince of the blood, and 
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nearest collateral heir to the throne, all seem to indicate that 
she possessed the nature of a Lucusta. Whilst her expiatory 
offering to heaven, in the form of the splendid establishment of 
Saint Cyr, erected for the education of the daughters of poor 
but noble houses, the care she took to preserve the primitive 
simplicity of its inmates, by allowing none but the purest of Bib- 
lical female characters to form the heroines of the dramas repre- 
sented by them for the edification of the court, her persecution 
of the virtuous Fenelon for his slight heresies, her insisting on 
a private marriage, to sanctify her relations with the king, at 
an age when those relations might well be considered Platonic, 
all point her out as one of the greatest enigmas of history. Had 
she been the saint her admirers would picture her, how explain 
her intimate relations with the Princess des Ursins, a woman 
of notorious and patent immorality? May we not rather be- 
lieve that her true history still remains to be written, and that 
some future historian, in the hitherto undiscovered records of 
those days, will bring to light facts which will give a new color 
to her actions, and prove that, though when swayed by lofty 
impulses, women approach the angels, they are, when yielding 
to a master passion, capable of a refinement of wickedness 
which men never attain. 

As every great general finds an equally distinguished one 
rise up to oppose him, so, rarely does a woman take the reins 
of government, but some equally strong-minded specimen of 
her sex appears on the other side. To De Maintenon and Des 
Ursins were opposed Queen Anne, and the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, the latter of whom ruled her mistress and her hus- 
band with despotic sway, and surviving all contemporaries, 
lived to be the early patroness of Lord Mansfield, the greatest 
of English jurists since the time of Lord Coke. The house of 
Austria is the strongest instance in the world of that saying 
laid down by Blackstone, that “ marriage gives as good a title 
as descent or purchase.” From the time that Rudolph of Haps- 
burg laid the foundation of the greatness of the family, each 
generation had, with its brides, brought new provinces to 
their dominion. When the Emperor Charles VI. found himself 
with no son to succeed him, he was anxious to settle on his 
daughter what would otherwise have gone to the nearest male 
relative. The Pragmatic Sanction procured him the consent of 
the German powers; and Prussia, by the change of her title 
from an electorate to a kingdom, together with an increase of 
territory, guaranteed the arrangement. No sooner, however, 
was Maria Theresa called to succeed, than France took ad- 
vantage of the confusion, to humble the house of Austria; and 
Frederick, forgetful of pledges, seized upon Silesia. In Maria 
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Theresa we meet with a woman worthy the admiration of her 
sex. Called into action from the necessity of the case, she ex- 
cited that sympathy which gave her the means of defeating her 
foes; and had her husband possessed a mind of ordinary calibre, 
would have gladly yielded to him the cares of State. As it 
was, she had him crowned Emperor, always avoided the reputa- 
tion of being a strong-minded woman, and gloried in perform- 
ing the gentler duties of her sex. Great must have been the 
exigencies of state, which could induce such a woman to ad- 
dress Madame de Pompadour with the title of “ my cousin ;” 
absolute the power of the latter in France,to enable her to 
receive such a distinction. Thanks, however, to her relations 
with the Duke de Choiseul, Madame de Pompadour was en- 
abled to preserve such an apparent acquaintance with the 
movements of foreign courts, and the workings of State policy, 
as gave her the reputation of a woman of mind, as well as 
beauty. The Countess du Barry, however, who succeeded at 
her death, was of a still lower grade; before her presentation 
at court, it was thought necessary to ennoble her by marrying 
her to some person with a title, and the ruined Count de 
Barry accepted the offer. Good-nature was her only virtue ; 
and the reckless manners which she introduced, greatly helped 
to break the prestige of royalty, and pave the way for that 
great revolution which, much as it has been decried, washed 
out in blood many abuses which could not otherwise have been 
got rid of. It is rather singular that she, democratic as she 
was, should have been numbered amidst the victims of the 
guillotine. 

The influence exercised by Maria Antoinette on the mind of 
her husband, almost succeeded in withholding from us that 
generous French aid without which we might have succumbed 
to the power of England; and when our allies returned to their 
homes, shouting the joys of liberty, women headed the mob 
which stormed Versailles, and brought the placid Louis X VI. 
a captive to Paris. 

The career of two Catharines of Russia shows the evils of 
female sovereignty under even the most favorable circum- 
stances. The second was a woman of vast mind, great good- 
nature, and strong powers of application, yet the Memoirs of 
the accomplished Segur show how she was perpetually ham- 
pered by the favorites, whom her female impulses induced her 


to intrust with power beyond their abilities. 

Conspicuous amongst the women of her day stands Chris- 
tina of Sweden, daughter of the great Gustavus Adolphus. 
She was instructed in all the learning with which the most 
cultivated men of her time were acquainted; great expecta- 
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tions were formed of her, and the eyes of Europe fixed upon 
her. When, after entering upon the duties of royalty, she de- 
clared her determination to resign in favor of her cousin, sup- 
plications were in vain employed to prevent her so doing, anu her 
people were bathed in tears. Entertaining a contempt for the 
rest of her sex, she assumed a manly dress, and thus travelled 
through Europe. In the Eternal City she became a convert 
to the Catholic faith. In France, conceiving herself to be still 
an anointed sovereign, she undertook to put to death, by her 
regal mandate, her private secretary. Her admirers became 
undeceived, and she fell in their estimation below the rank of 
an ordinary woman. Our only object in adducing this cumu- 
lative testimony has been to endeavor to convince those ladies, 
who are discontented with their generie position, of the pro- 
priety, whilst they enjoy the sunshine of life, of leaving to the 
other portion of struggling humanity those graver toils for 
which their natural roughness, stronger reasoning powers, and 
blunter sensibilities better fit them; whilst the ladies reign 
supreme in the household, the vestry, and the ball-room. The 
position of a weak man leaning for support on a strong-minded 
woman is so pitiable; the spectacle of a wife holding the 
purse-strings is so ungracious; the exhibition of an illiterate 
female subjugating by a strong will a man whom we over-rate 
—instance Socrates and his wife Xantippe—and who yields 
from a desire to avoid a vulgar contest, is so revolting that we 
should suppose the intuitive tact of the fair sex would induce 
them to shrink from its exhibition. 

The highest dignity of woman is in the domestic vineyard— 
the nursery of generations and the cradle of nations. Her 
influence here is omnipotent, but when diverted from this con- 
genial sphere, and involved in the complicated concerns of the 
country or state, she abdicates the throne to which an inexo- 
rable law has given her the only title, her life is paralysed, 
and her appropriate character lost. Let not the women of 
America clamor for that which is opposed to the decrees of 
nature and Providence, united with the sentiment of a free 
and enlightened government and people. 
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TRAINED AND IMPROVISED DIPLOMATISTS—THE 
SYSTEM UPON WHICH DIPLOMATIC SERVICE IS 
ORGANIZED AND CONDUCTED—FOREIGN PO- 
LICY OF AMERICA AND EUROPE. 


A stronG conviction of ability to accomplish anything is the 
great earnest of success and the peculiar attribute of the Ame- 
rican people. Hence while in Europe every department of life 
is subdivided into numerous branches, to each of which some 
invividual devotes his exclusive exertions, we seize and grap- 
ple with each and every subject which presents itself, unawed 
by its magnitude, and unimpeded by its novelty. In England 
the attorney and counsellor are as distinct as the physician and 
apothecary. With us one individual performs both parts, and 
yet not only will our Reports compare favorably with those of 
the mother country, but the sagacity with which we have sim- 
plified our Code of Procedure in New York has attracted the 
respectful attention of British jurists, whilst the names of Mar- 
shall, Story, Kent, and Wheaton are as familiar to them as to us. 

Diplomacy has existed as a science almost from the birth of 
civilization. As soon as two wandering tribes were brought 
in hostile contact captives were sure to be made. The first 
dictate of revenge would inspire the idea of putting them to 
death, but a fear of reprisal, and a desire to be paid for the ex- 
cess of prisoners, which either party enjoyed, would naturally 
introduce the establishment of a cartel, a flag of truce, and the 
sending of mutual representatives, whose persons would be 
sacred for the time. As constant habit, giving familiarity with 
business, produces a great saving of time, particular men were 
soon set apart to conduct these negotiations, and the office of 
Herald arose. Great honor was also attached to it from the 
first. In Homer we find them addressed in the following re- 
spectful strains : 

“ Hail ye heralds, messengers of Jove.” 


Ambassadors or Legati are spoken of in Roman history from 
the origin of the republic to the decline of the empire. In the 
Middle Ages heralds had insignia and a language of their own. 

With the change in warfare, produced by the introduction of 
fire-arms, came the peaceful ambassador, ready to discuss and 
insinuate, taking the place of the herald, breathing war and 
defiance from the first. Kings no longer, or less seldom, headed 
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their armies, the seat of government became fixed, and liberal 
discussion preceded the ultima ratio regum. 

As intervals of leisure were constantly occurring, and as 
their business was to settle nice points, discussions of prece- 
dence filled up those hours not devoted to diplomacy, and the 
honor of heading the corps was long and eagerly contended for. 
Whilst the other powers of Europe have fluctuated as to poli- 
tical importance, France has always claimed equality with the 
highest. 

When William started to conquer England he was but a 

vassal of France, and for years his descendants did homage for 
their continental possessions. When Charles V., uniting in his 
own person the power of Spain, Burgundy, and Austri ia, over- 
shadowed the rest of Europe, France alone resisted his power, 
and was his rival, both for the imperial crown and the posses- 
sion of Italy. Through each subsequent age she has taken the 
same ground, and her claim has always been that her ambas- 
sador should rank first in the diplomatic circle, and that claim 
has generally been conceded. Even during the first years of 
the French Republic the Executive Council of France, in their 
instructions to their minister in this country, declare 

“ That the Directors of the French Republic, throwing far ate everything 
connected with ancient diplomacy, with fiscal regime, with restrictive police, 
with all those barriers to the wealth and prosperity of nations, give their 
cheerful assent to the overtures made by General Washington and Mr. Jeffer- 


son, for renewing and consolidating our commercial relations, by founding 
them upon the principles of eternal truth.” 


But they add, that should any foreign minister attempt to 
set up pect uliar claims to precedence, then their representative 
shall contend for and exact that superiority which has always 
been conceded to France—at the same time such is their desire 
to harmonize with us, 


“that they are even disposed to give a wider extent to the treaty, by con- 
verting it into a mutual agreement, by which the two nations would mingle 
their commercial and political interests, and establish an intimate union, to 
favor in every way the extension of the empire of liberty.” 


Their envoy, however, mistaking the parties with whom he 
had to deal, endeavored to assume towards us that tone of pro- 
tection and superiority, which vulgarity and ignorance seem to 
consider as indicative ¢ of strength and power ; finding he could 
make no impression on the Executive, Mr. Genet appealed to 
the people, and our President requested his withdrawal by his 
own country. Before leaving he published a manifesto, of 
which the following is a translated copy—and worthy of consi- 
deration as bre athing the spirit of its writer, and as a specimen 
of the style of diplomatic intercourse of the French Republic: 
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“ Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French Repubiic, to Mr. 
Jefferson, Secretary of State for the United States : 


“Sir :—Frankness, candor, and probity being the sole basis of the policy of 
France now that she has become free, and the secret of those who direct her 
affairs at present being to have none at all, I have announced to you that I 
shouldcause to be printed not only my correspondence with the Federal govern- 
ment, but also the instructions which have been given me by the Executive 
council of the French Republic. My correspondence is not yet printed, but 
the translation of my instructions being complete, I hasten to send you two 
hundred copies, praying you to request the President of the United States to 
be kind enough to have them distributed amongst the different members of 
Congress, and to make an official communication of them to the two cham- 
bers of that legislative body. This first portion of the collection which I 
inform you I shall lay before you in succession, will place it in the power of 
the representatives of the American people to jadge if my political conduct, 
since I have resided in the United States, has conformed to the instructions of 
the French people, This step, which I owe to my country, having been taken, 
leaving to your wise legislation the task of taking, with regard to the points 
being uegotiated between us, the measures which the interest of the United 
States may seem to exact, there will remain nothing more for me to do than 
to pursue before your tribunals the authors and accomplices of this odious 
plot, of this monstrous series of lies, of feigned certificates, and absurd 
rumours, by means of which the public mind has been so long fascinated, and 
which has led into error your chief magistrate, with a view to shake, and 
perhaps destroy the alliance of two nations whom everything invites to 
mutual love and union, at a moment when the most imminent danger im- 
pends equally over both.” 


If we were forced to consider that this style of ambassador 
were necessary to a republic, the following description of one 
representing the same country at a far earlier period, under the 
monarchy, would do much to reconcile us to despotism. The 
Count Avaux, minister of Louis XIV., who accompanied 
James If. in his final attempt to regain his throne, is thus de- 
scribed :— 


“‘ His demeanor was singularly pleasing, his person handsome, his temper 
bland, his manners and conversation were those of a gentleman who had been 
bred in the most polite and magnificent of all courts, and who had represented 
that court both in Catholic and Protestant countries, and who had acquired 
in his wanderings the art of catching the tone of any society into which 
chance might throw him.” 


Whilst an Englishman thus describes the French representa- 
tive, the Duke de Saint Simon, the author of “ Contempo- 
rary Memoirs” of immense historical importance, thus men- 
tions the Duke of Portland, the confidential friend of Wil- 
liam III. and his frequent representative :— 


“ Bentio, discreet, cautious, polite towards others, faithful to his master, 
adroit in business, was of essential service; he appeared with a personal 
splendor, a politeness, an air of the man of the world and the courtier, a gal- 
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lantry and a grace which surprised every one; at the same time he possessed 
much dignity, and even hauteur mingled with discernment, and a prompt 
judgment which yet never risked anything.” 


Our own Franklin, with all his apparent simplicity, possessed 
a tact, a coolness, and sagacity, capable of coping with the most 
wily politicians. As the head of our missions in Europe at a 
time when our securities were only negotiable on account of 
the desire of the countries to which we applied to humble the 
pride of England, he managed to obtain loans from France 
and Spain which enabled us to go successfully through the 
contest. That the feelings of the then King of France were 
by no means personally friendly to our cause, was revealed at 
a later day by the instructions of the constituent authorities of 
France to their minister here : 


“ The French are desirous of a nearer union now they have become a Re- 
public, than could be accomplished under the monarchy, as the policy of the 
monarchy was to repress the United States and oppose the desire of Congress 
to become possessed, during the Revolution, of the two Floridas, Canada, and 
Nova Scotia, regarding the possession of those countries by Spain and England 
as a useful cause of disquietude and vigilance to the United States. The Ex- 
ecutive Council, faithful to its duties, submissive to the will of the French 
people, authorized citizen Genet to declare these things with frankness and 
loyalty to the members of Congress. 


Curiously contrasting with the acknowledged diplomatists 
have ever been the secret agents of state policy ; men who, 
whilst hidden under some other guise, or following some appa- 
rently humble walk, were the real designers of those plans of 
which politieal pu »pets enjoyed the glory. Whilst our first 
negotiations with Granth were languishing from the unwilling- 
ness of her government to be compromised with England, an 
indiv idual, app: rently insignificant, conceived and executed a 
plan for giving us material aid, the benefit derived from which, 
at the time, van only be meastred by the ingratitude it after- 
wards met with at our hands. Be atimarchais is a wonderful 
specimen of a universal genius succeeding in the most oppo- 
site departments beyond his wildest expectations, meeting and 
overcoming obstacles the most appalling, leaving proofs of his 
genius to last through time, and yet lost to view himself be- 
neath the monuments he erected. This country still owes him 
some millions of dollars for the shipments he made us under 
the assumed name of “ Frederic Hortales and Company.” Lite- 
rature and music are indebted to him for the Marriage of Figaro 
and Don Giovanni—an opera as attractive now as in the days 
when it was prohibited inthe time of Louis XVL; and though not 
a lawyer he conquered the bar and the bench. Tried ona capital 
accusation, he was his own advocate, and covered with ridicule 
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his enemies, and the judges who had attempted to decide against 
him. His was a life of wonderful contrast ; always negotiating, 
always cheated by governments in whom he confided, he died 
a pauper, and yet his descendants are now living in luxury on 
the resuscitation of his assets. The fact, that he who did ali 
these things began life as a watchmaker’s apprentice, will, per- 
heaps, palliate his being thus introduced into the list of diplo- 
mats. The contemporaneous history of the diplomacy of that 
time is marked by the exploits of the Chevalier D’Kon. At 
one moment figuring at the court of Russia as a charming lady, 
insinuating herself into the secrets of the Empress—at the next 
acting with singular ability as French chargé at London, the 
type of an elegant gentleman and accomplished statesman, 
he receives from the minister of state, the Count de Vergennes, 
orders that the so-called chevalier D’Eon resume the habits of 
her sex and return to France. This enigma of diplomatic 
necessities and wiles continued to reside in London until after 
the French Revolution, in life, as after her death, the sphinx 
of diplomacy. 

Dear to the historian is the memory of Talleyrand, e7-devant 
bishop of Autun, who ended his day ripe with varied honors, 
bearing the princely title of Benevento, gained under the Em- 
pire and guaranteed by the Restoration,—always mingling as 
a leader in the active scenes which diversified the period of his 
long life, always smiling, always successful; avowedly making 
use of language to conceal thought; yet, being always the 

ride and admiration of those with whom he temporarily, and 

y turns, identified himself ; yielding, as of necessity, to the 
commands of the Revolution he drops for ever the priestly cas- 
sock, When blood pollutes the reign of liberty, and brute force 
holds temporary sway, he seeks the quiet retreat afforded by 
our shores, and accompanying the heir of the house of Orleans, 
keeps up his position with those of the old regime. When the 
Empire is established he glides to the head of the ministry of 
State; when Napoleon neglects his counsels he smiles and 
predicts his doom; and as his master retires to Elba he ex- 
changes, with the Representatives of the allied powers, across 
the social board, as Premier of the Restoration, the charming 
bon mots, concentrations of his wisdom. 

When we thus see this trained diplomatist presenting at an 
interval of at least a century, such a fac-simile to the previously 
drawn types of Avaux and Portland, and when to describe Se- 

Helen’s, Malmesbury, and Cowley, Bulwer, Napier, 


ur, St. 
Sienit and Stockel, is but to reproduce the same picture in the 
same words, are we not convinced that our improvised Repre- 
sentatives, our Cincinnati of the counter, have as little chance 
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to compete with real diplomatists as the burly pugilist with 
the active swordsman, or the rural employer of Indian simples 
when brought in contact with the learned professor of the heal- 
ing art ? Tashinsts our too apparent, aggressive, and futile at- 
tempts upon Cuba, and the weak surrender of our interests in 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. The men who met at Ostend were 
our picked ministers. He who now presides over us a chief 
magistrate, guided their deliberations—he whose fervid elo- 
quence has so often reverberated from the walls of our Senate, 
and who, during a meteoric career, astounded the inmates of the 
Escurial with performances surpassing those of Buckingham and 
Charles, moulded their platform and superintended their con- 
sultations. The eyes of Europe were upon them. Yet a little 
smoke and a little dust were all the results of the Conference 
of Ostend. Should those who now represent us through the 
length and breadth of Europe reproduce the Congress, would 
the results of their deliberations compensate for their tempo- 
rary absence from their missions? We think not. Yet, itisa 
favorite theory, that as steel sharpeneth steel, so the attrition 
of master minds elicits scintillee of truth beyond the reach of 
the lonely intellect. 

Congress, wearied of the political nepotism which enables 
working politicians to make the grand tour at the national ex- 
pense, has resolved te cut down three of our missions. We 
would suggest the propriety of suppressing the rest, of ceasing 
to be represented silts the crowd of felicitators on the annua 
increase to a royal nursery, and contenting ourselves as a com- 
mercial people, with commercial agents, make Washington the 
centre of our diplomatic relations, our State Department the 
direct negotiator with foreign powers ; or else, making such an 
appropriation as would place our missions to the Five Great 
Powers on a splendid footing, and such selections that the 
attributes of a particular section should not be considered 
characteristic of the nation, nor the place be given and received 
for its pecuniary advantages. By the present plan, two bad 
results are notoriously produced. Europeans, judging from the 
squalid poverty of the American representative, as compared 
with those of other nations, do not entertain for him a higher 
respect than for the minister of the Sandwich Islands,—and our 
own people, introduced into scenes for which previous education 
had not prepared them, are miserably and contemptibly con- 
strained, yet feeling a horrid fascination which prevents their 
retiring, they exhaust what little private means they possess, 
and returning to America at last, too poor to be idle, yet un- 
fitted for their former pursuits, sink in the social scale, and in 
the estimation of their friends, below the position they enjoyed 
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before their departure. It is related on reliable authority, that 

the wife and daugliters of one of our ministers having presented 

themselves at a court ball in an inappropriate costume, and be- 

ing denied admission, the good-natured monarch ordered their 

introduction, saying with asmile, “ Let those savages do as they 
lease.” 

“ Avoid,” says Washington, in his farewell address, “entang- 
ling foreign diene? We have no connexion, necessarily, 
with Enropean nations, save where they come in contact with 
us on this continent. Their ministers at Washington are intelli- 
gent men, speaking our language, and able to confer with our 
government directly. Our ministers at their courts are often 
ignorant even of the English tongue, distasteful to the govern- 
ment to which they are accredited, and forced to depend on an 
interpreter for the expression of their ideas, whilst, in most 
instances, being only chargés, they are not accredited to the 
sovereign at all. An important American mission has some- 
times been the medium of forwarding in advance, to the com- 
mercial correspondents of the minister, the latest patterns of 
prints, which, passing unexamined, gained for him a question- 
ably honest advantage over less favored houses. Priding our- 
selves, as we do, in our refusal to accept for our envoys the 
customary pecuniary compliment on the signing of treaties— 
the usual orders, diamond snuff-boxes, and other little bribes— 
we yet open the way by our avarice to a meanness which no 

nation would tolerate for a day. 

Tt is the province of the Reviewer to propose improvements, 

8, therefore, suggest the following. Let places of exile for 

npant politicians, balmy and tropical sinecures for idle ones, 
be Miped out. Let England, France, Spain, Prussia or Aus- 
tria, and Russia, become European embassies, with a general 
supervision over the rest of Europe, and a well-organized sys- 
tem of mutual consultation, together with salaries lavishly 
extravagant as compared with the present salaries, that will 
enable the Representative to make the mission as it should be, 
—the home to which travelling Americans can always resort ; 
and let Mexico, Central America, and Brazil, be our points of 
foreign diplomacy on this side of the ocean. 

The stranger visiting Washington is struck with the dignity 
and intelligence of the members of our Senate. These are the 
men who should represent us at foreign courts, and to compen- 
sate them for the breaking up of domestic ties, and leaving 
their homes at a period of life when “change ceases to be a 
pleasure,” no expense should be spared. A national ship 
should bear them to their destination, and the thousand com- 
forts wealth can command be employed to give them that pla- 
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cid serenity indicative of a mind in repose. At the courts of 
Europe, where all the negotiations are conducted amid the ele- 
gance of social entertainments, and where many a state secret 
falls from the lips of beautiful women, during the expansion of 
the dinner-table, the expenditure necessary to being admitted 
to join in the charmed circle, might well be regarded as a 
judicious investment. 

The following examination of Lord Palmerston before a 
committee of the House of Commons, gives a true view of the 
importance of missions : 


“The diplomatic body is divided into embassies and missions, The em- 
bassies are at present reduced to three, Paris, Vienna, and Constantin ple; 
but we are going to reduce the embassy at Vienna to the rank of a mission, 
There will therefore remajn only two embassies. The missions are divided 
intu classes, according to the relative importance of the courts at which they 
are stationed; and of course the expenses of the missions vary also in some 
degree with relation to the importance of the place and the magnitude of 
the country to which the ministers are accredited. The salaries, therefore, 
vary according to the classes in which the ministers are arranged. 

What are those classes? 

' The present distribution is this: There are the three embassies I have 
mentioned, of which one will fall into the first class missions. Then the first 
class missions consist of Russia, Spain, Prussia, the United States, the two 
Sicilies (that is, Naples), Portugal, Brazil, the Netherlands, and Belgium. 
The next class comprises Sardinia, Bavaria, Denmark, Sweden, Hanover, 
Frankfort, Greece, Wurtemberg, Saxony, Tuscany, Switzerland, Mexico, and 
Buenos Ayres. Then there is another class, which consists simply of 
chargés d'affaires combined with consular appointments, which applies to the 
American States of Venezuela, New Grenada, Peru, Chili, Montevideo, Bo- 
livia, and Central America. ei 

That comprises the whole of the diplomatic body ? 

That comprises the whole except the Persian mission, which is arranged 
between the government and the East India company, and the expense of 
which is defrayed entirely by the East India Company. 

Mr. Bright : Is there any mission to China? 

No, there is none; the Governor of Hung Kong, whose salary is paid by 
the colonial department, has a commission as plenipotentiary, but no salary 
as such, 

Will you have the goodness to state the several salaries ? 

The ambassador at Paris has £10,000; the ambassador at Vienna, £9,000; 
but that will be reduced, of course, when it becomes a mission ; the ambassa- 
dor at Coustantinople has £7,000; at St. Petersburg, £6,000; at Madrid, 
£6,000; at Berlin, £5,000; at Washington, £4,500; at Naples, £4,000; at 
Lisbon, £4,000; at Rio Janeiro, £4,000; at the Hague, £3,600; at Brus- 
sels, £3,600; at Turin, £3,600; at Munich, £3,000; at Copenhagen, £3,600 ; 
at Stockholm, £3,000; at Hanover, £3,000 ; at Frankfort, £2,600; at Athens, 
£2,500 ; in Wurtemberg, £2,000; in Saxony, £2,000; in Tuscany, £2,000; 
in Switzerland, £2,000; at Mexico, £3,600; and at Buenos Ayres, £3,000. 
The allowances to the chargés d’affaires in the American States, | men- 
tioned, is £365 each. It is a daily allowance which comes to that; it is £1 
a day for their diplomatic duties, in addition to their consular salary. 

If you go back to two or three hundred years ago, when there were no 
newspapers; when there was scarcely such a thing as international postal 
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communication, when the affairs of State turned upon a court intrigue, or 
the caprice of a mistress, or a Pope’s bull, or a marriage, was it not of a 

| more consequence at that time to have ministers at foreign conrts, 
who, im the first place, could farnish you all the necessary information of 
what was going on, and who could, in the next place, influence those indivi- 
duals upon whose will the political destinies of Europe so greatly depended ? 
was it not of much more importance to have highly paid ministers of Eng- 
land at foreign courts than it is in these constitutional times, when all affairs 
of State are discussed in the public newspapers and in the legisl: itive assem- 
blies, and when every incident that occurs is reported in the “Times newsp2- 
pers, svoner, even, than you can have it in the foreign office by your ambas- 
sadors or couriers? under these cironmstances, are not the functions of an 
ambassador less important now than they were two or three handred years 
ago? 

I should humbly conceive that they are more important on account of the 
very circumstances which have just been stated; because, when the affairs 
of a country were decided by the caprice of a mistress, by a back-stairs in- 
trigue, or by a Pope’s bull, it is obvious that your ambassador could have 
very little influence in directing any of those operating causes, Unless he 
made love to the mistress, or associated with the back-stairs agent, or bribed 
the papal authority, it is evident that he could have no power of influencing 
any of those causes; and, therefore, all he could do would be to let you 
know, if he could find out, how those secret causes were acting. But, in 
proportion as those causes were secret, it was more difficult for him to arrive 
at a knowledge of them. In these days, as is well stated in the question, the 
conduct of the governments is influenced by public opinion, by what passes 
in deliberative assemblies, and by international considerations, rather than 
by personal caprices and passions; and it is precisely that kind of considera- 
tions which an ambassador can bring under the notice and press upon the 
attention of another government. Your ambassador can tell the minister of 
a foreign country that your interests are so and so; that the public opinion 
of your country runs in a certain direction, and has obtained a certain 
bi: that there are certain things that your government can do, and 

m things that it cannot do; and by making the minister of that other 

aware of what are considered the interests of England and what is 

the Feralont public opinion of England, and what are the influences which 

l, direct, or interfere with the English government, he places under the 

tien of the government to which he is accredited matters which 

tly influence the conduct of that government with regard to things 

May involve questions of peace or war; which, at all events, may in- 

volve questions deeply affecting the commercial interests of the country. 

And, therefore, I should think that the change which has taken place with 

regard to the transaction of public affairs in Europe tends to make diploma- 
tic agents of more importance, rather than of less importance. 


Violent reforms are always prejudicial. When a late dis- 
tinguished Seeretary of State issued a circular condemning the 
neat uniforms of our representatives, and prescribing the cos- 
tume of our private citizens, each envoy gave loose to the 
vagaries of his fancy, and the primitive simplicity of Franklin 
was made answerable for the most extraordinary costumes, till 
finally, the dress of a fashionable undertaker astonished the 
Court of St. James, on the person of our minister. 


13 
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In 1851-2, inquiries were instituted and details demanded 
from each mission, as to how far the salary fell short of the 
necessary expenditure. With one exception, they all de¢lared 
that it was wholly inadequate. He who was contented with 
his humble income, has since been removed from the northern 
court where he managed, by strict economy, to transmit to his 
relatives a portion of his earnings. Had he known how soon 
his political career of usefulness was to be cut short, we doubt 
if his arithmatie would not have brought a different answer. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 4, 1851. 


Sir: I have the honor to inform you that, on the 31st of January last, the 
Senate of the United States adopted a resolution in the following words: 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to communicate to 
the Senate any information which he may possess touching the expediency 
of adopting ‘ a graduated scale of diplomatic salaries,’ based upon the com- 
bined considerations of the importance of themission and the expenses of 
residence.” 

I have accordingly to request that you will, at your earliest convenience, 
transmit to this department a statement of the expenses incident to your resi- 
dence in your official character at London. It is desirable that the informa- 
tion should be specific and accurate, in order that the department may form 
a correct opinion on the subject. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
DANL. WEBSTER, 

Apsotr Lawrence, Esq., &c. 


[The same, mutatis mutandis, to all of the diplomatic representatives 
United States in foreign countries. ] 


LeGation or THE Unitep St 
London, December 10, oa 

Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your circular despatch 
of the 4th November last, communicating to me the resolution of the Senate 
that the Secretary of State be requested to communicate to that body any 
information which he may possess touching the expediency of adopting a 
graduated scale of diplomatic salaries, based upon the combined considera- 
tions of the importance of the mission and the expenses of residence. 

You request me, in accordance with that resolation, to transmit to you a 
statement of the expenses incident to my residence in my official capacity in 
London, You are perhaps aware that, possessing private means, I have not 
been as exact in my expenses as I should have been had I been obliged to 
measure them by the amount of my outfit and salary. 

The house I ocerpy is in a situation central and convenient for a legation. 
It was furnished when I took it, with the exception of plate, linen, and cut- 
lery, all which I was obliged to ‘purchase, together with some glass and china. 
The same would be the case, probably, with any house that might be taken 
by a foreign minister. I have esteemed it my duty to entertain my country- 
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men to a moderate extent, and to maintain the hospitable courtesies of the 

t country which I have the honor to represent. But while I have en- 
Senviibed to perform these offices without ostentation, and with an eye to 
jadicious economy, I am free to confess that my expenses in these particulars 
should not be taken as a guide in fixing the salary for this mission, There- 
fore, without troubling you with them, I will only say, that after carefully 
examining the items of my expenditure, with a view to ascertain the cost of 
living in London in the position which the minister of the United States is 
obliged to occupy, I am decidedly of the opinion that the present salary is 
inadequate. 

The rent of a furnished house in London, in a convenient and proper loca- 
tion, would not be less than from £700 to £900 ayear. Horses and carriages 
would cost from £225 to £250 a year. And to meet properly these and ‘all 
the other expenses growing out of the position, would require, in my jadg- 
ment, an annual salary of twenty thousand dollars, I deem it proper to add 
that my own expenses have exceeded these sums. 


I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 


ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 


Hon. Dante. WEBSTER, 


Seeretary of State, Washington, D.C. 


LEGATION OF THE Unirep SrarEs, 
Paris, November 7, 1850. 


The diplomatic representative of England here receives an annnal salary 
, with a large furnished hotel, and an additional allowance of 
Very three or four years, to renew "the furniture, or to be expended 
ie Other way, at the dise retion of the incumbent. Without aiming at 

80 high a standard of external representation, ought not the minister of the 
United States to have an annual allowance ‘of one third, at least, of that 
amount, to enable him to maintain a reciprocal social intercourse with the 
of the government and of the diplomatic corps, in a sty!e of manly 

joming republic an hospitality, equs ally removed from the meanness of 
hy on the one hand, and the ostentation of extravagance on the 

other ? 

The United States have now taken rank with the most powerful nations 
Ofthe earth, and the just pride of the country requires that its equality should 
be rec gnised by some of the more usual outward and conventional signs of 
national influence and power, as well as by its intrinsic and dormant energies. 
Feeling how much its weight abroad, in all questions whether of general or 
particular interest, would be increased by a greater regard to these consider- 
ations, I have been urged by a sense of public duty, and an earnest desire to 
see the dignity and character of the country suitably upheld in all respects, 
to bring this subject to your notice as one of permanent and national interest, 
and in the fall persuasion that, if you should take the same view of the 
question as I have done, a measure of great and generally acknowledged im- 
portance to the public service will at last receive its consummation under the 
auspices of an enlightened and responsible recommendation that cannot fail 
to attract the attention due to it. 

It would seem, in view of the vicissitudes to which our relations with 
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other powers are more or less necessarily exposed, to cultivate, by a constant 
exchange of kindly offices, the friendship of our ancient ally. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, your most obedient servant, 
W. ©. RIVES. 
Hon. Dante, WEssTER, 
Secretary of State. 


Legation or THE Unitep States, 
Madrid, March 26th, 1852. 


Sir: My constant and urgent occupations at this legation have prevented 
an earlier reply to your dispatch, No. 46, on the subject of the expenses 
incident to a residence in an official character at this court. I have now the 
honor to transmit herewith the statement of these expenses, as requested in 
that communication. It will be seen, that with an economy scarcely com- 
patible with the great interests of the United States to be maintained at 
this now most important court, the present allowance to a minister pleni- 
potentiary is barely sufficient to meet the necessary expenditure of his offi- 
cial residence at this mission. Having endeavored to live with my family 
here, in a becoming style, and to support a fit establishment creditable to the 
government and country I have the honor to represent, and desirous by 
social intercourse, and all other proper means, to secure and preserve that 
personal consideration among all ranks, without which the highest functionary 
will fail in that just influence at court, so indispensable to his suecessfal mis- 
sion, I can declare, that without a reliance to a considerable extent on my 
own private fands, I should not have been able thus far, with my mere offi- 
cial pay, to meet the expenses and liabilities incurred by my residence in this 
city, and yet I do not conceive that I have been extravagant. The i 
that this is unquestionably one of the dearest capitals in Europes @ 
necessaries of life are extremely high in price. The great distance 
coast in every direction, and the universal want of the means of 
nal communication, added to the barrenness of the immediate locality, ¢on- 
tribute greatly to this state of things; the peculiar habits of the nation, so 
far behind the spirit of improvement in this age, their general p 
against everything foreign, their indifference and even content 
stationary condition of their country, have all had a most pernicious! 
against the facility of procuring at cheap rates even the necessa 
more the comforts and luxuries of life. Water even, which is here carried 
on men’s shoulders to the habitations of all, is very dear; wood, so often 
indispensable in the peculiar and extraordinary coolness of the winter months, 
and which can with great difficulty be procured at all in this treeless table- 
land, is near one cent per pound, for it is all sold by weight; so of coal and 
oil, the latter in such universal use here for lights, and indeed of every thing 
else which is consumed in this capital, and whose intrinsic cost, dear enough 
from the distance at which they can only be obtained, and the enormous 
rates of transportation, generally on mules’ backs, is greatly enhanced by the 
onerous system of gate duties universally prevalent in Spain. As an illustra- 
tion of the immense cost of internal transportation, I will mention that the 
amount of the expenses of transport of a carriage purchased for me by order 
in New York from Cadiz to Madrid, was three hundred dollars; yet this 
was the lowest sum for which this service could be obtained, though the cost 
of such transport from New York to Cadiz was only fifty dollars. 

The rates of transport are nearly in the same proportion from Paris, and 
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till higher from London. Horses, too, that are fit to be driven, are very 
dear, and their maintenance very expensive. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
Hon. Danrer Wesster, D. M. Barrreer. 
Secretary of State. 


Acting upon the suggestions received Congress made some 
small additions, but accompanied by a reduction of outfit which 
made the change more apparent than real. With a credit un- 
exampled amongst the nations of the earth, with a revenue 
more than sufficient to resist the annual plunder te which it is 
subjected, and an indefinite capacity for increasing it, why 
should we permit those to be ridiculous who are the delegated 
representatives of our country, and whose house, equipage, and 
person are supposed to be in accordance with the wealth of the 
nation? Ambassadors are considered to be the social equals of 
princes, and princes lose their dignity when they lay aside the 
insignia of rank. If the universal fitness of things requires a 
lavish expenditure at our hands, why allow the economy com- 

le in a New England village to make us objects of ridi- 

c m the salons of the Tuileries and Buckingham Palace ! 
Well may the hidalgo of old Spain smile when he sees him 
who proposes to purchase Cuba by an advance of $30,000,000, 
return in his miserable equipage to his obscure lodgings, in 
ome unfrequented portion of Madrid. The city of Mexico is 
ine of constant revolutions, and were our mission there 
“established on a first-class footing, it would be the quarter to 
which all parties would look for moral support, and give us an 
portunity, without intruding on the sacred right of a nation 

jose its own rulers, of turning the scale of power to suit 

ur tuture views of territorial expansion. During the last ad- 
ministration Congress established a mission to Persia. This lega- 
tion has never been filled, nor do our relations with Persia, dis- 
tant as she now is, seem to require it, but should the railroad 
to the Pacific coast be carried out, a line of steamers to China 
would make San Francisco the great depdét for that commerce 
of the East, which has in succession enriched each great com- 
mercial nation of the world. The vast continent of Asia would 
be opened up to us, and not being willing to abandon the field 
to European nations, we would be well satisfied to have a re- 
presentative to watch our growing interests. It has been pro- 
osed to strike out the mission to Rome, on the ground that 
England has there no representative ; but England is the head 
of a rival chureh, and the bigotry of the nation would render 
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it unsafe for a ministry to propose to establish direct diplomatic 
relations, whilst the vicinity of their legations at Naples and 
Tuscany enables them to derive from those quarters all the solid 
advantages they require. Should Italy ever resume her place 
amongst the rest of nations, the Eternal City must be her eapi- 
tal, And should the temporary spirit of economy in Congress 
pass away, it will senbable be found that we are sufficiently 
interested to be there represented. In proposing a restriction 
of our embassies to only a few great powers we are rather de- 
sirious of facilitating the maintenance of national intercourse 
with proper dignity, by an advantageous concentration of a 
limited fund, than of sdiebeating a policy of reduction, could it 
be avoided. Many of the despatches received at Washington 
may be tedious, and partially useless, yet in the aggregate a 
mass of information is obtained which prevents our statesmen 
from growing rusty in the knowledge of passing events, and 
matters now uninteresting may soon become of vast import. 
There are some instances in which diplomacy passing into the 
hands of the soldier or sailor, as a final remedy, has struck outa 
new path, and carrying the sword in one hand, and the olive 
branch in the other, has brought to a speedy termination griefs 
of long standing, or solved questions perplexing to the law of 
nations. The divtates of justice require an overt act of hostili 

to justify an attack, yet England in her war with Fra 

manded a surrender of the Danish fleet, and on refusal de- 
stroyed it in its own harbor, for fear of its being em 

against her. Napoleon violated the neutral territory of Bade 

to seize the Duke d’Enghien, an act of which Talleyrand said, 
“it was worse than a crime, it was a blunder.” e put an 
end to the predatory outrages of the Barbary states by a well- 
timed bombardment, and gave a more liberal const to 
the doctrines of mare clausum and mare librum, by 

pay a perpetual toll when traversing the northern seas} Mie 
recently still we forced the exclusive inhabitants of Japan to 
receive our compulsory friendship, and gave an example to 
France and England, which they enlarged upon in the Celestial” 
Empire. The advantage to be obtained by us in gaining the 
sympathy of European powers, by sending ministers capable 
of — the friendship of their rulers, and allaying the 
fears caused by our supposed aggressive policy, is clearly 
proved whenever we have occasion to pay a compliment to a 
neutral prince, by referring to him our differences with some 
other power. The king of the Netherlands, our umpire in 
the boundary question with England, rather leaned to the side 

of our adversary; and in the discussion of the affair of the 
General Armstrong, where we made reclamations from Portu- 
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for not asserting her neutrality, when in the harbor of 
al a British cruiser captured an American privateer quietl 

riding at anchor, Napoleon the Third, to whom it was beteesinl, 
hardly did us justice when he decided that by having used to 


the extent of his ability the right of resistance, the captain had 
forfeited his claim to protection or damages. 

These examples show the advantage of appointing to office 
men of statesmanlike views, and whose motto for action is,— 
“ Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re.”—“ A hand of iron in a yel- 
vet glove.” 











